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~DITSON PUBLICATIONS: operetta 


A CHART OF DITSON OPERETTAS 


This chart will help you select operettas quickly and intelligently. Operettas are grouped for Primary, 
Intermediate, Junior High, Senior High Schools and Adults, listings have been carefully made so that 
the operettas will fall well within the range and ability of the students in the classes specified 


Copies re- 
SETTING quired for 
REQUIRED f perform- 
ing rights 


SOLO VOICES CHORUS COSTUMES 


PRIMARY ; 
Get Acquainted Party, A 30 min. 8 Juvenile Unison Play clothes and | Garden Domestic 
By Dorothy G. Blake , ’ Puritan and lib, 
x Festival of the Flowers 30 min. 9 Juvenile Unison Flower : Garden Spring 
By Verna L. Day [ 
INTERMEDIATE . 
Cinderella in Flowerland 45 min. 5 Juvenile Unison Flower Forest Spring May Day 
{ By Marion Loder 
i o Costume Box, The (Girls) 1 hour 4 Juvenile (girls) S. S. A. Civil war and Forest and attic Old fashioned 
By Fanny S. Knowlton E modern 
zo Royal Playmate, The 45 min. 2)S., TAS S. A. or Unison} Court and gypsy Garden and fairyland Fairy 
By Louis Scarmolin ; 
: Storyland 45 min. 6 Juvenile Unison Storybook Garden Fantasy 
By Harvey Gaul characters 
zo peare ete and Cockle Shells 1 hour 7 Juvenile Mother Goose Child’s Bedroom Mother Goose Fantasy 
y Elias Blum 
o Ye Little Olde Folks’ Concert 25 min. 7 Juvenile or adult Unison and Old fashioned Old fashioned living room | Singing School 
By Polly Simpkins 4 Part 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL a 
z Cinderella and the Cat 1 hour 48.,1M.-S. @ SoS. AWA. Court and fairy Kitchen and ballroom Fairy tale 
By W. H. Boyer ie 
* Songs of Other Days 114 hours} 1S8., 1 A., 1 Ty S. A. T. B. or | Puritan—Revolu- | Church—Colonial room— | Historical 
By Fanny S. Knowlton Unison ' tionary Anti Schoolhouse 


Bellum 
Trip to Europe, A 45 min. Unison Modern sport Living room, Cabin, Nautical 
By J. C. Macy sailors harf 
SENIOR HIGH AND ADULTS ; 
Cox and Box (Men) 45 min. None Military and Bedroom English One 
By Sir Arthur Sullivan ; Civilian 
z Cupid’s Night Out 30 min, SAST. Bs Modern Living room Modern " Five 
By Stanley Avery ; f . 
o Dress Rehearsal — 114 hours s.S. Modern and Reception room Girls’ Boarding School One Five 
4 By Diehl and Gaines Cinderella 4 
| | z Duke of Volendam | 2 hours Bar., | S.A. T.B Dutch and Modern] Street and summer resort | Dutch ms Two Fifteen 
By Augustus C. Knight : 
; z Fire Prince, The 2 hours S.A. T. B Court Garden and ballroom Fantasy Fifteen 
it ; By Henry Hadley 
+ z Ghost of Lollypop Bay, The 1% hours ei Dey Se Ast Dens Modern Summer camp Modern Fifteen 
i By Charles W. Cadman a pa 
z Little Almond Eyes 2 hours 1 ‘Bed Bar., | S: A. T.B Chinese Chinese garden scene Chinese Fifteen 
By Will C. Macfarlane IB: 2 
i} z Mount Vernon 114 hours] 2S., 1 M.-S., 1°%., 1 Bar. | S.A. T. B Colonial Living room Historical Ten 
: By R. Spaulding Stoughton 
z Pepita ~ r, { 2hours | 1S., 1 M.-S., 1A. 27., | S.A. T.B. Mexican and Street and mountain pass | Mexican Fifteen 
By Augustus C, Knight 1B. modern 
zo Prince of Martinique, The 14 hours| 1S., 1 M.-S., 1 T., 2 Bar. | S. A. T. B. or | Old French Public square, Old French Ten 
it By R. Spaulding Stoughton ne Unison Martinique 
zo Radio Maid f 45 min. 48., 3 T. S. A. or Unison] Modern Living room Collegiate Ten 
: By V. M. & C. R. Spaulding 
if zo Se-a-wan-a (Girls) 1 hour Bis BAS Seas American Indian Forest Indian Ten 
p By William Lester ; 
it z Swords and Scissors 2hours | 1S., 1 M.-S., mit.) S Ae B: Military and court | Chateau Garden French Military Ci Fifteen 
| By Will C. Macfarlane Aces 2 Bar., 
i z Trial by Jury : 45 min. 18., 2 T., 2 1B. S. A. T. B. English Law Court | Court Room English ° One 
it Py Sir Arthur Sullivan é 
it z Your Royal Highness 2hours | 2S., 1 M.-S., 3 S.A. TBs Near East Street and Throne room Oriental Fifteen 
‘| By Arthur Penn 
t 


o—May also be used for Junior High. *—May also be used for Senior High or Adults. 


= Orchestra part 


PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF THE OPERETTA. By Frank A. Beach. Cloth, $2.00. | 


Mr. Beach shows step by step just what should be done to insure successful and profitable operetta performance. The 
no difficulties in putting o operetta for those who have read this helpful manual. Contains over 200 pages of p 
advice, answering every question. Illustrated with 60 diagrams and pictures, many in full color. 
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Any of the above works listed will be sent “on approval” for examination 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc. - : : : : 359 Boylston Street, Boston, | 


SAMUEL 
FRANCIS 
SMITH 


AMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, author of 
‘patriotic anthem, “America,” is to have 
memory honored by. a large marble 
staff in Belle Isle Park of Detroit. It 
0 be dedicated on July 4th of this year, 
one hundredth anniversary of the first 
lic singing of the song, in old Park 
irch of Boston. School children contrib- 
more than ten thousand dollars to the 
ement. 
+¢ ———_—_—___—__-) 

HE PASDELOUP ORCHESTRA of 
is, with M. Rhené-Baton conducting, 
= on January 10th a “Wagner Festival 
igram,’ with Mme. Ellen Overgaard as 
ist. The orchestral numbers were the 
ture to “Rienzi,” the Prelude to “Par- 
1,” Overture to “Die Meistersinger,’ 
the Siegfried-Idyl. Mme. Overgaard 
s the Greeting to the Hall, the Prayer 
n “Tannhauser’ and the Jmmolation 
me of Briinnhilde from ‘“G6tterdam- 
ung.” 


9)? 

‘ARL FLESCH is said to have made his 
swell to the concert stage when he re- 
y played the “Concerto for Violin” of 
hms on a program of the Concertgebouw 
stra of Amsterdam, at which time also 
rre Monteux made his reappearance as 
ductor and led an “in memoriam” per- 
mance of the Second Symphony of Vin- 
d’Indy. 
¢——_—__—_____—__» 
E MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” of 
was given on January 29th a gala 
mance at the Opéra-Comique of Paris, 
> the direction of M. Georges Sebas- 
and with a cast composed of leading 
from the opera houses of Berlin, 
and Vienna. 

<¢——________—-» 
VARD MacDOWELL’S early “Con- 
in D minor” for piano and orches- 
a leading item of the concert at 
of the autumn term of the Trinity 
of Music, London. This is one 
earlier works, written at Weisbaden 
} and was first heard at a London 
irmonic Concert, on May 14, 1903, 
the composer as soloist. 
Qo 
TISTS will be interested to know 
March 12th was the one hundredth 
sary of the death of Frederick 
. Born March 13, 1787, he became 
both as one of the greatest flutists 
sical history and as perhaps the 
of the classic writers for his in- 

He has been often mentioned as 
seethoven of the Flute.” 
— * &————____—_———__? 
f DR. CHARLES HEIN- 

ROTH has resigned as 


director of music at 
_ Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh. Inthe twenty- 


five years of his service 
he had given almost two 
thousand free organ re- 
citals on the fine instru- 
ment of the auditorium. 
His predecessors in these 
recitals were Frederick 
’ Archer and Edwin H. 
Dr. Heinroth becomes head of the 
music of the College of the 
r York. 
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BERNARDINO MOLINARI has been 
winning ovations when conducting the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and those of Cleve- 
land, Rochester and Detroit. He has that 
happy faculty of making the most intricate 
passages to seem perfectly lucid. His pia- 
nissimos float on the air like fairy whisper- 
ings, which makes the following climax only 
but the more stupendous. 

“¢ ———_—_—— 

FRANZ XAVIER ARENS, who has done 
so much for American musical culture, 
died on January 28th in Los Angeles. A 
native of Germany, he came to the United 
States as assistant to Julius Hey at the 
Musical Congress of the Columbian Ex- 
position. He founded the New York 
People’s Symphony Concerts, which he di- 
rected for seventeen years. He was con- 
ductor of the New York Manuscript So- 
ciety’s concerts, led music festivals at 
Indianapolis and was for five years con- 
ductor of an orchestra in Cleveland. 


C——— 
THE TENTH FESTIVAL of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporaneous Mu- 
sic is to be held in Vienna from June 16th 
to 22nd. Ten of the twenty-three works 
chosen for performance are by natives of 
former Austro-Hungarian territory. The 
land of Haydn and Mozart has not ceased 
to be the home of music. 
(One ee 

MOZART’S “REQUIEM” had a per- 
formance worthy of its art when given on 
January 18th and 19th by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitsky, with the choruses interpreted by the 
Bach Cantata Club trained by G. Wallace 
Woodworth. Well known Boston singers 
were the soloists. 

—<$<—_—_____ 

“A CHRISTMAS TALE,” an American 
opera by Eleanor Everest Freer, with its 
libretto based on a French play by Bouchor, 
had a concert performance on December 
27th, at Curtiss Hall, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the American Opera Society of 
Chicago. 

¢ D 

BEETHOVEN’S one “Concerto for Vio- 
lin” had its first performance on December 
23, 1806, at the Theater an der Wien of 
Vienna. Clement, an eminent viclinist of 
the time, was the soloist; and to him Bee- 
thoven dedicated the work. The one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of this 
event was celebrated in the same house, on 
December 23rd last, with Siegmund Feuer- 
mann, of New York, as soloist, and with 
songs, choruses and the “Eroica’”” Symphony 
of the master to complete the program, 

<¢———___—_——__ 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEMORIAL 
CONCERT, in honor of Adolph M. Foer- 
ster, the eminent Pittsburgh musician, was 
held on February 7th in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

<¢ D 

THE BOSTON JEWISH SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, with S. Braslavsky as con- 
ductor, made its bow to the world, in a 
concert at Symphony Hall on January 10th. 
On the program were the “Ruy Blas” 
Overture and the “Scotch” Symphony of 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


THE CAPE TOWN ORCHESTRA 
(South Africa) has just concluded its eight- 
eenth successful season. The organiza- 
tion of forty-one members is under the di- 
rect control of the City Council and has for 
its leader Mr. William J. Pickerill, The 
two former conductors were W. J. Wendt 
and Leslie Heward. 

¢—__________» 

“ROBERT LE DIABLE,” once a favorite 
among the Meyerbeer operas, had its world 
premiére at Paris, on November 21, 1831; 
and its centenary was but lately celebrated. 
Though still occasionally heard in Europe, 
about all of it that is familiar to the 
younger generation of Americans is the 
famous song, O Robert, Idol of My Heart, 
beloved by dramatic sopranos who are equal 
to its cadenzas. 

+<¢ ——___—_———__- 

THE ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE of 
Madrid has given two ecancerts at Lisbon, 
with M. Perez Casas conducting. 

¢ > ' 

EMMA CALYVE, proba- 
bly the most celebrated 
_ and best of all interpreters 
of the réle of Carmen, has 
been made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, by 
promotion from the mem- 
bership already held in 
this order of the French 

Republic. Mme. Calvé 

will this year celebrate 

the fiftieth anniversary of 

her début as Marguerite 

in Gounod’s “Faust,” on September 23, 1882, 

at the Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels. 
(tn 

AN AMATEUR ORCHESTRA that has 
existed continuously for a hundred years is 
surely worthy of note; and such a distinc- 
tion was achieved when on December 8th 
the “Sempre Crescendo” of Leyden, Hol- 
land celebrated with two concerts its first 
century of existence. With its members 
drawn from the students, professors and 
ex-students of the University, like many 
such movements it started as a purely pri- 
vate enterprise, and at first it gave short 
fortnightly programs with only a few in- 
vited guests as audience. 

OG eee 

DR. WALTER DAMROSCH celebrated, 
on January 31st, his seventieth birthday, 
on which occasion a complimentary din- 
ner was arranged by Siegfried H. Kahn, 
prominent business man and music lover, 
at the Harmonie Club of New York. An 
impressive list of musicians and music 
lovers gathered in honor of the event. In 
keeping with Dr. Damrosch’s great service 
as an interpreter of Wagner, the event 
transpired amid panels specially decorated 
with scenes from the “Nibelungen Ring,” 
silhouettes of dragons, helmets, spears and 
shields, with the guests whose names read 
like a “Roll of Honor’ of New York’s 
musical elite, wearing raven-winged hel- 
mets as “heroes of Walhalla.” 

aren 9 

“AMERICA” was broadcast from Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 22nd, as sung by 
a chorus of twelve thousand children and 


EmMaA Catvé 


Mendelssohn and the “Sakuntala” Over- men under the direction of Walter Dam- 
ture of Goldmark. rosch. 
x LET SPRING BE A MUSICAL SEEDTIME x 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


ORLANDE 
pE Lassus 


ORLANDE pe LASSUS (Orlando di 
Lasso; Orlandus Lassus, or Orlando Lasso, 
as he variously. wrote his name), one of the 
greatest glories of the Flemish school of 
music, was born in 1532, thus making the 
present year his fourth centenary. A con- 
temporary of Palestrina, he probably was 
more widely known than that great Italian 
master, as he held important posts in Am- 
sterdam, Munich and Paris, as well as 
lived for some time in Italy. Both Lassus 
and Palestrina published their first book of 
madrigals in 1555. Lassus was a volumin- 
ous writer for the church service and left 
many masses, passions, and collections of 
motets. } 

+ ————_—____——__- 

AT DAWNING, by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, is honored with first place in the 
band music section of the January issue 
of Musical Progress and Mail, the leading 
British journal devoted to the interests of 
band and orchestral musicians. At Dawn- 
ing is, along with such others as Nevin’s 
Mighty Lak a Rose and Lieurance’s Minne- 
tonka, in that select class of “best sellers” 
among America’s art songs. 

(Qe ee 

THE NETHERLAND MUSICAL SO- 
CIETY gave at Amsterdam, in January, a 
concert of chamber music, when the as- 
sisting artist was the Hungarian composer, 
Tibor Hirsanyi. 


+<¢ ————__—_ 

THE MUSICAL UNION of Quebec re- 
cently celebrated, for the sixty-fifth con- 
secutive time, St. Cecilia’s Day with a 
grand concert. Henri Dugal was the con- 
ductor, with the tenor, M. Georges Du- 
fresne, as principal soloist. 

———— ae 

TEN AMERICAN OPERAS have had a 
total of fifty-nine performances during the 
twenty-three years that Gatti-Casazza has 
been general director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The “Canterbury Pil- 
grims” of Reginald deKoven has been heard 
six times; “Cleopatra's Night” by Henry 
Hadley, seven times; “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
by Walter Damrosch, five times; “The King’s 
Henchman” by Deems Taylor, fourteen 
times; “The Legend” by Joseph Carl Breil, 


three times; “Madeleine” by Victor Her- 
bert, four times; “Mona” by Horatio 
Parker, four times; “Peter Ibbetson” by 


Deems Taylor, six times; “The Pipe of 
Desire” by Frederick Converse, two times; 
and “Shanewis” by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, eight times. 


D 
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FEODOR CHALIAPIN 
has agreed to make a sound- 
motion picture, according 
to a report in the London 
Daily Herald. The scenario 
was written to-his order, 
by Charlie Chaplin, and it 
is built around an operatic 
singer in pre-revolutionary 


Russia. The film will be 
produced in London, in Fropor 
three ‘versions—English, Cwrariaprn 


French and German. It is 
said unofficially, that the great basso will 


receive £1,000 (near $3,500 at present ex- — 


change) a day while working on the pic- 


ture, with an additional thirty-three per’ 


cent of the proceeds. 
(Continued on page 305) 
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at half price 


BOOK of OPERA 


We are offering a limited number of copies 
of the latest (8th edition) Victrola Book of the 
Opera, sold everywhere for $2.00 at our Spe- 
cial Price of $1.00 (mailed postpaid in U. S. 
or throughout the world $1.15.) 

This beautiful volume, boxed, bound in cloth, 
contains within its 428 pages the stories of 
over 150 operas with hundreds of splendid 
illustrations. 

TEACHERS are buying these in dozen lots 
to.use for attendance and merit awards. 

5 Days Approval. lf after you receive 
your copy, you are not entirely satisfied, you 
may return it and the purchase price will be 
promptly refunded. 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 


Dept. E 
10th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


ASK FOR 


Two-Color 
Title 
Pages 


Ask your dealer or write us for a 
free catalog listing 510 compositions 


BELWIN, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


for a Teacher's Certificate of Piano Technic? 
Apply for the 
Von Unschuld's Modern Piano Technic 


(by Correspondence) 
A normal Course (100 lessons and 389 pictures) explain- 
ing the teaching of modern Technical Training from 
first year to Concert Class accompanied by a nine 
year graded course, by Mme. Marle von Unsehuld, the 
eminent Viennese Pianist and Pedagogue. Costs $50. 
Two tr.al lessons $1.05, to be sent with application. 


Address Won Unschuld Normal Course 
1644 Columbia Rd. N. W. Washington, D. C, 


E115 60c 


E117 75c 
E4 60c Special designs furnished at 


no extra cost. You buy dl- ¢ 
rect from factory at factory $166 $1.00 
prices. Catalog sent free. 


C. K. GROUSE CO.,91 Bruce Ave., No Attleboro, Mass. 
Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a complete course in 


JAZ Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


© you take advantage of the many 
excellent merchandising oppor- 


tunities which ETUDE Advertising 


Columns offer you ? 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS a» LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estastisuepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO & SON CO. 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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A Song of Redemption (Voceal)............. D. Protheroe 270 
To a Wood Violet (Violin and Piano)...... W. M. Felton 272 
Song. of April .(Otgan)s.)..0::. npn J. H. Rogers 272 
Goblins (Four Hands)". ac... water ae ere FR. Ketterer 274 
My First Piece (Four Hands)............... R. N. Kerr 274 


Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 


Lovely Maiden, (Orchestra) =... <\. a. auiegs Sheena J. Haydn 276 
Little Sweetheart ti ccc ccete hc caste eee H. P. Hopkins 278 
The Old'“Music, Bods esate. sean eee CO. H. Maskell 278 
Playing; Ball < s\y pete eyates es © ous. s:eate See L. OG. Rebe 279 
Junior High Entrance March............. M. M. Watson 279 
Morning. Songs. och os» © nop olson Se P. Zilcher 280 
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THE ETUD 


IN NEW YORK 


Stay at the Barbizon-Plaza 
The Home of All the Arts 


Home of the nationally famou: 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall, — 
Sound proof practice studios 

available. 

Musicales by distinguished artists. 

> Topical Talks by eminent autho 

An Art Gallery for current ex 

hibitions. 


$3 a Day ... $17 a Week 
Including a delicious Continental Breakfa 


Fashionable, yet convenient loca 
Facing Central Park. 


For reservations telephone Circle 7-70 
or write for Booklet EE 


BARBIZON : PLAZS 
HOTEL 


101 West §8th St., New Y 


THE 


CAROLYN ALCHI 


Revised by Vincent Jones 
APPLIED HARMONY 
-PART I AND PART II, $2.00 EACH 
-TONE THINKING and 
EAR TESTING $2.00 
KEYBOARD HARMONY ’ 
Part I, 50c; Part II, 50c; Part III, $1.00 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
HARMONY (Doris Moon) 
Form A, $2.25; Form B, $2.25 
ESSENTIALS IN THE TEACH- 

ING OF HARMONY 
(Vincent Jones) $1.50 


—— 
L. R. JONES 
PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 
227-229 E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles — 
Sold by Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia — 


Information for 
Etude Readers & Advertise: 


Tue Erupe Music MaGazin 


Published monthly by 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Entered as second-class matter January 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila. Pa., um: 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1932, by. Theodore Presser 
Co., for U. S. A. and Great 
Britain, 


Subscription Price 

$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Posse: 
Canada, $2.25 per year, All other countri 
$3.00 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents 


Renewals 

No receipt is sent far renewals since t 
mailing wrapper shows the date to wh 
paid, 


Discontinuances . 

Owing to the educational character 
Tue Erupe many do not wish to @ 
an issue. Therefore, the publishers 
pleased to extend credit covering a ye 
subscription beyond expiration of paid 
period. Subscribers not wishing this 
please send a notice for discontinuance 
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Cat. No. 

25048 

Grade | 

ge Price, 
sg 25c. 


(OFORTE 


IC AECES 


o/ 


OSE | 


4s 
% 
x 
a 


Grade 2!/2 
Price, 40c. 


18484 
Grade I'/y, Pr., 30c. 


22812 
Grade 2, Price, 25c, 


~ CHARMING 
Veer MUSIC J 


Price, 


=" “COVERSe: 7 


HE cover designs on the new Presser editions 
of sheet music are even more fascinating than 
those in the past. 


ERFORMIN CG 
DEAR, 


‘ibdbroste 


We know that the teacher’s first consideration 1s 
the music itself. That is, of course, the music 
must be just what is needed for the pupil— 
melodious, playable, irresistible. 


But we want more than that. We know from 


HO 3 
J UVEN ILE SKETCHES 


Sala our own teaching experience (and th pate. 

23779 ach xperience (a: ere are a ie Mae 
ae, : © teachers in eee ch aie WALLACE A JOHNSON 
a score of teachers in the regular employ of the 5 tHronoRe rnesann co 
Pr. 50c. Presser Company) that pupils are greatly at- Pra, 25. ; 


tracted and induced to progress by fascinating 
covers. 


Cat. No. 25483 
Gr. 2'/y 50. 


The cover should gratify and 

stimulate the child’s imagina- 

tion. It is a decided and prac 
tical asset to the teacher 


Note the grades and prices marked on 


the highly successful surrounding pieces. 
Cat. No. Cat. No. 


Gree 24 THEODORE PRESSER CO. Grae 


Price, 40c. 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 


Ask for Free Catalog Showing Portiow x Piano Pieces 


LODEN StViye. 


WW Greer 
SPINNING WHEEL | f°... 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Cat. No. 
6947 


PONY EXPRESS 


FOR THE PLANOFORTE Grade | 
_ Cat. No. Price, 
25365 25. 


FRANK H. GREY 


Gr. 2'/, Pr., 40¢ 


” 
EDWARD E. MENGES 


x com 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
ITH. CMENTMUY BFREET 


Cat. No. 23020 


24908 Grade 3 50c. Grade 3, Pr., 30c |" 


Se Oe Ors eR eee Eee Cee 


From Gay Vienna 

Set of Three Piano Pieces 
By Hans Protiwinsky 
Grade 3 
25596—Greetings from ends. 


Ask for Complete Cat. No. 
Catalog of "Presser “22954 
Collection” Grade 
Excellent Editions In 
of Standard Price, 
35c. 


Ra eo A 


25597—Puppet Show ...,. 35c. 
25598—Winds at Play... .35¢. Volumes 
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Tue Liprary 


oF ConGRESS 
Washington, D. C. 


Have You Faith 


ourself? 


In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know 
advantage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still neg 
° - to keep up with the best that is offered. 
The Great Libraries It is too easy for teachers to say “I am busy and haven't the ti 
of the World for more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making f 
effort to use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 
The Library of Congress, The Library of the British Museum, The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. 


The New York Public Library and the Libraries of the great demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one 
universities and colleges everywhere are very proud when 


; : : can find the extra time for something worth while. It is for such 

they can point to a complete set of bound volumes of THE : 3 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. teacher, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. 
him it is hard to give up his interesting class and go away for instructiC 

When you became a subscriber to THE ETUDE MUSIC 

MAGAZINE you invested in a musical publication not put The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted 

forth merely for today and tomorrow, but for all time. THE 5. 

ETUDE always contains materials of permanent value. Many Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by : 

of its features can not possibly be secured in any other way. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. A 

It constitutes an invaluable source of reference which know- 


ing subscribers prize immensely. You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that i 


possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in ye 


A magazine which great libraries regard so highly is own increased efficiency. 


worthy of being preserved in permanent fashion. In order 


é . : Look back over the last year. What progress have you made? Perhi 
to make this easily possible we have secured a special binder you've wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to 

so that these important issues may not lie around loosely and into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation tom 
perhaps become lost or destroyed. : 


Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advant 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your g 


é intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity, 

SPECIAL OFFER . : ‘ The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diplo 
= . or degree is awarded. 

We will send to any ETUDE There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they 

: I ie ape (and ETUDE is teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the spec 

subscriber (and to es is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a gene 

scribers only) ONE OF THESE knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There | 

HANDSOME BINDERS 

WITH YOUR NAME 


big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 
A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. ° Do you hold one? 
STAMPED IN GOLD UPON 
THE FRONT COVER y> 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
For Only 


Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. 


= yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! You 
81.57 Postpaid (MUneatland practicnlaniaderuby, easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 
; which what otherwise might be- Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in 
oo Fitba fogged maperines first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you informal 
citiacktes Gee Loiaaly aaae: about the lessons which will be of untold value. 
livoukareunotialreadviontorenliet dhe color ot mane is ee More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in fl 
Aes ale ight enough to be a tasteful, ari i i i i 1 
pre cmill ont teain oar subsection tor sieve cotér and < eee various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you 
< : : enough to keep out of the readily offer the same advantages which were given to them. 
one year and send the binder with iled col 
’ soiled color tone. Altogether be E j 
your name stamped in gold for this is a substantial binder with- This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 
Z out being cumbersome and it in- : r 


$3.00. (Canada and British Pos- volves no intricate mechanism. e e e 
sessions, $3.85). its "eagyimethod of binding per University Extension Conservatory 
at a time as received. DEPT. 38, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


& — eae ii ii iii i i ii i i i rT Tr ra aa aaa ara a ae eae ie 
he it + Send Orders Only To UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 38 
Matai T H E E T U D E Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding cot j 
a seen: C MAGAZINE have marked with an X below. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. ( Piano, Normal Course (0 Trumpet ( Guitar 

Philadelphia, Pa. for Teachers LJ Cornet CJ Ear Training 
( Piano, Course for Stu- (] Voice Sight Sir 
dents (] History of Music (2 Mandolin 4 

( Public School Music ] Choral Conducting (] Saxophone | 

(] Harmony (] Clarinet (] Piano Accoré 

(Lj) Adv, Composition (CD Violin 

INatneyraes cece oidibfaltte e'e vie eve Sk etmutnte siete </otglatein aetaenanentars AGE ceeseoccence 

Street INO: tviecs <5 ae 4c Tals ehe eer stoma 6. Relsieleta Senne Rr im 

City ce neteewe es Core eneeseoesereseererseseseees State occceerteneeseenhe al 

How long have you taught Piano?.............eeee serene How many pupils hat 

NOW Pau Ave «cd's rs acne Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate? ......... Ha 

studied Harmony?.......+.++++++++++++Would you like to earn the Degree of B 
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TEACHERS 


MAINTAIN YOUR 


CENTURY EDITION ECONOMY 


Holds Teachers and Holds Pupils 


The teaching fraternity has naturally been affected by the present depres- 
sion, as music is unfortunately considered more or less a luxury and con- 
sequently one of the first retrenchments that comes to the mind of the 


parent is the thought of reduc- 
ing the expense of teaching the 
youngsters music. Try to convince 
them that this is not a luxury—it is 
iimost impossible to do so. What 
can do, however, is to co- 

erate with the parent to reduce 
the cost of instruction, not by 
lowering your fee, but by helping 
cut down the cost of the student’s 
music. This has two advantages— 
lst—to show the parent of the 
child that you are anxious and 
willing to cooperate as regards the 
expense of instruction. 2nd—it 
will make both you and your 
student better acquainted with the 
Century Edition, which is not only 
worthy of comparison with the 
very finest editions existing today, 
but which, strange to say, has been 
standardized to sell at 15c per 
copy, irrespective as to whether 
the edition contains two or twenty 
pages. Remember, this standard- 
ized price has not been achieved 
by printing an inferior edition— 
we unhesitatingly invite your 
comparison of the Century Edi- 
tion with the most perfect edition 
that money can buy, be it from 
the standpoint of paper, printing, 
engraving, fingering, phrasing, 
or any other point that you can 
name. 


CENTURY EDITION 


Next to the problem of retaining 
your student, the most interesting 
and vital problem confronting the 
teacher is how to attain the best 
results in the shortest possible 
time and at the lowest possible 
cost to the pupil. To meet this 
need Century Edition has been 
created—a superlatively beautiful 
edition of teaching material selling 
at 15c per copy and including over 
2700 compositions by the world’s 
most famous writers of teaching 
material consisting of PIANO 
SOLOS— PIANO DUETS— 
PIANO TRIOS—VIOLIN and 


you 


} PIANO—TWO VIOLINS and 


¥ 
| 
a 
tT 


PIANO—VIOLIN, CELLO and 
-PIANO—VIOLIN QUARTETS 
_—SAXOPHONE and PIANO 
_—MANDOLIN and GUITAR 
and VOCAL. 


entu ry 


Suretr Music 


PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ each 


(Capital letter following each title indicates 


ey—number the grade. 
Aloha Oe (Hawaiian Waltz) G-3_ 


WwooD 
Barearolle (Tales of Hoffman) F-3__0FFENBACH 


Beautiful Blue Danube, D-4__ ieee wea 
Black Hawk Waltz, Eb-2__ 


STANDARDIZE YOUR MUSIC 


REDUCE YOUR PUPIL’S EXPENSE 
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USE ‘CENTURY 


CENTURY EDITION 


Standardization has also brought home to the teacher the fact that the 
edition itself can be purchased in almost every music store in the 
United States. Simply tell your pupils to ask for the Century Edition 
and rest secure in the fact that you will have an edition which is 
mechanically and musically perfect. 


PRICE 


CENTURY— 


THE PERFECT EDITION 


The popularity of Century Edition 
is today a fitting tribute to the 
pfogressiveness of its publishers. 
Millions of copies are sold each 
year, thousands of representative 
teachers and dealers of all grades 
and classes use and recommend 
the edition with its standardized 
price of 15¢ per copy. Century 
Edition has also been standardized 


¢ 


(Im Canada 20c) 


PIANO DUETS (Four Hands) 15¢ each. 


Golden Star Waltz, C-2 
Humoreske, G-3 

Hungarian Rhapsody, 2, , Om-5 omy 
La Grace, F-3_ 

Little Fairy Waltz, G-2 
March Militaire, D-2 


Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap. D-4____ LEON DORE 
Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin) Bb-3_.___ WAGNER 


Camp of the Gypsies, Am-2_..- SS 
Dark Eyes, Dm-3__ a5 

Darkie’s Dream, The, Eb-3 

Deep River (Trans.) C-3- 

Doll’s Dream, C-2_____. 

Dreaming, Meditation F- 

Dreaming of Santa Claus, C- 

Dream of Shepherdess, G-4- 

Elegie (Melody) Em-4 

Elizabeth Waltz, C-t- 
Fifth Nocturne, Ab-4 
Grand March de Concert, Db- 
Grande Polka de Concert, Gb 5-6 
Hanon Virtuoso Pianist, Part t__ 
Holy Night, Silent Night, C-3_ 
Home Guard, The, F-3_ 

Humming Bird, Waltz F-2 
Humoreske, Gb-4 
Hungarian Dance No. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
Idilio, Ab-4 ___-___ 
IL Trovatore, Fantasie Eb-4_ 
La Grace, F-3. 


La Paloma, ir EL 


Let ’Er Go (March) F-3__ 
Love and Flowers, Em-3 
Love Dreams (lohestrau 
Lucia-Sextette, D-3___ 
Lustspiel, Overture E 
March Militaire, D-3 
March of the Boy Scouts, C-|________MA 
Mary’s Pet Waltz, G ae 
Melody in F, F-4. 
Menuet, G-4 ____ 
Menuet in G, G-2_ — 
Merry Widow Walizes, The, G-4 
Moonlight on the Hudson, Db 4- 
Moonlight Sonata, C#:m-6___ 
Orientale, Bb-3 
0, Sole Mio (My Sunshine) G-3_______ DI 
Poet and Peasant, Overture D-4__ 

“RACH MAN 


=n 
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Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5 Gm-5__ 
Return of Spring, Polka Db-5 
Robin’s Departure, The, Eb-4 
Robin’s Return, The, Ab-4.___ 
Rustic Dance, Eb-3_______. 
Rustle of Autumn, Bb 4-5 
Rustle of Spring, Db-5_ 
Seales and Chords, 2.__ 
Scales and Chords, 2. 
Scarf Dance, Ab-4._ 
Shepherd Boy, The, G- 
Shepherd’s Dream, C-3__ 
Silent Night, Holy Night, C-2___ _—G 
Silver Threads Among the Gold, Bb 3-4 __ 
Sonata Pathetique, Cm- pees 2 BEET 
Song of India, A, Eb-4.__ RIMSKY- BOs 
Souvenir, Db-4 
Spinning Song, F-2 
Star of Hope, Rever 
Swan, The, G-4 
Throwing Kisses, Eb-4. 
Traviata, Eb-5 
Two Guitars, Dm-3.____ a 
Under the Double Eagle, ee a 
Up in a Swing, Ab-4 Seg 
Valse, Op. 64 No. {, 
Valse Arabesque, Eb-5 
Waltzes, Faust, 
Waltzing Doll, D- 4 
Waves of the Danube, Am-3 _ 
Wayside Chapel, The, F 3-4_ 
Wayside Rose, The, F-3____ 
Wedding March, C-5____ 
William Tell, Em-5__ 
Witches’ Dance, D-6 
You and | Waltz, G- 
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Military March, D-3_ 
Over the Waves, G-3_ 
Poet and Peasant, D- 
Qui Vive, Galop, Eb-4 
Shepherd Boy, The, G-3_ 
Zampa, Overture, D-5 


PIANO TRIOS Six Hands-One. Piano 


Betty’s Waltz, C-l_ 
Home Guard, The, F 


as regards the fingering, phrasing, 
revision, and grading in the true 
sense of the word. All composi- 
tions in Century Edition are most 
beautifully engraved and in short 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, ETC. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 254 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed...........0+ send music listed on separate sheet 


Humoreske, G-3 _ 
Little Rondo, C-! 
Menuet in G, G 2- 
Star of Hope, F-3__ 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, “15¢ each. 
Each number has separate parts for 
Violin and Piano. 

A-1to A-3 Very easy to medium 

B-1 to B-3 Easy to difficult 

C-1 to C-3 Medium to concert solos 
Angel’s Serenade, C-1 


Ave Maria, C- 
Barcarolle Valse, 


Century Edition is equal to many 
Editions costing three | to five 
times Century’s price. 

Today there are very few teach- 
ers or students who would will- 
ingly confess being narrow-mind- 
ed enough to condemn this edi- 
tion merely because it is sold at 
15¢ per copy instead of for 30c 
to $1.00 per copy, the prices 
charged for other editions. Won’t 
you get acquainted with Century 
today. Send 15 cents for any 
number listed on this page. 


CENTURY EDITION 


If you are skeptical as regards the 
Century Edition we would urge 
you most earnestly for your own 
sake and for the benefit of your 
student to secure a copy of Cen- 
tury and compare it with any 
other existing edition which you 
may have or may be familiar 
with. Remember, many of the 
most popular favorites used for 
teaching purposes are obtainable 
in Century Edition and we are 
certain that Century will prove 
positively and conclusively that 
it has no superior. 


CENTURY EDITION 


In these times retrenchment in 
many instances means holding 
your pupil. Century helps you to 
do so. It is for this reason that we 
are running this campaign of infor- 
mation for progressive teachers. 

When in doubt—use Century 
and you'll save time, trouble, 
and money. 
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Blue Butterflies "(Valse) B 

Boat Song, A-{__.._. 

Bohemian Girl, A-3_.____ 

Crimson Blushes, Caprice, B- resis 

Dream of the Shepherdess, C-i______ 

Dream Waltz, A 

Elegie, B-2 __ 

Flower Song, C 

Humoreske, A-3 ___ 

IL Trovatore, A-3______ 

Martha, B-{ __ 

May Song, A-t_ 

Maquct in G, A-3__ 
Sole Mio, A-3__ 

Poet and Peasant, 

Remembrance, A-t 

Serenade in A, C-2__ 

Silent Night, Holy Night, B-2__ 

Silver Threads enens the Gold, B-2_ 

Song of India, A, A-3..___RIMSKY-KORS 

Souvenir, C-1 

Spring Song, B-2 

Star of Hope, B-I 

Swan, The, B 

Up in a Swing, B-2__ 


TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO, 15c each. 


(Can be played as duets with one 
Violin and Piano.) 
Beautiful Blue Danube, A- aaamaronne 
Berceuse (Cradle Song) A-2 
Daisies and Lilies, Valse, A-2__ 
Italian Barcarolle, A-3 
June (Barcarolle) A-3 
Love and Flowers, A-3. 
Scarf Dance, B-I 


VIOLIN QUARTETS, 15c¢ each. 
Fairies’ Ball, The, (Valse) A-3__ 
Silver Moonlight, (Serenade) A-3 
Sparkling Sunbeams, (Caprice) A-2 


SAXOPHONE AND PIANO, 15¢ each. 


Each number contains individual parts for Eb 
Alto, Bb tenor and C Melody. 
Barcarolle, Tales of Homma Ab-3__.0F FENBACH 

Humoreske, G-4 = 

La Paloma, LF ea 

Melody in F, 

Moonlight on the aadaen, Ee 3 

Orientale, Am-5 
O Sole Mio, Bb-4_ 
Schubert’s Serenade 
Serenade, Bb-4 __ 
Sextette, Lucia, 
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LISTING OVER 2700 


FREE 


PLEASE NOTE! 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you with Century 
Music or complete cat- 
alog, send direct to us. 
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‘Presser’s for OPERET TAS! > ae 


These Brief Descriptions of Some Very Successful, 
Bright and Entertaining Musical Plays Suggest a 
Choice for Notable Amateur Performances 


OR IF YOU PREFER—Just tell us your needs, the ages and abilities of talent available, 
any operettas you have used and request that we send a group from which you may 
make a choice, or you may name particular ones you would like us to send for 
examination with return privileges. 


Elated over a successful performance of 
“Betty Lou” 


A Comic Operetta 
in Three Acts 


Betty Lou 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
Music by R. M. STULTS 
Complete Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
Stage Manager's Guide for Rental Only 
A SWEET, charming musical play that does 
not require a large group, although with 
ample stage facilities there need be no limita- 
tion to the chorus and dancing groups, if the 
latter are available. ‘‘Betty Lou’ rivals some 
professional stage shows with real song hits, 
lively chorus numbers and an interest-holding 
plot. The cast calls for two sopranos, two 
mezzo-sopranos, two altos, two tenors, two _bari- 
tones and one bass. Family problems, villainy, 
mystery, humor and love weave in and out the 
book, 


Melodious Solos and Lively, Tuneful 
Choruses Fill “‘Betty Lou” 


Here is a “bit” from it— 


= a 


Dream girl, dear lit-tle dream girl, 


Captain Kidd 


The Daughters of Robinson Crusoe 


Comic Operetta in Two Acts 


Libretto by FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
Music by WILLIAM E. BEAZLEY 
Vocal Score, $1.00 
Stage Manager's Book, 25 Cents 
N° ONE knows where the librettist heard 
about the lovely orphaned daughters of 
Robinson Crusoe, but his story of their adven- 
tures with Captain Kidd’s pirates brings about 
quite a few humorous situations. The musical 
score is sparkling and melodious and not at all 


difficult. In fact, much of the chorus work is 
in unison. Whether it be a group of high 
school students, seminary students or older 


amateur groups wanting something easy enough 
to produce with a limited number of rehearsals, 
this operetta is filled. with possibilities for “‘mak- 
ing a hit.’’ Three baritones and two tenors are 
named in the cast in addition to a male quartet, 
six sopranos, one mezzo and one alto. 


® 


Two Novel Musical Comedies 
for Men Alone 


C leopatra 


A Short Opera Burlesque for Men 


Words and Music by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 
Price, 75 Cents 


T HE excruciatingly funny situations that oc- 
cur with Cleopatra, Mark Anthony, Pom- 
pey, Caesar and the Ghost of King Tut figuring 
in “Cleo’s’’ love affairs will be thoroughly en- 
joyed. It can be presented in less than three- 
quarters of an hour. Any group of men may 
put this over successfully and it is within the 
capabilities of young men in school and college. 


Romeo and Juliet 


A Musical Burlesque for Men 

in Two Acts 
Words and Music by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 

Price, 75 Cents 

Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
ie IS quite a “toss-up” for one to select be- 
tween ‘Romeo and Juliet’? and “Cleopatra” 

(described above). After the success and fun 
of producing one has been enjoyed there will 
be a looking forward to the time when the other 
io be presented. About twenty may stage 
either. 


THE BTU. 


AN UNEQUALLED STOCK OF MUSICAL PLAYS 
AND OPERETTAS OF ALL PUBLISHERS TO DRAW 
UPON FOR SPECIFICALLY NAMED WORKS OR 
FROM WHICH TO SEND YOU A GROUP FOR 
EXAMINATION ‘ 


e 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., 


(Single copies only sent for examination.) aes ; rete 
Everything in Music Publications 


Joan of the Nancy Lee 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by AGNES EMILIE PETERSON — Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Vocal Score, Price, $2.00 


NEW musical play of fine pro- 

portions. It has a good plot 
with many amusing incidents and it 
is filled with brilliant, melodious and 
effective musical numbers. There 
are 28 named characters, 15 of 
whom must do some measure of in- 
dividual vocal work. Its year 1800 
setting and the women-hating pirates 
make this comic opera a picturesque: 
offering and the excellence of the 
music lifts it well above anything 
of the commonplace. 


Orchestration and Stage Manager’s 
Guide for Rental Only. 


Participants in a Successful Presentation 
“Briar Rose” under the Direction of Mi 
, LE. Andrews at the State Normal Schoo 


‘ Gorham, Maine, ! 
’ 
An Opera Fantas 
Briar Rose Proveccond 4) 
Book and Lyrics by AGNES EMELIE PETERS 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS _ 
Vocal Score, $1.50 E Libretto, 25 Ce 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented { 
Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 7 
ALTHOUGH but a season old, this brill 
~~ operetta has enjoyed a fine reception, T 
is the magnificence of medieval and fairyl 
pageantry in it. It is particularly accept. 
for school purposes since there is opportur 
for the use of groups of juniors along 
senior participants. “Briar Rose” is eas 
given. There are fine opportunities for dan 
with the peasant, court and fairy group sce 


——_——_"""""- 


Barbarossa of Barbar 


A Two-Act Musical Comedy 
jor Amateurs 


Book and Lyrics by 
FRANCES BENNETT 


A Comic Opera 
in Two Acts 


Hearts and Blossoms 


Book and Lyrics by LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER Music by R. M. STULTS 
Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 


HE music, lyrics and dialog of ‘Hearts and Blossoms” gain tke spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of any audience. [Four love plots are unravelled 
with numerous laugh-provoking situations arising. This is an excellent 
operetta for young people in their ‘teens and twenties. Provision has been 
made for dancing choruses, which are carefully described in the Stage Man- 
ager’s Guide; but these are not necessary to the success of a performance. 


A soprano, two mezzos, one alto, three baritones and a tenor and two couples Music by 
having no solo work are required for the main characters. The chorus may DAVID BRITTON 
be any desired number. a 
Complete Vocal Score, a 5 
$1.00 & a p 
Orchestra Parts May Be Fes! 4 FA 
Rented re 


The Marriage of Nannette 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 


Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Vocal Score, $2.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


NOTABLE success with competent 

amateurs. There is in both lyrics and 
melodies a romantic charm and_ flavor 
closely associated with the atmosphere of 
France and of Spain in the eighteenth 
century. There’ is ample opportunity for 
group and solo dancing. 


The Ghosts of Hilo 


Hawaiian Operetta for Young Ladies 


With Accompaniment of Piano, Gong 
and Tom-Tom 


Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 
“BARBAROSSA OF BARBARY,” with orien 
rhythms, rollicking choruses, humorous di 
and romantic themes, wins audiences. 

. TS adaptability can be appreciated in 

Book, Lyrics and Music by PAUL BLISS I Pree ree | pan ue many bly suc es! 

Vocal Score, Including All Dialog performances are productions by members’ 

@ Directi highly trained Choral Societies, by students 

sad See ce Decree netic Neural Schools, by High School» pupils — 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


more than one instance of an ambitious yo! 
<¢G HOSTS of HILO” is a bright, tune- : 


cast of Junior High pupils. 
4 ‘ Late’ There are opportunities for line dances, 
ful musical play with fascinating, 
mysterious plot and picturesque staging 


or comedy solo dances and stage figures by. 
possibilities. The two-part chorus work is 


singing choruses if conditions permit. 
: i s rano, 
not difficult, but is especially beautiful,, gether the main roles’ are janes iy a 
There are three soprano solo parts. 


mezzo-soprano, two basses, two baritones ~ 
two tenors. Any number of people may 
used in the choruses. 

This is one of the romantic portions of “) 
barossa.’”” Imagine a chorus singing and sw 
ing its captivating waltz rhythm. 


IN 


Pleasing Operettas for Juvenile Performer. 


A Rose Dream 


For Girls and Boys or Girls Alone 


Music by MRS, R.R. FORMAN 
Price, 60 Cents 


THIS pleasing operetta is 

rich with veins of melody 
and pretty and entertaining 
scenes. There are eight 
named characters and a de- 
mand for at least 12 in the 
chorus. 


r 
Lost, A Comet 


Music by 
GEO. L. SPAULDING 
Price, 60 Cents 


CHILDREN from 8 to 14 
are sure to make a hit 
with this musical play which 
aims solely to be amusing and 
entertaining. In addition to 
the 17 in the cast, there is 
opportunity for any size 
chorus, 


The Pirate’s 
Umbrella 


Operetta for Boys 
Music by MRS.R.R. FORMAN 
rice, 60 Cents 
THs is a melodious and 
well-planned musical play 
involving two young’ Amert- 
cans. Their experiences with 
the pirates and a tribe of 
savages keep the audience 
amused and intent. 


Pandora 


An Operetta in Three Arts 
By C. E. LE MASSENA 
Price, $1.00 
Orchestration may be rented 
M ANY successful presenta- 

tions of ‘‘Pandora” have 
been given. It is not a trite 


little thing but a full three- 
act musical play with which 
young performers can well 
please an audience through- 
out its hour and a half, 


(DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER COVERING THESE AND OTHERS FREE ON REQUEST) 


Rag, Tag and 
Bobtail 


Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 


By PAUL BLISS 
Price, 75 Cents 


IN TUNEFUL miniature 
comic opera which keeps 
the audience guessing and 
amused. 7 girls and 10 boys 
are given named parts. The 
chorus may be any size. 


rs 
Let’s Go Traveling 


By CYNTHIA DODGE 
Price, 60 Cents 


ALTHOUGH 14 Characters 
are singled out, there are 
but five easy solos to be sung 
and the rest is unison chorus 
singing. The music is bright 
and happy and the idea of 
the operetta quite interesting 
and_ entertaining. 
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When the splen-dor of night, With 
ry - 
The Crimson Eyebro 


A Fantastic Romance of Old Ch 
in Three Acts 


Orchestra Parts May Be Rent 
Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 


HE musical numbers of “Crimson 1] 
brows’? are melodious and vw eas 
Its plot is delightful and entertaining. 
Crimson Eyebrows” barn their ey 
show they would be faithful to their la 
of blood in following their leader to overt! 
a _usurper on the throne. How the ust 
tries to fool the Princess, the real heir t 
throne, and how the Princess falls in love 
the rebel leader and all the vicissitu 
fronting the lovers await you in this 
musical play. The various conspirators 
some splendid comedy scenes. Two 
one contralto, three baritones, and 
are required for the principal charac 
choruses of ladies and nobles of th 
soldiers, etc., may be any worthwhile 
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THE APPLETON “MASTER-COMPOSER” SERIES PRESENTS NOT ONLY EACH 
COMPOSER’S FINEST WORKS, BUT ALSO HIS LIFE-STORY 


Each volume begins with a colorful, accurate and concise sketch of the composer’s career, followed by thirty 
or more of his most popular compositions, selected not only from piano works, but also from symphonies, 
operas, etc. These are linked together by interesting paragraphs of biographical, anecdotal or critical in- 
formation. In this way you become intimately acquainted with each composer bothas a master of music 


and as a man. 


hand numbers. 


laneous compositions. 


No. 2, the March 
“Moment Musical’. 


The Chopin compositions in this volume are 
those which have made his name immortal. There 
are two of the most delightful etudes, six of the 
most inspiring mazurkas, six favorite nocturnes, 
seven delicately wrought preludes, nine exquisite 
waltzes, and several equally interesting miscel- 
In addition, there are sev- 
eral compositions delightfully arranged as four- 


The Schubert volume is rich in the composi- 
tions which have made this master’s name famous 
the world over, such as the Impromptu Op. 142, 
Militaire, the well beloved 
There are also ten piano 
transcriptions of his famous songs, and fourteen 


Containing transcriptions from his symphonic, operatic and 


irom his 
most beauriful 


dance works, as well as several admirable four- 
selections hand arrangements. 


APPLETON & COMPANY 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


2OFESSIONAL 
IRECTORY 


EASTERN 


BROAD STREET Bote: RVATORY 
° usic 


F 
Gilbert Rayaolds Combs, Director 
Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR de. SINGING 
R D (from Rudiments to Professional 
Excellence) MUSICOLOGIST, 
R, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
4 ARTS. Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
- Director, 310 West 92nd Street 
: Correspondence Instruction. 

je Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, 

8 Counterpoint and Musical Form. 
each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one- 
e—State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 


=RSE COLLEGE ‘32 


“Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


ANDOAH COLLEGE 


F MUSIC. Special Sans in 

y estra, Public Senool Music. 

‘ = the heart of the Shenandoah valley, 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 

tors, Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 

ete. Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64th year. 
| A nae ee of Music, Nationally 
Coie ano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 
M. 60 ©. Van Buren St. Chicago. 


ce. RY OF 
f | USIC. Established 1867 
uM Highland Ave. and Oak Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
=" CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Stndents. 100 Teachers 


5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 


RVATORY OF MUSIC 
eee, Tilinois 
Wm. F. Bentley, Director 


CONSERVATORY 
in NESTERNS: MUSIC, Piano 
Violin, Voice, Theory, 


gus Esther C. Benson, President, 


Photograph Copyrighted by G. Schirmer, Inc. 


The piano works of Edvard Grieg are prime 
favorites with every player, who will appreciate 
the extent and variety of those contained in this 
volume—exactly twenty-five in number. There 
are also transcriptions from’ his most famous or- 
chestral works and chamber music with which 
you will spend many pleasing and _ instructive 
hours. You will also find the greatest enjoyment 
in the several four-hand arrangements. 


Tschaikowsky was a master of melody as you 
will soon find out when you play the fourteen 
piano compositions from his pen which are in 
this volume. There are also numerous transcrip- 
tions from his symphonies, operas, ballets and 
chamber music, many of which are heard nightly 
as played by famous orchestras and soloists over 
the radio. The four-hand arrangements will also 
afford you pleasure. 


most beautiful 
compositions, 


All modern music stores carry these volumes—Look them over at your music shop. 


35 W. 32nd St., New York City 


This young lady had had only four piano lessons when this 
picture was taken, on October 23, 1931, at the Diller-Quaile 
School in New York. 


She is a seven-year-old pupil of Sophie Pratt Bostelmann, of the faculty 
of the school, and is studying the 


BAUER-DILLER-QUAILE 
COURSE 


Just before this picture was taken she played perfectly the reading 
piece, ‘Hide and Seek”, on page 39 of Book 1, looking at her music. Then 
she closed her book and took a five-minute lesson on the rote piece, “Ina 
Chinese Theatre”, on page 43. This picture shows her hands ready to play 
the first part of the piece. 


Not every child is as talented as this young 
lady, or will learn as quickly, but every child 
can learn the same sound principles, presented 
in the same direct, logical manner. 


See for yourself! Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


! 
| G. SCHIRMER, (Inc.) 

' 3 East 43rd Street, 

' New York, N. Y. Check 

| here: 

' Please charge and [| Book I of the Bauer-Diller-Quaile Course, 
; send me: Price, 75 cents 

() Book If of the Bauer-Diller-Quaile Course, 
j Price, $1.00 

I [] Your free illustrated booklet on the 
j Bauer-Diller-Quaile Course 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

' 

\ 
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EDWIN BACH MANN—B, 
in Budapest. Violinist. 
Stud. at Budapest Cons. 
and Royal Acad. Debut 
at 15. Has toured S. 
Amer. and U. S, Faculty 
of Curtis Inst., Phila. 


MRS. ANNE LANDS- 
BURY BECK — Public 


School Musie Supervisor. 
Mem. Board of Dir., 
Musie Super. Nat. Con- 
ference. Now located at 
Univ. of Oregon, -Eugene, 


Oregon. 


WILLIAM STERNDALE 


BENNETT—B. Apr. 13, 
1816, Sheffield; d. Feb. 1, 
1875. Distinguished FE 


lish composer. Called ‘’The 
English Mendelssohn,’’ 
Wrote God is a Spirit. 


OSCAR BERINGER—B. 
July 14, 1844, Purtwangen, 
Baden; d. Feb. 21, 1922, 
Pianist. Studied at Leip- 
zig and Berlin. ‘Taught in 
the Royal Acad. of Music 
from 1885. 


VASSILI BESEKIRSKY 
—B. 1879, Moskow. Violin- 
ist and teacher. Ifas 


toured Europe and America 
as recitalist. Now on music 
faculty of Michigan Univ., 
Ann Arbor. 


HENRY ROWLEY 
BISHOP—B. Nov, 15, 
1786, London; d. Apr. 30, 
1855. Noted English com- 
poser and cond. Pupil of 
F. Bianchi; took Mus. B. 


at Oxford. Wrote 80 operas, 
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LOUIS BAILLY 
in Valenciennes, France. 
Eminent yiola virtuoso, 


Stud. at Paris Cons, 
Member of Geloso, Flon- 
zaley and Elman Quartets. 
Now with Curtis Inst. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 

—B. Apr. 29, 1879, Liv- 
erpool, Noted British 
Conductor. Has appeared 
in Americ with INS 7¥. 
Philh., Philadelphia and 
Boston Sym. Orchestras. 


ANDRE BENOIS T— 
Pianist and accompanist. 
Has toured extensively with 
Elman, Heifetz, Kreisler, 
Spaulding, Nordica, Schu- 
mann-Heink and _ others. 
Lives in 


BS cS 


CHARLES DE BERIOT 


B. Feb. 20, 1802, Louvain; 
a, Apr, 8 1870. Cele- 
brated violinist and com- 
poser. Largely self-taught. 
Wrote and many 
studies for violin. 


WILLIAM THOMAS 


BEST—B. 
Carlisle, May 10, 
1897. Distinguished _ or- 
ganist and composer. Held 
many organ appointments. 
Art of Organ 


Aug. 
Engl.; d. 


18, 1826, 


Author: 
Playing. 


v 


DAVID Ss. BISPHAM— 
B. Jan. 5, 1857, Phila.; d. 
Oct.» 2, 182). Operatic 
baritone. Stud. in Milan 
and London. Leading bari- 
tone at Royal Opera, Lon- 
tion, and Metro. Opera, N. Y. 


THE ETUDE HisTORICAL 
MusicAL PortTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 
In the cases of some musicians it has been found impossible even after long research to secure a 


portrait suitable for reproduction. 


mentary list when this series is regularly completed. 


If such portraits can be secured they will be added in a supple- 


4 * 

VAN_ BEE- 
— B: Dec. 16, 
1770, Bonn-on-Rhine; 4d. 
Mar. 26, 1827. Stands 
supreme as composer of 
instr. music. Brought sym- 
phony and sonata to their 
highest point. 


LUDVIG 
THOVEN 


PIERRE - LEONARD - 


LEOPOLD BENOIT — B. 
Aug. 17, 1834, Harlebeke, 
Belg.; d. Mar. 8, 1901. 
Flemish composer and 
writer. operas, 
oratorios, 


Wrote 
elc. 


bi ae 
IRVING BERLIN — B. 


1888, Russia. Song-writer. 
Came to N. Y. in 1893. 
Composer of scores for 
many musical shows. Most 
popular songs: Always, All 
Alone. 


ADOLFO BETTI — B. 
Mar. 21, 18 Lucea, Tas- 
Violinist. Pupil of 
ar Thomson, First vio- 
linist with Flonzaley Quar- 
tet since 1903. Now re- 
sides in N. Y. City. 


MRS, ALLENE K. BIX- 
BY—B. in Pa. Organist, 
composer and teacher. Has 
composed anthems, songs 
and plano pieces, Lives 
in Binghamton, N.- Y. 
Wrote: Quips and Quirks, 


VINCENZO BELLINI—B. 


Nov. 3, 1801, Catania, 
Sicily; d. Sept. 23, 1835. 
Gifted operatic composer. 


Noted for the charm of his 
melodies. Best-loved opera: 
Norma. 


G. N. BENSON — B. 

1873, Moline, Tl. 

r, teacher, pianist 

and organist. Ed. Augus- 

tana Cons., Rock Island, 

Til. Wrote The School 
Colors, Captivation. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ—B. 


Dee. 11, 
André, 
1869. 
Called “‘Kather of 
modern 
Wrote: 


1868, Cote-Saint- 
France; d. Mar, 8, 


Composer and writer. 
ultra- 
orchestration.’” 
Damnation de Faust. 


oes 3 


L: a soa 
MISS ADA BICKING— 


Public School Music Su- 
pervisor. Dir. Mich. State 
Music Dept.; Nat. Re- 
search Council of Music 
Ed.; Nat. Music Week 
Com. Lives in Lansing, 
Michigan. 


GEORGES BIZET — B. 
Oct. 25, 1838, Paris; d. 
Jun, 8, 1875. Distinguished 
French composer. Entered 
Paris Cons. at 9. Wrote: 
Carmen, |’Arlésienne and 
other operas, 


HERMAN BELLSTEDT 
—B. Feb. 21, 1858, Bre- 
men, Ger.; d. June 8, 
1926. Cornet virtuoso and 
bandmaster. Came to U. S. 
at >29. Appeared with 
Sousa; Thomas, and others. 


IRENEE BERGE — 


French composer. Studied 
at Paris Cons. with Du- 
bois and Massenet. Has 
written cantatas and sym- 
phonie works. Deceased. 
Lived in America. 
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HENRI BERTINI — B. 


Oct. 28, 1798, London; 4d. 
Oct. 1, 1876. Pianist and 
composer, Toured widely 


in Europe. Wrote chamber- 
music and many pieces for 
piano. 


MATHILDE BILBRO 
B. Tuskegee, Ala. Teacher, 
author and composer. Has 
written many educational 
music works, songs and 
piano pieces. Wrote Pris- 
cilla’s Week. 


CHARLES D. BLAKE— 
B. Sept. 18, 1847, Wal- 
pole, Mass. Composer. 
Pupil of J. K. Paine, Har- 
vard and J.C. D. Parker. 
Wrote: On to Victory, 
Waves of the Ocean, ete. 


Mar. 
Northern Bohemia; d. July 
3, 1874. 
poser, 

and Liszt. 
salon-pieces for piano. 


Mee i ae . 
FRANZ BENDEL — 
23, 1833, Schonlinde, 


Pianist and com- 
Pupil of Proksch 
Wrote many 


FRANCESCO BERGER 


—B. June 10, 1834, Lon- 
don, Pianist and com- 
poser. Pupil of Moscheles 
and Hauptmann. [Prof. of 
Piano at Royal Academy. 
Songs and piano pieces. 
F S 


BER- 


Sept. 1767, 

Apr. 22, 1844. 
Opera-composer. Pupil of 
Rey and Sacchini. Com- 
posed 47 operas; 5 ora- 
torios and 5 cantatas. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI-—B. 


in Florence, Italy. Con- 
ductor and teacher. Ed. 
at Cons. of Florence. Asso. 
with numerous opera com- 
panies, Now on faculty, 
Curtis Inst., Phila. 


DOROTHY GAYNOR 
BLAKE — B. St. Joseph, 
Mo. Composer of edu. 
piano music. Daughter of 
the noted composer, Jessie 
L. Gaynor, Wrote: Mus. 
Portraits from Amer, Hist. 


ISABELLA BEATON — 
B. May 20, 1870, Grin- 
nell, Towa. Concert pian- 
ist and composer. Studied 
abroad with Moskowski, 
Emma Koch and _ others, 


Piano debut at 12. 


MAX BENDIX—B. Mar. 
28, 1866, Detroit. Violinist 
and conductor. Pupil of 
Jacobssohn. Toured widely 
in U.S. and Europe. 
Cond. Metro. and Manhat- 
tan Opera Companies. 


aes 8 
WILHELM BERGER — 
B. Aug. 9, 1861, Boston; 
d. Jan. 16, 1911. Com- 
poser and teacher. Stud. 
in Berlin, and later lived 
there as teacher of piano. 
Works for orch., voice, ete. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN— 
B. in South Amer. Pianist 
and teacher. Studied with 
Teichmuller, Leipzig. N. Y. 
debut, 1918. Has toured 
Europe, U. S. and Mexico 
with great success. 


ARTHUR BIRD — B. 
Jul. 28, 1856, Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. Dec. 22, 19238, 
Organist and — composer. 
Pupil of Haupt, Loesch- 
horn and Liszt. Many 
compositions for orchestra 
and piano. 


Aug.  3,. 189%, 
English composer. > 
Cane sas and_ Royal 
Moved to U. S., 1928, 
Instr, and yocal works, 


Cc, 
Served in World War. 


JOHN W. BE 
B. Norwalk, 0. 
Denison and 
Uniy. Musie Sup 
Conference; Nat. 
Council. Faculty, 
western Univ., Eva) 


& G 
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SIR JULIUS 
DICT—B. Noy. 27, 
Stuttgart; d. June 5, 
Composer and pi 
Pupil of Weber. 7 
U. S. with Jennie Zi 
Wrote numerous opera 


ARTHUR BERG 
Mar. 24, 1882, S$ 
Minn. Violinist, 
and composer. 
America. Lecturer 
music, Cond. Mun 
Concerts, N, Y. City 


ei 


WILLIAM BERW 
8. Dec, 26, 1864, Se 
Ger. American ¢0 
Studied with Rhein 
Prof. at Syracus 
since 1892. Many 
songs and piano pil 


J. W. BISCHOF! 
1850, Chicago; 4 
Blind composer ant 
ist. Studied at 
sin Inst, for the B 
in London, Wrolt 
Night, Sweet ore 


{ 
} 


PAUL BLISS 
25. 1872, Chi 

ganist, composer 4 
Pupil of Guila 
senet. Has ¢ 

erettas, 

shorter 


SARAH JOSEPHA HALE 


America made a more distinctive contribution than in that 
of Public School Music. 
| The transcendent art of sound, with its myriads of possi- 
bilities, is the least tangible of all arts but is one of infinite 
potentialities. It is a painting with invisible pigments which 
vanish instantly and yet so deeply affect the human soul that 
their influence may endure a lifetime. The child that has a 
good musical training undergoes an experience in esthetic de- 
velopment and mental codrdination that cannot be secured in 
any other manner. He becomes more responsive, more alert, 
} ~—~—s more receptive, and develops powers of concentration in a way 
| which has amazed many educational observers. 
Even before the time of Plato the importance of music in 
| education was widely recognized. It was not until the 
eighteenth century, however, that it was adapted in a practical 
| manner to regular day-school education, when Friederich 
Ng Froebel and others started to employ music as an essential part 
of the regular training of children in connection with their 
other studies. It was Dr. Lowell Mason who started the great 
movement in Amerca. Mason was born at Medfield, Massa- 
chusetts, January 24th, 1792, and died at Orange, New Jersey, 
August 11th, 1872. Mason had the soul of a pioneer. He was 
practically self-taught. At sixteen he became the leader of the 
choir in his church and conducted singing classes after the 
-__ manner of the time. When he was twenty years old he moved 
i : to Savannah, Georgia, where he became a clerk in a bank but 
___ did not give up his musical work. In 1822 the famous Handel 
a and Haydn Society of Boston published a collection of songs 
prepared by Mason (together with F. L. Abel). Please note 
that at this early date in our musical history, while Beethoven 
was still alive, our musical taste was sufficiently advanced to 
admit a popular collection of this sort in which Mason had 
adapted many tunes from Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. The 
collection was known as the “Handel and Haydn Society’s Col- 
lection of Church Music.” Mason’s name barely appeared. The 
book was such a success that Mason removed to Boston to 
engage in Church Music. He became president of the society 
which he soon turned into an organization for the introduction 
of music in the public schools. In 1833, nearly one hundred 
years ago, we find him virtually the school music supervisor of 
Boston, probably the first in America. Mason was greatly in- 
_ fluenced by the educational theories of the Swiss philosopher 
__ and teacher, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, and in 1837 he went 
_ to Germany to investigate public school methods in connection 
with music. Returning to his native country, he wrote Musical 
Letters from Abroad, a very important contribution to the peda- 
 gogical literature of that day. In 1835 New York University 
bestowed upon him the degree of Doctor of Music, the first 
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honorary distinction of this kind conferred in America. Dr. 
Mason spent his last years in Orange, New Jersey, with his 
sons, one of whom was Dr. William Mason, the famous Liszt 
pupil and the author of “Touch and Technic,” one of the most 
constructive works on pianoforte study ever written. Dr. 
Mason was one of the most beloved men in our educational 
history, and his influence upon our public school music reaches 
right up to this hour. 

All of the foregoing facts about Dr. Mason were secured 
from Grove’s Dictionary, which, excellent as it is, fails to give 
one of the most important influences in Dr. Mason’s peda- 
gogical career. This was Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. In fact it 
was not until the recent publication of Ruth E. Finley’s excel- 
lent biography of Mrs. Hale (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) that we 
had very much information about this truly remarkable social 
influence upon American life and progress. Mrs. Hale was 
born October 24th, 1788 at Hanover, New Hampshire. Among 
other things: 

“She was responsible for Thanksgiving Day as a national 
holiday.” 

“She was an early champion of elementary education for 
girls equal to that of boys and of higher education 
for women.” 

“She was the first to advocate women as teachers in public 
schools.” 

“She helped to organize Vassar College.” 

“She demanded for housekeeping the dignity of a profes- 
sion and put the term ‘domestic science’ into the 
language.” 

“She began the first movement for the retention of prop- 
erty rights for women.” 

“She started the first day nursery.” 

“She was the first to stress the necessity for physical train- 
ing for her sex.” 

“She was the first to suggest public playgrounds.” 

“She organized the Seaman’s aid society and the first 
Sailor’s Home.” 

“She sent out the first medical missionaries.” 

“She raised the money that finished Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment.” 

“She was the author of two dozen books and hundreds of 
poems including Mary had a little lamb (of which 
her authorship is well authenticated) .” 

“She was the first womah editor in this country and for 
forty years presided over the destinies of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, the most widely circulated magazine 
of the times.” 

Mrs. Hale’s connection with music was that she provided 

the verses for many of Dr. Mason’s most successful school 
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music books. Her “School Sony Book,” published in 1834 by 
Allan and Ticknor in Boston, gives no credit on the title page, 
to Dr. Mason. Mrs. Hale met Dr. Mason in Boston, in 1828, 
and they became lifelong friends. It was Mason who inspired 
her to write “Poems for our Children;’ and among the first 
poems he set to music was Mary had a Little Lamb. “They 
were unique, an innovation and represented the first step to- 
ward wide-spread musical education. Lowell Mason and Sarah 
Hale had set American children singing.” 

Mrs. Hale was an active protagonist for music for the 
masses, and nearly every copy of Godey’s carried a musical 
composition. Naturally she did all in her power to promote 
music in the public schools. All honor to this remarkable 
personality who has given so much to our country, for which 
we should be grateful. Out of the quaint Victorian period in 
which she lived has developed very potent things, reminding 
us of the stability and character of our forebears. In the rabid 
hours of 1932 the influence of these two simple resolute pioneers 
is still felt. 

What would Dr. Mason and Mrs. Hale think if they could 
visit the thousands of public schools in America today? What 
would they think of America’s amazing school orchestras and 
school bands, playing, in astonishing fashion and with superb 
instruments, music that in Dr. Mason’s day was considered 
impossibly difficult? 

This month the Music Supervisor’s Conference meets in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It will be a significant gathering of a vast 
number of followers of Dr. Mason and Mrs. Hale. If there is 
any name that we might add to those pioneers, it is that of Dr. 
Frances Elliot Clarke whose great initiative, experience and 
labor were in a large sense responsible for the organization of 
this indispensable group in American musical educational life. 


PIANO SALES INCREASING 


HE Business Week, America’s foremost weekly business 

journal, announces, in an excellent article, “Music is com- 
ing back!” 

It says in part: 

“Music is coming back. Concert goers may not know it 
has been away, but musical instrument makers have been chas- 
ing it up and down the scale of popularity for years. For 
them, the musical index of America is expressed in the number 
of pianos and fiddles in active service, and not in the ecstasies 
of a Toscanini’s shoulder blades. 

“Piano makers, especially, see a real renaissance of music, 
and can explain in no other way the fact that people are actu- 
ally buying pianos. 

“Cynical souls are quick to point out that most of these 
sales are at reduced prices, that the industry is over-anxious, 
all too willing to interpret random chords on the cash registers 
as the opening bars of an overture to old-time piano prosperity. 

“In rebuttal, industry optimists rest their case on this 
simple philosophy: nobody buys a piano at any price, no matter 
how low, unless he wants a piano. Shoes and ships may be 
bought because they’re bargains, but not pianos. 

“Just what is causing this revival, instrument makers are 
not stopping to inquire. They wonder if it’s the pangs of de- 
pression, which have filled a stricken people with the desire for 
sad music—personally produced. They are even willing to 
credit their old enemy, the radio, with arousing a yearning 
which it can’t itself satisfy. 

“Specifically, they indicate the programs on musical appre- 
ciation directed by prominent musicians, the radio lectures 
designed to stimulate interest in music as self-expression and 
sponsored by the music and radio industries. 

“Even the cynics will admit that the alleged common de- 
nominator of the emotions has acquired a new standing and a 
broader base. The old ‘Poet and Peasant’ addicts have become 
Brahms-conscious. 

“Colleges which once gave ‘elementary musical apprecia- 
tion,’ for athletes only, now grant credits for serious music 
study. Public schools are encouraging its inclusion in the edu- 
cational program. In 1929, but 389 municipalities with 517 
teachers gave group piano instruction; in June, 1931, there 
were 2,349 teachers, in 1,006 cities, giving little Johnny his 
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finger work along with his number work and so forth. 

“Many manufacturers have reduced prices on their stand- 
ard lines; others have brought out new models built to a price. 
All agree that self-playing pianos are not the basis of the de- 
mand, that uprights are little wanted, that comparatively low- 
priced grands make up 70% to 90% of all sales, with $400 to 
$700 the popular price range. 

“Piano making in America is a century old and reached 
its industrial majority with the expansion of the country. The 
early 1900’s saw the piano as the accepted social symbol. Every 
home on the right side of the railroad tracks had to have one, 
and piano salesmen waxed fat.” 


QUI VA PIANO VA SANO 


‘ Ny HO goes quietly goes safely.” So say the genial 

Italians; though not by any means all Italians take 
this advice. Yet, there is a wisdom in those words which is 
priceless. Students of the piano know that the most secure 
and rapid results come from slow practice. 

There is good reason for the thousands of “Go Slow” 
signs which are seen on our highways. “Burning up the road” 
has become a national crime in our recent American civilization. 
Let us heed, in Art, Education, and Commerce, the “Go Slow” 
signs at the crossings. ; 

Some years ago our old friends, Fred G. Andrews and 
his wife, Gertrude Nelson Andrews (for whom Fred says he 
paid a preacher ten dollars forty-eight years ago and got a 
bargain), went to Los Angeles to grow young, and apparently 
succeeded, if we may judge from their little “periodical of 
friendly handclasps,” ““You and We.” In the February num- 
ber and in an article upon “Body Building” by Dr. Grace D. 
Elwell, we found the inspiration for this editorial by which 
ETupE readers will profit. It follows: 

“Make Health an Adventure. Too many people do this 
with disease. They do do not realize it, of course. They 
would be very much hurt should they be told so. But every 
doctor has patients who, if their thoughts can be turned from 
their symptoms, will perk up and get well. The first requisite 
for health is really to want it, to feel an enthusiasm for it. 

“Now just a few words about rest. GO SLOW! Paste 
this figuratively on your mind. Do not drive yourself so hard, 
nor keep yourself tied up in such knots. Learn to relax and 
rest. It is the Big Lesson! One’s best work should be done 
between 50 and 70. If he lives wisely and takes sufficient rest, 
his best years should be between 50 and 80. Death is exhaus- 
tion. The tension of rush brings on various fatigues which 
result in this exhaustion. 

“One should take a certain time each day in which to rest. 
Lie down, relax and sleep if possible. Anyway, do not think of 
the thousand and one things which you intend to do when you 
get up. Let your brain rest. Do not take your work and 
worries to bed with you at night. Leave them on the dressing- 
table with your watch or hair-pins. Repose at night means 
repose through the day. 


A MUSICAL DOCTOR 


OT a Doctor of Music,’ but one of the many world- 

famous physicians who found in music a thing of great 
value to themselves, was Leopold Aurenbrugger who, in 1761, 
in his Inventum novum, gave to the world the first description 
of his great discovery of percussing or tapping the chest as a 
means of diagnosing certain diseases. 

When the doctor thumps you over to find out just what 
is the matter with you and possibly save you from an untimely 
end, you must thank this remarkable young man. The idea 
came to him from watching his father thump wine barrels to 
determine their contents. Why not apply the same idea to 
the human body? He did, and the methods of diagnosis leaped 
ahead incredibly. His name became one of the most famous 
in all medical history. 

Aurenbrugger must have been a very capable musician, 
because he wrote an opera which so charmed the Empress 
Maria Theresa that she requested him to write another. This 
he did not do; but when fame came to him he was so entranced 
by music that he gave up his profession and devoted most of 
his time to enjoying music. 


ETUDE 


“Talent is feeling— 
the *feeling which 
each player experi- 
ences in his innermost 
consciousness, the feel- 
ing that is always 


alert and active.” 


Interpretation Depends 
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on Talent and Personality 


“One must play a 
piece a thousand 
times, making a 
thousand experi- 
ments, listening, com- 
paring, and judging 


effects.” 


RACHMANINOFF’S LATEST PORTRAIT 


An Interview with the Renowned @omposer-Pianist 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


A SECURED FOR THE ETUDE 


.. ‘By FrorENcE LEONARD 
PRETATION depends chiefly These two chief sections differ in jects which are necessary to the correct simo. But then I must keep the next pas- 
talent and personality. But train- rhythm as well as in feeling. Although understanding of a composition. The sage in proportion. If I had intended to 
ust be the foundation of all in- both are written in 3/4 measure, yet the teacher should play and the student should play it pianissimo, I must play it piano to 
. Training in technic is the rhythm of the first part is polonaise imitate. correspond to the change from forte to 


sity, for obviously, if a player 
the technical means for express- 
i@ composer’s ideas, there can be no 
lity of interpretation. The technic 
so great, so perfectly at com- 
that the composition to be per- 
need not be practiced for technic 
interpretation only. 

example, consider the octaves in 
onaise in F Sharp Minor, by 


“practice” these octaves. The 
for them must have been 
ously, in exercises which de- 
flexible wrist. If you have 
wrist you have the octaves. 
and forearm technic which 
it Polonaise for the octaves and 
for all octaves and chords 


ion 


aise, by the way, is very dif- 
It that it is seldom played. 
choose, instead, the Polonaise 
The Polonaise in F Sharp 


th of its strongly contrasted sections. 


rhythm, and the rhythm of the second 
part is mazurka rhythm. 

To understand the meaning of the sec- 
ond section, think of a symphony in which 
the first theme appears thickly scored for 
full orchestra. But the laws of structure 
—architectonics—require that the second 
theme shall be delicate, soft, gentle in 
character, not in bravura style. 


Complete Contrast 


Ss IN this polonaise the first theme or 
section is full of fortissimo effects, 
and Chopin had to devise a contrast for 
his second section. He wrote a melody 
in 3/4 measure, but one totally different 
from the first theme in style, to make this 
contrast. Accidentally, it proved to be a 
mazurka. In the idea of contrast, then, 
is to be found the clue to the interpre- 
tation. It must be wholly different from 
the first section, in tone, in dynamics, in 
feeling. 

Training in interpretation as well as 
in technic should begin, if possible, while 
the student is young. If he shows talent, 
his teacher should talk with him and play 
for him, letting him imitate. They should 
discuss phrasing, tone, legato and staccato, 
accent, rhythm, balance of phrases, dy- 
namics, pedaling—all those various sub- 


As the talented student grows older he 
must seek within himself his interpreta- 
tion. Does he wish to know how to piay 
the cantilena of Beethoven or of Chopin? 
He must feel it himself! Talent is feel- 
ing, the feeling which each player ex- 
periences in his innermost consciousness. 
If the heart is in the interpretation, then 
that is talent. 

For these finest points of  interpreta- 
tion there are no fixed rules and prin- 
ciples. 


Cultivating Judgment 

N RUSSIA the student had to spend 

nine years at the Conservatory. Yet 
when he had finished his course he was 
not prepared to answer all the important 
questions about playing. It takes years 
of work to understand and think out prob- 
lems in music. Every player must ponder 
them and decide them for himself after 
his conservatory training is finished. 

The pianist is constantly called upon to 
exercise his judgment while he is play- 
ing. For example, suppose that I think 
over a composition before I go to the 
stage and decide that I will play a cer- 
tain passage forte. While I am playing 
I may be stirred to greater warmth of 
feeling, and so play that passage fortis- 


fortissimo. Such matters of dynamics are 
always relative, and must be decided at 
the moment of playing. This is only one 
illustration of points which must be 
learned by the student for himself, 
through hearing, imitating, and inwardly 
perceiving the composer’s meaning. 

In the talented student the feeling for 
interpretation is never asleep. It is al- 
ways awake, even in the youthful talent. 
The teacher can regulate it, suggesting 
here a little more emphasis, a little more 
freedom, there a little less, or much less, 
and so teach the student himself to regu- 
late it. But, if there is talent, the feeling 
is always alert and active. 


Pointing the General Direction 

ERTAIN general ideas about inter- 

pretation can always be a guide to the 
student. These ideas are broad in prin- 
ciple and thus differ from those finer 
shades of interpretation which are and 
must be individual. 

With regard to Bach, for instance, one 
must never forget the character of his 
medium. Bach did not have the grand 
piano of today with its extended key- 
board, and, above all, its great sonority 
of tone. Bach’s piano was the clavichord. 
It was small; its tone was small and 
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intimate in character. It was for such 
a tone that Bach composed the “Inven- 
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tions,’ the “French Suites” and “English 
Suites,” the “Well Tempered Clavichord,” 
the “Italian Concerto.’ Therefore in 
these compositions the student should 
avoid a big tone, with its great reso- 
nance. He must remember to hold back 


a little and to make a restrained, intimate 
tone, such as may be suggested by the 
feeling in the position of these hands. 
He may approach thus the quality which 
Bach had in mind and produced on his 
own clavichord. 

The modern orchestral resources like- 
wise show a corresponding increase over 
the orchestras of the classic composers. 
I am reminded of a remark of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff was a_ tremendous 
genius in orchestration. He once said to 
me, jokingly : “Glazounoff has spoiled me!” 
(Glazounoff was his pupil and was no in- 
significant composer.) “I taught him to 
orchestrate a triad so small/—with three 
flutes and three clarinets, or six instru- 
ments altogether, one instrument for each 
note. But here he assigns that same small 
triad to the whole orchestra so wide!— 
with such tremendous sonority!” 

Another general principle which is ap- 
plicable to Bach and to all contrapuntal 
music is concerned with the prominence 
of the chief theme or subject. The chief 
theme is, naturally, the most important 
one and as such must always be clearly 
heard. This statement may be taken as 
a general rule. The counterpoints are of 
secondary importance; yet one can not 
make a general rule from this fact and 
say that they should always be so sub- 
ordinate in tone. 

To take an example from Beethoven, 
in the last movement of the “Ninth 
Symphony,” the theme of the Ode to Joy 
appears first in ‘cellos and basses. Then 
it is repeated by violas and ’cellos with 
a counterpoint in the first bassoon. In 
this case both theme and counter theme 
should be equally strong, for the theme 
has been heard once already and. now 
the interest should be shared equally with 


the counterpoint. 

But, on the other hand, suppose yon 
are playing a fugue with four to six 
voices. Then the theme should always 


be brought into relief so that it may be 

distinguished from the other voices. 
Flow the principal theme shall be 

brought into relief is an individual mat- 


ter, but that it must be so treated is 
a general principle. 
Rubato Rulings 
UBATO is another subject which 


demands careful study. There is per- 
haps no principle which is applicable to 
all cases of rubato, unless it may be that 
in the classics there is no rubato in the 
sense in which it is found in Chopin and 
other composers of the romantic school. 

Early classic music requires that the 
interpreter shall keep close to the orig- 
inal. He may not indulge in so much 
sentiment and rubato as is permitted in 
the later, romantic music. Indications of 
tempo and marks of expression such as 
crescendo and diminuendo must not be 
exaggerated. The music does not need 
such extremes of treatment. Sonata No. 1 
of Beethoven, if played with rubato or 
other excess of sentiment, would sound 
like stupid nonsense. 

Yet it should be remembered that the 
later sonatas of Beethoven must be played 
differently from the earlier ones. The first 
sonatas are in the style of Haydn, but 
Beethoven changed so greatly during his 
lifetime that it is hard to believe that 
the same man wrote both the late and the 
early sonatas. In the early ones, there- 
fore, the dynamics may not be stronger 
than the printed marks indicate. But in 
the later ones, The Appassionata, for ex- 


ample, if a player wishes to increase the 
dynamic power, who shall say that he is 
wrong? But this would not be true as 
a rule for all Beethoven. Another con- 
sideration is that the auditoriums of the 
present day are so large that they re- 
quire more tone from the artist than did 
the smaller halls. 

But again it does not follow that all 
the romantic composers should always be 
played with rubato. Far from it! . We 
can say only that in these compositions 
there is more opportunity for fluctuation 
of tempo and exaggeration of style; they 
suggest more elaboration, more subtleties. 


Power in Chopin 
ITH REGARD to Chopin there is 
in these days a tendency which I 
have observed among certain musical 
artists. They cite the letters of Chopin 
and the statements of his contemporaries 
to prove that he had little strength and 
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must follow the melody. The melody is 
the deciding factor. 

The accompaniments of the left hand, 
for waltzes, mazurkas and the like, re- 
quire very subtle treatment. To work 
these out musically I must hear mel- 
ody, feel it musically, must hear it sing- 
ing. That is the chief thing. The ac- 
companiments are not practiced especially ; 
but, with the control of the hand acquired 
by previous practice, I adjust the sup- 
porting chords in right proportion to the 
melody. 


Interpretation through the Pedal 


EDALING is so important to inter- 

pretation that Rubinstein called the 
pedal the soul of the piano. Here again 
there are few broad rules, few rules of 
any sort that can be given, away from 
the piano, without the immediate illus- 
tration in sound. One can say, in general, 
that, if the pedal is used at all, it can 
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that therefore he played everything mezsz 
voce, delicately, never fortissimo. And it 
follows, they say, that all his composi- 
tions should be played in a subdued man- 
ner, with delicacy but never with robust- 


ness. This opinion is not sympathetic to 
me. I do not understand Chopin’s music 
thus. 


Behind me and behind all the artists 
who play Chopin in the “grand manner,” 
the broader style, stands Rubinstein. He 
could play in all styles; he could have 
played Chopin in the subdued style if he 
had liked. But he did not choose to play 
it that way. What a pity that there was 
in those days no mechanism for record- 
ing and preserving the playing of those 
artists ! 

But in these days, as then, the best way 
for the student to learn about rubato is 
to imitate his professor. And then he 
must play the passages over and over 
and study the effects. Rubato must be 
individual. 

One cannot fix upon. a moment~- when 
the general tempo must change to a faster 
or slower speed. That must be decided 
by taste. If such a variation in tempo 
is planned by the brain alone, that is 
wrong. Rubato must be determined by 
the heart, by feeling. If you take up a 
composition—I am speaking of the artist, 
not of the student—before you go onto 
the platform and plan to play fast in 
this measure and slow in that, you will 
not have a true rubato. For rubato must 
come from feeling. 

It is an error, however, to think that 
the left, or accompanying, hand, must play 
in strict tempo when the right hand hap- 
pens to have the melody, or vice versa. 
If the right has the melody then the 
left is the Kapellmeister or conductor 
in the sense of being an accompanist. It 


be used throughout a measure in which 
the harmonies do not change. But with 
a change of harmonies the pedal must be 
changed. It is very difficult to learn when 
and how to lift and to put down the 
pedal. It takes much teaching of both 
musical and technical principles. 

As regards the tone of the later com- 
posers, one should not attempt to separate 
the idea of tone quality from the idea of 
style. Tone quality alone does not de- 
termine the effects. It is important but 
it is only’one element of style, that com- 
bination of effects which must differ with 
each period, with each composer. 

Style varies, of course, with the depth 
or intensity of meaning of a composition. 
I have often asked one great artist or 
another why he did not play more of the 
modern music. The answer is always the 
same: “It has not enough depth.” 

All music which is the product of great 
genius and therefore contains great depth 
of feeling offers the most difficult of prob- 
lems. To play Mozart in these days is 
something very difficult. These greatest 
compositions are the greatest test of an 
artist. 


Rubinstein’s Repertoire 
OW TRULY the artist is measured 
by his repertoire we may learn from 
Rubinstein. He played everything in- 
imitably, but two of the sonatas which 
one remembers most vividly as character- 
istic of his programs are the Appassionata 
of Beethoven and the B Flat Minor of 
Chopin. They correspond to the greatness 
of the man, and into such works he poured 
his mighty spirit. 
Chopin! From the time when I was 
nineteen years old I felt his greatness; 
and I marvel at it still, He is today 


more modern than many mode 
incredible that he should remain 
ern. His genius is so tremend 
not any composer of today is e 
ern in style, and he remains for n 
of the greatest of the giants. 
Rubinstein, as a child of about 
years—I do not know his ex 
heard Chopin play. “I was at 
house,” he used to say, “and 
for me the F Sharp Major I 
which he had just lately compe 
Rubinstein gave at the Conversat 
course of lectures which exten 
two years. It was given gratis 
fessors, students, amateurs. The 
thirty-six lectures in the two ye: 
he played eight hundred and fi 
compositions. He sat at the pia 
played and explained. He included al 
important composers frome the o 
classics down to his own day, and 
Russian School. There were two lect 
on Bach, and at the first he played 
“Twenty-four Preludes and Fugues” 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord,” and 
audience exclaimed, “But this is not d 
It is heavenly !” 
Of the French composers he ple 
chiefly the older works, not Saint S: 
for instance. Of Liszt he played but 
for he did not esteem* him highly a 
composer—Au bord d'une source and 
of the rhapsodies. Liszt as a pianist 
admired with great enthusiasm. 
think me a pianist,’ he would say, 
should hear Liszt. Compared to h 
am only a soldier, while he is a 
marshal.” : 
He deyoted three of these lec 
Chopin, and of these composit 
would say, “They are divine, eve 
divine!” ; 
When I was in Switzerland last 
mer a copy of an old Russian mag 
was sent to me, and in it was an ac 
of the last eighteen lectures of 
course. 


“ 


Recollections of Rubinstein 

Y OWN memories of Rubinste 

all too few. I played for 

a student of the Conservatory. And 
I was quite young I was invited 1 
dinner at which he was the guest of ho 
He sat, of course, at the middle of 
long table, and I at one end, far dis 
yet with eyes and ears I was close 
side him. I do not now recall much 
he said. Some one asked him abo 
young player who had played for 
that afternoon, a man who afterw 
became well known. He thought a 
ment, and said, “Nowadays every 
plays well.” ‘ 
To return to the student, how 
much he depends on the instruct 
has received, and however much he t 
on his own individual interpretatio 
must know, before he goes onto the s 
exactly what he intends to do. It 
pens to some artists that they never | 
beforehand how they are going to 
at a given time. But it is better if 
can know, and the student should s 
for this certainty, should leave nothit 
chance, should neglect no detail. 
As a special message to student: 
every one, in fact, I would say, “Wi 
Work!” 
One must play a piece a_ thou 
times, making a thousand experin 
listening, comparing, judging effects. 
must perceive—“Yes! It sounds | 
if I move my arm so, here, or 
finger so, there.” Or—‘So it must 
For only as the individual learns to’ 
and to control his musical effects 
he become an interpreter and 
to the stature of the compost 
works he would re-create. Mi 
through unceasing labor can h 
plish such a mission, 
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eveland Orchestra 


Ghird in the Series of Historical Presentations of the Great American Symphony Orchestras 


- ADELLA PRESTISS HUGHES 


Secretary and Manager 


WAS in 1901 that Cleveland achieved 
ts first series of symphony concerts 
Visiting orchestras. These concerts 
managed by Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
‘continued without interruption for 
teen years. 

1915 music lovers who had sup- 
1 the orchestra series organized The 
cal Arts Association, and this group 
ned the Cleveland Orchestra in 1918. 
+ 


_ Founding the Orchestra 
‘HE FOUNDING of the orchestra 
came about through the growth of 
rest in public school music. In 1918, 
i Sokoloff who had been conduct- 
er concerts in Cincinnati was 
by the Musical Arts Associa- 
come to Cleveland and make a 
of music in the public schools. 
sion arose when an_ orchestral 
rt was asked for. Miss Hughes, the 
of the Musical Arts Association, 
Sokoloff got together fifty-seven 
began rehearsals. After seven 
5 the concert was given, and the 
id Orchestra had come into being. 
irst President of the Association 
ate David Z. Norton, who re- 
in office until 1920, when, at his 
John Long Severance took his 
vice presidents are Dudley S. 
; William G. Mather, Newton D. 
d Frank H. Ginn. The names 
who have served as trustees 
of men and women whose in- 


terest in any significant civic enterprise of 
their community insures success. 


Early Schedules and Programs 

URING the first season twenty-eight 

concerts were given. In the third 
season the orchestra toured six states and 
the repertoire (which now includes more 
than a thousand works) then bore the 
names of twenty-seven composers. These 
included Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms, D’Indy, Sibelius, 
Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff. Early in 
its history Loeffler, Debussy, Richard 
Strauss, Ravel and Ernest Bloch were 
added to the list. 

Educational work is an 
feature with this orchestra and has an 
important influence not only in Cleveland 
itself but throughout all northeastern 
Ohio. The Children’s Concerts developed 
into a formal series in 1921-1922. In suc- 
ceeding seasons about thirty thousand 
children have annually attended orchestra 
concerts, fifteen concerts being played in 
Cleveland and fifteen on tour. Until very 
recently Cleveland was the only city in 
this country having a ‘major orchestra 
correlating public school music apprecia- 
tion courses with the Children’s Con- 
certs. At the present time pupils have ten 
weeks of class room preparation for the 
programs arranged by Rudolf Ringwall, 
the assistant conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 


During the season of twenty-eight 


important 


weeks the orchestra plays twenty pairs 
of symphony concerts in Cleveland, cer- 
tain additional concerts and the Children’s 
Series, besides an average of fifty con- 
certs on tour through the middle west, 
the New England and Atlantic States 
and Canada. This tour includes nearly a 


dozen colleges and universities. Among 
these are Oberlin, Cornell, Williams, 
Smith, Wellesley arid’ Mount Holyoke. 


At the end of the thirteenth season, under 
its one conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, the 
orchestra had played seven hundred and 
fifty-five concerts at home and six hun- 
dred and twenty-three during touring en- 


gagements. 

Sokoloff was born in Russia, was 
educated at the music school of Yale 
University, and is a pupil of Charles 


Martin Loeffler. He played in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and gave concerts 
and conducted before coming to Cincin- 
nati in 1918, and to Cleveland in the 
succeeding fall. He has been Guest Con- 
ductor with famous orchestras in this 
country and in Europe. 


Severance Hall 
T THE TENTH anniversary of the 
founding. of the orchestra, in 1928, 
a gift of a million dollars was announced, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Severance. Upon the 
death of Mrs. Severance, in 1929, Mr. 
Severance made the new auditorium, 
Severance Hall, a memorial to her, and, 
in so doing, more than doubled the gift 


SEVERANCE HALL 
Home of the Cleveland Orchestra 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor 
that was originally contemplated. The 
stipulation was made that the Hall be 


built on ground provided at University 
Circle by Western Reserve University, 
and be permanently endowed. In 1929 a 
campaign to this end was organized and 
carried on by Mr. Blossom. Thus this 
beautiful Severance Hall has _ brought 
musical culture into closer relations with 
academic culture as well as other educa- 
tional activities. The visitors who came 
to Cleveland to attend the World Con- 
ference for the Blind in Severance Hall 
heard Sokoloff conduct the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Beethoven's “Ninth Sym- 
phony,” with a Cleveland Chorus of three 
hundred voices. 


Josef Fuchs, Concertmaster, and Vic- 
tor de Gomez, first ’cellist, are both 
American born artists who have had 


much of their training in the land of their 
birth. 

The Cleveland. Orchestra has been for- 
tunate in having had a fine musical back- 
ground supplied in the community by a 
group of unusual teachers. S. G. Wilson 
was not alone a gifted teacher but also 
a musician who could achieve as both 
critic and composer. Mrs. S. C. Ford, of 
a former generation, left as a heritage a 
large following of pupils who, as singers 
and teachers, estahlished a taste for the 
best in the singer’s art. Johann Heinrich 
Beck, a native of Cleveland and educated 
broadly in Europe, laid the foundations 
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Hats Off, Ladies, a Titastem! 


Schumann's famous remark 
about Brahms, as we introduce to the 
American public a remarkable young 
native composer. Not that Miss Evange- 
line Lehman is another Brahms—for she 
is very much herself—but because she has 
found a distinctly rich vein of golden 
melody and harmony which, in the opinion 
of critics here and abroad, is destined to 
give her a distinguished position in the 
musical art of our country. 

Miss Lehman Detroit, 
Michigan, of German-Scandinavian par- 
entage. She began her musical studies at 
seven and advanced rapidly at the piano. 
Later it was that she had a 
beautiful contralto and she under- 
took training of this at the early age of 
fifteen. Shortly thereafter she had many 
recital engagements and also a good church 
She also built up a reputation 
as the successful teacher of large classes 
of piano and voice students in Port 
Huron and Detroit. 

In America she studied at Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, where she came under 


IF WE may be pardoned for a para- 
phrase of 


was born in 


discovered 
vo vice, 


position. 


the instruction of the noted theorist, 
Arthur E. Heacox. Then, in 1926, she 
went to the Fontainebleau Conservatory, 


subsequently remaining ‘in France for five 
years. She hecame contralto soloist of 
the American cathedral in Paris, at the 
same time continuing her studies in piano, 
and The atmos- 
phere of the musical life in Paris, and her 
with the French musicians, 
Philipp, Camille Decreus. Maurice 
Marcel Dupre and others, all 
have referred to her works as 
masterly, culminated in her desire to com- 
ose. Gifted as a poetess, she wrote “The 
Children’s Nook” and “The Children’s 
Festival” in verse, some items of which 
she later set to music. Many of the finest 
French composers, after hearing these 
songs, high in their praise and 
strongly advised Miss Lehman to continue 
in her work as a composer 

Following close upon these songs, came 


larmony composition. 
association 


lor 


sit 
Jumesnil, 
of whom 


were 


TMusical Jargon of the Radio (@larified 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Salon Music: 
nature, 
drawing-room. 


Music of a light, tran- 
sient intended for the salon or 


Saltarello (Italian, sahl'-tah-rel-loh; also 
ending with the feminine “a’”): An an- 
cient dance movement known as early as 
the sixteenth century, with its name de- 
rived from the Italian saltare, to leap. The 
music is light and springing, with the 


eer 
rhythmical figure | | much in evi- 
oe 


s 
Mendelssohn employs two themes 
in this style, in the J’inale of his “Italian 
Symphony.” 


dence 


ae a ae 

Salve Regina (Latin, sajil'-vay ray-geé- 
nah): One of the most celebrated of 
the antiphons of the Latin church. Though 
not belonging to the Gregorian plain-song ; 
still both words and music are of eleventh 
century origin. The text has inspired 
many modern composers; and a_ notable 
setting is that which Mascagni introduces 
in the scene of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


two books of piano pieces which won equal 
approval from eminent critics. Our read- 
are requested to turn to Miss Leh- 
man’s very delightful piano piece “Water 
Lilies,” in this issue. This is the first of 


ers 


her compositions to be published; but it 
will be followed ‘by many others of equal 
charm. All of Miss Lehman’s works have 
been purchased by the publishers of THE 
Erupe Music MAGAZINE. 


By Epwarp EttswortH HipsHer 


Part XXII 


(cah'-vahl-lay-reé-ah 
before the cathedral. 
* * * 

Sanctus (Latin, salnk-toos): “Holy.” 
A division of the mass of the Roman 
Church, which has inspired many of our 
greatest composers to their most sublime 
creative flights. 

* ok *k x 

Saltarello (Italian, sahl - tah-rel'-lo) : 
An Italian dance, imported from Spain 
and popular mostly in Rome. The music 
is usually in six-eight rhythm in which 


roos-tee-cah'-nah ) 


a skipping figure of | plays a 


oa 
prevalent part. Extended concert numbers 
have been developed in this form. 
x *k * * 

Saraband (English; French, Sarabande ; 
Italian, Sarabanda): A dance which the 
Spaniards derived from the Moors, orig- 
inally done to the accompaniment of the 
castanets. Transferred to Italy, it became 
a stately, solemn dance quite at variance 


with its original form. It is in triple 
rhythm, with a characteristic accent on 
the second beat of the measure; and with 
Bach and Handel it assumed a quiet 
grandeur, in fact the very essence of what 
Shakespeare, in “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” had said of it, “A measure full of 
state and ancientry.” 

Handel’s famous Lascia ch'io pianga ap- 
peared first as a saraband in the master’s 
“Almira,” only to be revived six years 


later as an air of Almirena in his “Ri- 
naldo.” 


mia cru + da 
my dire mis - for- tune 


La-scia chiio pian-go 
Let that I sor- row 
Bach used the saraband as the central 
and most important division of many of 
his suites. Around this single slow move- 
ment all the more lively ones revolve, and 
of them all the always conscientious com- 
poser gave to the saraband his most loy- 
ing care even to the last detail. In the 


THE BTU 


Following are some opinions of 
temporary French Masters: 


Miss Evangeline Lehman has writté 
suite of short melodies under the gen 
title “The Children’s Nook.” This | 
creation of hers looks to me like a magl 
stroke. These melodies really are musi 
fine and spiritual; and the accompanime 
are very simple and very well written 
predict for this work a real success. 


I. Pupp, Chevalier of ih 
Legion of Honor and Professoj 
Piano at the Paris Conservate 


hear the delightful songs of Miss E% 
line Lehman's “The Children’s Nook” 


most charming and lively and the ex 

music, which they have inspired 

their author, is so perfectly adequate t 

each song is a real gem. I feel confid 

they will enchant both children and grow 

ups, and wish them all the success 
deserve. 

Marcet Dupre, 
World Famous Organist, 
Professor at the Paris Conservat 


I have read with the greatest pleas 
the delicious volume of “Songs” @W 
Miss Evangeline Lehman has conse 
to young people, under the title 
Children’s Nook.” The ingenuity 
charm of these pieces are ravishing; 
their musicality is of the best. I am’ 
tain that this volume shall have noth 
but a large success among the great i 
ber of those who take interest wi | 
dren’s music. I predict the greatest ; 
cess of -these songs of Miss Evang 
Lehman, a success which indeed woult 
deserved. ‘ 
GasriEL GrovLEez, Compose 
Conductor at the Opéra and Chi 

licr of the Legion of Ho 


second, third and sixth of the 
suites, the sarabands are “models 
fined workmanship and exquisite t@ 


*x* * % * 


Scena (lItalian, 
Scéne, sayne): (a) A division of a 
matic work, which may be devoted t 
extended monologue or to the actid 
a single group. (b) An extended sd! 
a dramatic nature, usually consistin 
a recilalivo, an arioso (cavatina), 


Fret 


shay'-nah; 


ending with a rapidly moving a 
passioned aria (cabaletta). The sce 
the most highly developed and 
panded of the solo forms for the 


the latter style, the Ah! 
Beethoven and the Ah, lo previdi, 
speransa, the Ch'io mi scordi a 
Bella mia fiamma of Mozart are 
examples. 


(Continued on page 298) 
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An Interview with the Noted @omposer, Pianist and Accompanist 


T“HE Erupe takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the following interview 
with one of the greatest accom- 

4ists of the times, who is also dis- 

fuished as a composer, a pianist and 
concert organist. Charles Gilbert 
was born in Poughkeepsie, New 
in 1874. In his home city he 
Adolf Kuehn and Helen 


The latter contributed many im- 


vith 


ert 


:rticles to Tur Erupe in its early 
as. In New York Mr. Spross studied 
@M Xaver Scharwenka and with Carl 


jLachmund. At a comparatively early 
d he developed a remarkable facility 
accompanying, and he has appeared 
public with a large majority of the 
St famous artists of his time, including 
‘tba, Nordica, Eames, Destinn, Frem- 
4, Schumann-Heink, Hempel, Homer, 
"i, Marion Talley, Alma Gluck, Anna 
ye, Elena Gerhardt, Mary Garden, 
rena van Gordon, Ruffo, Gigli, Amato, 
(Luca, Evan Williams, Bispham, Ysaye, 
tardy, Thibaut and many others. 
Secause of these wide activities, it be- 
Ne necessary for Mr. Spross to be- 
fe acquainted with an enormous litera- 
le for yoice and stringed instruments. 
leed, he has played a large number 
| these masterpieces from memory. 
‘thing was more natural than that he 
‘uld, in turning to musical composi- 
n, produce a large number of songs 
‘ich are in enormous demand with 
gers. While his song accompaniments 
‘en reflect his enormous finger dexter- 
' they are always thoroughly playable 
h a little practice and, together with 
| yoice parts, have produced some of 
| most gratifying and brilliant num- 
"s in the repertoires of present day 
ists. They have a value which gives 
‘m a permanent place in the literature 
}the art. In addition to his songs he 
' written many delightful pieces for 
no and five notable secular and sacred 
ka His songs number nearly two 
dred. He also has appeared as soloist 
h the New York Philharmonic So- 
ity —Editor’s Note. 


HERE ARE thousands of ac- 
companists who inevitably fall 
second rank largely because they 
k of accompanying as a_ secondary 
pposition or because they have the er- 
cous idea that they must inject their 
personalities into the accompaniment 
hout regard for the intention of the 
aposer or the characteristics of the 
ger. The accompaniment is, in prac- 
ally all instances, a background for the 
ral line of a song or other solo, and it 
t be played as a background. Ar- 
cally it is quite as important as the 


‘Italian masters of the Venetian or 
Florentine school, the center of in- 

seems to be in the individuals por- 
still these individuals would 
to little if it were not for the back- 
For instance, if you were to sep- 
e face and figure of Leonardo da 
“Mona Lisa” from its background, 
Id not be nearly so powerful; and 
the background alone would mean 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE 


Painting in the Background 


“6 OT UNTIL the accompanist mas- 

ters the art of assisting the singer 
by blending the instrumental background 
(the accompaniment) with the solo part 
has he learned the first important step 
in accompanying. The composer, like the 
painter, has provided the background he 
desires. Mona Lisa, with its background 
suggesting the Umbrian hills, would have 
little significance if it had a background 
such as Ruysdael or Frans Hals gave to 
their pictures. 

“All this presupposes a study of the 
nature of the itself, the 
character of its composer, the time in 
which it was written. The accompanist 
who does not do this will never rise to 
any particular height. For instance, a 
song by Domenico Cimarosa calls for an 
entirely different treatment from that of 
one by Hugo Wolf. Thus the accom- 
panist must know his general history and 
his musical history, as: well as be able 
to play the piano. He should also under- 
stand the meaning of the text the artist is 
singing so that he may follow the emo- 
tional line of the song. 


composition 


In the Throes of Modernity 


66 HE IDEA that used to prevail 

that “anything would do” in the 
way of an accompanist was possibly 
brought about by such accompaniments 
as went with many of the florid and 
meaningless old Italian arias, in which 
the music had little connection with the 
text; so that any brilliant pianist who 
could rattle the keys and keep pace with 
the fioritura singers of that day was con- 
sidered adequate. The demands upon the 
accompanist have increased enormously in 
the last thirty years, not merely because 
of greater requirements in finger dex- 
terity but also because of the psychologi- 
cal complexity of the songs themselves 
and the abstruse nature of modern har- 
mony. It is often difficult, in many of 
the modern cacophonic compositions, to 


~know whether one is playing the notes 


correctly or whether the composers them- 
selves are responsible for the discords. 
As long as the public craves curiosities 
and has no very high regard for its ears, 
we shall probably have these modern 
songs; but I can assure you they are 
hard on both singer and accompanist. 
“As for the accompanist’s piano technic, 


-in these days it must be as comprehen- 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


sive as that of the virtuoso pianist. This 
does not mean, however, that the virtuoso 
pianist would be necessarily a good ac- 
companist. On the contrary, he might be 
a very poor one. When one has acquired 
the equipment of the concert performer, 
there is a great deal more to be learned 
before one can become a really fine ac- 
companist. The virtuoso has the respon- 
sibility of the performance all in his own 
hands.. He may play as he chooses or as 
his mood and artistic judgment dictate. 


An Interpretation for Every Singer 


OC ET US suppose that the accom- 

—4 panist is called upon to play Oh 
Ring upon my Finger from the wondrous 
“Frauenliebe und -Leben’ cycle of Schu- 
mann. In the first place he learns the 
notes and the “tradition,” and then comes 
the actual accompanying. With six dif- 
ferent singers he may be called upon to 
assist in six different interpretations, de- 
pending upon the style and the charac- 
ter of each singer. In other words, since 
no two singers interpret the song exactly 
alike, he has virtually to relearn the com- 
position with each new singer. The accom- 
panist must submerge himself to fit the 
mood of the singer on the particular oc- 
casion when the song is sung. That is, 
playing a concert with Melba and play- 
ing one with Nordica present two en- 
tirely different artistic problems. 

“The greatest artists are the ones who 
are most insistent upon rehearsals. Any- 
thing that is worthy of a concert is 
worthy of a rehearsal. The artist knows 
the danger of going upon the stage with 
a strange accompanist without rehearsal; 
and such an artist, whenever possible, 
makes sure of how his songs are to be 
played. At the rehearsals the artist often 
does not sing at all. Once, when I was 


very young in my profession, I was 
called to play for Melba. She heard me 
play through the program while she 


played the melody on the piano with one 
hand. She did not sing at all but she 
gave me her meaning. The accompanist 
must realize that the singer dominates 
and must study her psychology. AIl- 
though I never heard Melba sing until I 
found myself playing for her on the stage, 
yet I knew just what she wanted and 
afterwards accompanied her many, many 
times. 
Stimulating Confidence 

‘‘4 T IS unfair to both accompanist 

and artist to go to the stage with- 
out rehearsal. Sometimes it comes out all 
right, but more often it does not. Once 
I was called upon to play for Ruffo, in 
Philadelphia, without rehearsal. He went 
upon the stage and received a huge re- 
ception. I could see before the concert 
that he had misgivings about singing with 
a strange accompanist. The first number 
was the Prologo from “I Pagliacci.” This 
of course I knew from memory; but 
when Ruffo turned and saw that I had 
no notes he was evidently very much dis- 
turbed_and went toward his manager in 
the wings expostulating in Italian. The 
manager told him that it was all right 
and bade him go back. After the first 
few notes he got into the stride of the 
great Leoncavallo aria and lost his sense 
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of self-consciousness so completely that 
he sang with an abandon that captivated 
the house. ; 

“Tf I had had notes Ruffo would not 
have had half the confidence in me. It 
was for this reason that I started early 
in life to learn all of the principal con- 
cert numbers and arias from memory and 
to master them in all keys. In these days 
the concert accompanist who can not 
play from memory and-also transpose is 
greatly handicapped. He should be able 
to transpose new works at sight. The 
singer may have a cold, for instance, 
and the accompanist must play a tone 
or so lower. Without this ability the 
whole program might be a complete 
fiasco. Time and again I have encountered 
singers in such a dilemma; and, what is 
worse, the tip to transpose the piece to 
another key may not come until just the 
moment the singer is about to go on the 
stage. 
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A Time to Harmonize 
T OFTEN happens that with some 


works the accompanist may be 
obliged to do a little impromptu com- 
posing while on the platform. This is 


legitimate in the right place. 
have been 


thoroughly 
Some of the operatic arias 
arranged for the piano with very thin 
and ineffectual accompaniments. There- 
fore in climaxes it is often desirable to 
fill in the chords or even to play them in 
octaves. So long as the composer’s intent 
and the context of the work are not 
marred, the artistic result may be greatly 
enhanced. 

“Of course any change must be made 
with great discretion. I am emphatically 
opposed, for instance, to adding modern- 
istic harmonies to simple folk tunes. This 
is done, J know; but it always seems 
to me like painting the Acropolis. Old 
Folks at Home or Annie Laurie, dressed 
up a la Debussy or a la Schénberg, are 
merely freaks which deserve no place 
upon a serious program. 

“Above all things the accompanist must 
never “cover” nor conceal the singer’s 
voice. Even when the accompaniment has 
the main theme (as, for instance, in Cor- 
nelius’ remarkable song, Ein Ton, in 
which the singer sustains a single tone, 
along with what is virtually a piano solo) 
the accompanist must always remember 
that the singer must dominate. He must 
follow the singer’s mood as well as note 
the quality of the singer’s voice. 


Need for Memorizing 
OST OF the modern songs, with 
their variegated harmonies, must 
be memorized. This is especially true of 
the French, Russian and German works 
of the newer school. It is absolutely im- 
possible to play them well while looking 
at the notes, let alone while turning the 
pages. This is not because they are 
“tricky” but because the eye can not 
travel fast enough. Take such a song as 
the Richard Strauss’ Staindchen. It must 
be played like a zephyr. Never for a 
moment may it lag. No one can read 
this song and play it really well. 

“Tn many of the modern songs the 
singer (even if she has so-called abso- 
lute pitch) finds great difficulty in get- 
ting the opening note. Here the accom- 
panist must assist the singer through em- 
phasizing some note that will give him 
a lead. Even at that, with some of the 
ultra-modern works, I wonder how the 
singer hits the right note. Many of them 
do not, but with these abstruse works 
the audience rarely knows the difference. 

“One thing important for the young ac- 
companist to learn is, ‘Never stop.’ No 
matter how much one may be conscious 
of having made a blunder, he must go 
right on. The blunder will be forgotten 
but hesitancy never. Try to avoid 
blunders with new works that you are 


called upon to play without rehearsal, by 


looking through them carefully. Note the 


key, the time signature, the mode (major 
or minor) and all of the accidentals. Do 
not. look at the accidentals as individual 
marks but rather as sign-posts indicat- 
ing changes of harmonies. It is far 
easier to read harmonies than accidentals. 
Also always read the words carefully. 
Let us hope that they will be in a 
language you can understand. Otherwise 
you may do some yery curious and en- 
tertaining things for some in the audi- 
ence who may know the words. 

“The accompanist can never hope to 
earn the fees paid to great virtuoso 
pianists. On the other hand, he can count 
upon far more regular employment than 
most pianists. There is no way of say- 
ing what the average fee is. Some ac- 
companists receive as high as $250 a 
performance while others are lucky if 
they get $5.00. It is all a case of supply 
and demand, in which the really well- 


_equipped people inevitably come to the 


top.’ 


Here follows a list of Spross’s most 
famous songs, many of which have had 
enormous sales: 


Secular Songs 
After Love’s Death. 
Ask Me No More (two keys). 
Asleep (two keys). 
Assurance (two keys). 
Athlone (two keys). 
Awakening (two keys). 
A Bird-note is Calling (two keys). 
Bob-white. 
Call (two keys). 
The Call of a Friend (two keys). 
Gone Scie n, Laughing Streamlet (two 
The eosahent (two keys). 
Dance of Swords (two keys). 
Daybreak (two keys). 
Day is Done (two keys). 
Dis-enchantment. 
Dreaming (two keys). 
Dutch Lullaby (two keys). 
Eventide and Thee (two keys). 
A Fairy’s Love Song (two keys). 
A Flower of } Memory (two keys). 
Forever and a Day (two keys). 
The Game. A Sea Song. 
Gathered Roses (two keys). 
Go, Lovely Rose (two keys). 
Gunga Din (two keys). 
Her Cheek is Like a Tinted Rose (two 
keys). 
If I were a Sunbeam (two keys). 
If She Came Back to Me. 
I Know (two keys). 
I eee for God and I Found Him 
ceyS 
I Love and the World is Mine (two keys). 
In April (two keys). 
In a Temple Garden (two keys). 
In Flanders Fields (two keys). 
Invocation to Life (three keys). 
Ishtar (two keys). 
Jean (two keys). 
Let All My Life Be Musie (two keys). 
Lindy (two keys). 
The Little Green Leaves (two keys). 
Living and Dying (two keys). 
Lorraine, Lorraine, Loree. 
The Lorelei (two keys). 
Love Bloom (two keys). 
Love of Mine (two keys). 
Love Planted My Rose (three keys). 
Madcap October (two keys). 
Margot Knew (two keys). 
Merry Month of May (two keys). 
Minor and Major (two keys). 
Morning and Evening (two keys), 
My Hero-ette. 
My Light (two keys). 
My Marjorie (two keys). 
My Open Fire. 
My Star (two keys). 
Nocturne (two keys). 
Nourah (two keys). 
Pagan Love. 
Rainbow Bridge (two keys). 
Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song (two keys). 
Rose Garden (two keys). 
Ruler of the Day (two keys). 
Serenade (two keys). 
Song at Sunset (two keys). 
Song of My Heart (two keys). 
Song of the Sword. 
Songs of My Dreams (two keys). 
Song of Steel. 
Spring Joy (two keys). 
Summer Sunshine (two keys). 
Sunrise and Sunset (three keys). 
Sweet, Sweet Lady (two keys). 
That's the World in June (two keys). 
There Are Fairies in Our Garden (two 
keys). 
There’s a Lark in My Heart (two keys). 
Thoughts of You (two keys). 
Three Little Nature Songs: 
Golden Tints. 
Tree Tops. 
White Syringas. 
Through a Primrose Dell (two keys). 
’Tis June My Dear (two keys). 
’Tis Spring within Our Hearts (two keys). 
To a Lonely Pine Tree, 
Tomorrow (two keys). 
’'Twas You (two keys). 
White Rose, 
Will o’ the Wisp (two keys). 


(two 


Wind (two keys). 

The Winding Road (two keys). 

Yesterday and To-day (two keys). 

The Meadowlark. 

My Heart is like a Singing Bird (two 
keys). 

The Song of the Oriole. 

Sometime (two keys). 


Secular Duets 
Come Let Us Wander. 
Rose Rondel. 
Song of Roses. 
Under the Flowers. 


Sacred Songs. 
Abide With Me (two keys). 
Blow Ye the Trumpet in Zion (two keys). 
Come, Ye, to the Mountains of the Lord. 
An Evening Prayer (two keys). 
Fight the Good Fight (two keys). 
Give Ear to My Words, O Lord (two keys). 
I Do Not Ask, O Lord (Violin ob., ad lib.) 
(two keys). 
I Looked for God and I Found Him (two 
keys). 
I Praise the Lord (two keys). 
{ Thank Thee, Oh My ether (two keys). 
iota Jesus, in Thy Mercy (two keys). 
O Love that Wilt Not Let Me Go (two 
keys). 
Nearer My Home (two keys). 
O Great and Glorious Vision (two eee 
O Little Town of Bethlehem (two keys 
We May Not Climb the Heavenly 
(two keys). 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say (two keys). 


Beeps 


Sacred Duets 
1 Love the Lord. 
Jesus, My Strength, My Hope. 
The Lord is My Shepherd. 
When Winds are Raging. 


Secular Chorus Numbers 


Mixed Voices 
Lindy. 
Treble Voices 
Arabian Song Cycle: 
Desert Love Song (three parts). 
When Tired Caravans (three parts). 
I Have Hung My Tent in Crimson (three 
parts). 
Fulfillment (three parts). 
It is the Sunset Hour (three parts). 

Asleep. 

The Brave Lover. 

The Bride and the Teapot (three parts). 

Come Down, Laughing Streamlet. 

A Flowery Courtship. 

The Harp of Winds (three parts). 

Invocation to Live (three parts). 

Let All My Life be Music (three parts). 

Lindy. 

The Little Quaker Maid (three parts). 

Margot Knew (three parts). 

Minor and Major (three parts). 

My Marjorie. 

Moonlight (three parts). 
thoven Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
ment) 

Nocturne. 

A Rose Garden. 

Spring Round (three pasty (Arr. from 
Beethoven Sonata, 27; Nove 220 
Movement.) 

Sweet, Sweet Lady (three parts). 

Texts. 

There's a Lark in My Heart (three parts). 

Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

Will-o’-the-Wisp (three parts). 

The Wind (three parts). 

Yesterday and Today (three parts). 


Male Voices 


(Arr. from Bee- 
2, 1st Move- 


A Calamity. 

The Conquest. 

Hunting Song. 

A Little Dutch Garden. : 
The Flying Dutchman’s Review. 
Hunting Song. 

I Wish to Trane My Quivering Lyre. 
Lindy. 

Little Sunflower Coon. 

A Song of Steel. 

Sweet, Sweet Lady. 

The Winding Road. 


Sacred Chorus Numbers 
Mixed Voices 
Ancient of Days. 
And There were Shepherds. 
Awake! Thou that Sleepest. 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel. 
Christians Awake! Salute the Happy 
Morn. . 
Crossing the Bar. 
Cry Aloud, Spare Not. 
Day of Resurrection. 
Fear Not Ye. 
Oh! for_a Closer Walk with God. 
O God Our Help in Ages Past. 
O God. Say Once Again, “Tet There be 
Light.” 
Holy Easter Day. 
I Do Not Ask, O Lord. 
In the Beginning was the Word. 
The King’s Highway. 
Lead Kindly Light. 
Lead Us, O Father. 
O Clap Your Hands, 
Sing Unto the Lord. 
Te Deum, 
The Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare. 
The Ninety and Nine. 
We Praise Thee, O God. 
When the Day of Penteco 
While Shepherds Watched ‘Their Flocks. 


Treble Voices 
I Do Not Ask O Lord (three bry 


v 


Male Voices 
Light. 
ow Thy Creator. 


Piano Solo 
Album Leaf (left hand only). 
Barcarolle. 


Lead Kindl 
Remember 


Improvisation. 

Polonaise Brillante. . 
Scherzo Fantastique. 
Song Without Words . (left hand ov 


Spring Song. 
Song and a Sigh. Op. 23. Nocturne. 
Piano, Four Hands 


Polonaise. 
Barcarolle. 


Two Pianos, Four Hands 
Valse Caprice. 


Violin and Piano 
A Rose Garden. 
Romanza. 


Pipe Organ 
Scherzo. 
Intermezzo. 
Miscellaneous 
Algerian Song Cycle, Vol. 1 (high voie C 
Arabian Song Cycle (two keys). 
Our Colors—Patriotic Cantata ton 
Voices. q 
Last Words of Christ—Lenten Cant 
(mixed voices). 
Songs Without Words (Ethelbert N 
Transcribed for Piano Solo. d 
Song Cycle of Love (two keys). 
Christmas Dawn, Cantata (mixed v0! 
Glory of the Resurrection, Cantata ( 
voices). 
The Word of God, Cantata (mixed 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
SPROSS’S ARTICLE 


1. What are the qualities of mo 
accompaniments as contrasted wi t 
accompaniments to old Italian aria 

2. What study should precede 
tual playing of an accompaniment? — 

3. Why is it advisable to me 
accompaniments ? ’ 

4. When should the accompanist 
to impromptu harmonizations ? 

5. How may the accompanist help 
singer to get her first note corre 


Effects of Pusic on Wil 
Animals 


By Epwarp J. LAVELL 


THE POET once said that 
“Music hath charms to soothe the s 


Desiring to find out the truth concer! 
this, experiments were conducted 
at the London Zoo. The result 
that some of the animals liked 
while others were not interested, 
others seemed intensely to dislike it. 

The seals showed positive pleasure w 
the small orchestra consisting of s 
instruments paused and began to pl 
fore their cool quarters. They 
splashing in the waters, came close, 
swayed dreamily to the tunes. T 
came more friendly upon hearing 
strains, and seemed to forget th 
ever had an enemy of which to be 

The great and ugly crocodile 
other who manifested that, thor 
seemed dull and asleep, he had an 
music. Every air brought him 
bank, where he swayed in time to 
music, apparently enjoying every pie 

Most impolite of all was the rhinoc 
At first he made noises that exp 
contempt of the orchestra. Next | 
ered his large head and charged r 
the musicians who felt very grat 
deed for the protection of the strong 
fence. 

The wolf family shrieked and y 
only they can, and the penne: 
that they could not be heard a 
din; so they passed on. Snake 
attention to the music, no ma 
gay the tunes. 

An authority on animals, when 
the recent experiment, said that the 
of music one animal would like ane 
would abhor. The monkey li 
tunes that are nearer being 
music. They make him chatter 
scream with delight. Yet other creg 
of the forest will be pleased w 
tunes played in a gentle, dreamy 

So we cannot say today that 
tures invariably like or dis! 
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WH ETUDE 


(Composer and Conductor, the Plarch King 
SOUSAr el Osc N a Nee Bs 


Ltr. Comm. JoHN PHILIP 


Commander Sousa, always delightful and instructive in all that 


subject except that of the one here presented. 


F ALL of the instruments were to hold 
| great conclave in the Elysian Fields, 
» determine which one should be king, 
Wre would of course be as much excite- 
wit and consternation as in a great polit- 
nvention. If Bach were called to 
fore to give his opinion which is king, 
dyery probably would name the organ. 
fLiszt were called upon to decide, he 
mid of course select thé piano. If the 
jaion of Berlioz were sought, he pos- 
iy would bring forth the guitar, be- 
ase some say that was the only instru- 
mat he played well. Every player of an 
itrument, from the tambourine to the 
@sta, would naturally choose his favorite. 
“wever, if you were to ask Napoleon 
Jonaparte, he would proclaim the drum, 
‘indeed he did upon one occasion. While 
| drum is looked upon by many as a 
ely military instrument, it is part of 
! fabric of ninety per cent of all or- 
stral and band works, 
That the drum has astonishing military 
‘ue is not a matter for argument. This 
ii been proven in many a highly critical 
‘jation. There is a well authenticated 
ity which pertains to Napoleon himself. 
/ the battle of Arcola, André Estienne, 
ithe face of heavy fire, crossed the river 
‘lige on the back of a sergeant beating 
drum furiously. The Austrians could 
» see the French lines because of the 
sud of smoke and dust; but when they 
ard the solitary drummer they thought 
‘4t the whole French force was attack- 
~ them. They wavered and turned; and 
‘ipoleon, seeing this from a point of 
nage, immediately seized the bridge and 
vn the battle. Napoleon rewarded the 
‘ammer with a pair of ivory and gold 
fam sticks. This was probably the 
seatest musical victory since the fall of 
walls of Jericho. It has a great life 
cance for all who take the time to 


\ 


ic inspires, even though it be only the 
‘at of the drum, has saved many a critical 
‘uation in the lives of men. Later 
tienne was wounded at the battle of 
‘arengo, and Napoleon immediately sought 
m out and, tearing the Cross of the 
gion of Honor from his own breast, 
ined it upon that of the heroic drum- 
Ve 
The Oldest of Instruments 
IS SAFE to assume that the drum 
the oldest of instruments, because 
the most primitive. There is scarcely 
taetry where a record of the drum can 
be identified save, perhaps, that of 
} where it does not seem to have 
e into general use until comparatively 
n times. 
we think of drums we have in 


ered with tightly drawn lamb skins. 
are, however, two other distinct 
_ One of these has a skin on only 
end, such as the tambourine and 
‘of the oriental drums; and then 
is the type which has a single skin 
M over a closed vessel, often rather 
ling a huge candy-maker’s kettle, of 
instruments the best known are the 
or kettledrums. 


In his inimitable 


High Caste “Boom-Boomer”’ 


HE KETTLEDRUMS are the Brah- 
mans of the drum family and call for 
much higher training in music and per- 
formance than the ordinary snare or bass 
drums. Auditors at symphony orchestra 
or band concerts, who are bored by music 
that they professedly do not understand, 
at least have the entertainment of watch- 
ing the perspiring drummer tune these curi- 
ous instruments. The hemispherical metal- 
lic kettles, or shells, have heads of vellum 
which, in ordinary manufacture, are lapped 
over the edges and fastened with a metal- 
lic ring. This metallic ring works upon 
the vellum by means of screws or other 
devices so that the surface may be tight- 
ened or relaxed, thus changing the pitch of 
the timpani. At least two kettledrums 
are required in the symphony orchestra. 
The lower in tone, that is, the larger, 
should go down to the F on the space 
below the bass clef; and the higher, or 
smaller, drum, should go up to the F on 
the fourth line of the bass clef. This is of 
course subject to variation. Each drum 
has a compass of about five whole tones. 
The compass of the lower drum would be 
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I “The King of Instruments?” 


. An Interview, Secured Expressly for Ghe Etude Music Pagazine, with the Internationally Known 


he has to say, has been interviewed upon almost every other musical 
manner he gives his opinions and experiences for Etude readers. 


Ex.1 


a 


The compass of the higher would be 
Ex.2 


——— 


In ordinary orchestral scores, the kettle- 
drums play the tonic (first note of the 
scale) and the dominant (fifth note of the 
scale) of the key in which the. composi- 
tion is written. The tonic is played upon 
one drum and the dominant upon the other. 


The Drummer-Musician 

N MANY MODERN compositions the 

kettledrums are not always tuned to 
tonic and dominant. Beethoven, in the 
“Eighth” and in the “Ninth” symphonies, 
used them in octaves; and other composers 
prescribe them at will to produce special 
effects. 

With almost all modulations or changes 
of key it becomes necessary to retune at 
least one of the drums. This requires not 
only a fine ear and great skill upon the 


LT. COMM. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


part of the performer, as it must be done 
quietly and accurately while the orchestra 
may be playing in another key, but it also 
demands time. For this reason three 
drums are often used, with the third one 
tuned to the subdominant, or fourth tone, 
of the key; and in some modern scores 
four drums are required. Meyerbeer, in 
“Robert le Diable,’” was one of the first 
to use four drums, in the following pas- 
sage (a passage which, for convenience 
in playing, is now sometimes divided with 


the double bass). 
Ex.3 


Berlioz, in his “Requiem,” went so far as 
to call for eight kettledrums jand ten drum- 
mers, Beethoven was among the first to 
use kettledrums for really musical effects. 

Sometimes muffled effects are secured 
by covering the head of the drum with 
cloth. In such a case the passage is marked 
timpant coperti. If you were to look at 
an old orchestral score, you would find 
that the drum parts are almost invariably 
written in the key of C, with the indica- 
tion (as in the case of the horn and the 
trumpet parts) timpant in C, or F, or B 
flat, according to the key in use. Now, 
however, the custom in many scores is to 
write the real notes. 

The side drum, or snare drum, consists 
of a wooden or brass cylinder across both 
ends of which are drawn skins or heads. 
Over the lower head are stretched several 
catgut strings or snares. - These rattle 
against the surface every time the drum 
is struck, thus giving the instrument its 
characteristic sound. The value of this 
drum is chiefly that of producing military 
effects, such as that which Puccini has em- 
ployed in the last act of “La Tosca.” I 
have used it in many of my marches which 
have a military flavor, notably in “Field 
Artillery.” 


The Knee-breeches Drummer 


MONG DRUMMERS there is a tra- 

dition that to become a really good 
drummer one must begin at a very early 
age with his “daddy-mammy” exercise. 
Many, even after long practice, never suc- 
ceed in becoming first rate drummers. 
The good drummer first of all must have 
a fine rhythmic sense—a fine sense of ac- 
cent. He must be as accurate and as 
prompt as a chronometer. More than this, 
he must be more than a mere pounder. 
One of the most difficult achievements is 
that of obtaining a fine crescendo and a fine 
decrescendo. I have employed this effect 
in my “Mars and Venus.” It never fails 
to captivate the audience, when it is well 
done. ; 

As the drum is the most fundamental 
and primitive of all instruments, any er- 
rors are easily detected by the audience. 
Some of the instruments of a combination 
may be out of tune. Some may come in 
at the wrong place. The audience may 
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(atechism for an Hour’s Practice 


For Intermediate Grades 


By ERNEST POWELL 


1. Question. In what mood should you 
approach the piano for your daily hour’s 
practice? 

Answer. In a cheerful frame of mind, 


interested in making every minute count. 

2. Q. Is there a guiding principle that 
will help you to make your practice hour 
really worth while? 

A. To think before I play will guide me 
successfully through the hour. Thought 
is the important thing. The simplest 
five-finger exercise should have a definite 
meaning for me. 

3. Q. How much time should be de- 
voted to pure technic in a schedule of one 
hour’s daily practice? 

A. I should practice pure technic five 
minutes. 

4. Q. What is technic? 

A. It is the manner in which I use my 
hands on the keyboard. It is skill, dex- 
terity, the mechanical part of piano play- 
ing. 

5. Q. Are scales to be practiced every 
day? 

A. Yes, I should play at least four scales 
every day. The following order is ar- 
bitrary but useful. Of the major scales, 
C, G, D and A may be practiced for half 
the week, E, B, F-sharp and C-sharp for 
the next half, C, F, B-flat and E-flat for 
the next half-week and A-flat, D-flat, G- 
flat and C-flat for the following. Or 
C-major and G-major, with their minors, 
may be studied for half a week, D-major 
and A-major with their minors for the 
next half and so on. 

6. QO. How long should you practice 
scales each day in a schedule of one hour? 

A. I should play my scales carefully 
for ten minutes each day. 

7. Q. How much time should you de- 


-minutes each day. 


vote to your study (etude) ? 

A. Fifteen minutes. 

8. Q. How should you practice your 
study ? 

A, I should ‘take it through slowly, 
counting aloud, observing the fingering, 
the values of the notes, rests and touch 
marks. I should play it once counting 
aloud and then play it once. without count- 
ing. I should then count it again, then 
play it without counting, and so on, in- 
creasing the speed as I gain freedom and 
ease but returning to the slow practice 
each day. 

9. Q. How much time should you de- 
vote to your piece? 

A. I should practice my piece thirty 
If I find it unnecessary 
to use the full thirty minutes, I should 
again return to my etude. 

10. OQ. How should you practice your 
piece? 

A. I should master from the first all 
technical problems, including fingering, 
phrasing, scale passages, chords or em- 
bellishments. I should count my piece 
aloud once. I should then play it with- 
out counting as many times as I can dur- 
ing the time allotted to my piece. 

11. O. What should be memorized? 

A. J should memorize my purely tech- 
nical studies, all scales, major and minor, 
some special etudes and at least one out 
of every three of my pieces. 

12. O. At the end of the practice hour, 
how should you feel ? 

A. I should leave the piano in a cheer- 
ful mood, feeling that something worth 
while has been accomplished. This feel- 
ing should help me in my next work of 
whatever character. Joy in one’s work is 
the key to successful accomplishments. 


1 Teachers of standing 9 The 
* everywhere know that . 
every issue of The Etude 
becomes a dynamo of musical 
enthusiasm, instruction, enter- 
tainment and achievement in 
every home where The Etude 
is a regular visitor, 


not 
relatively 


¢ 


and address now to: 


Wanted... 


An Active Music Teacher Representative of The Etude in 
Every Musical Community in the United States. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE ETUDE IS GROWING 
BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS BECAUSE : 


Etude 
indispensable musical cul- 
tural background and materials for 
progress which the teacher 
hope to provide in 
short time 
student is at the lesson in 
studio or classroom. 


4 
A PLAN FOR IMMEDIATE PROGRESS 


The Etude has prepared a strong, well organized plan to help teachers 
everywhere and at the same time make it well worth their while from the 
standpoint of income to adopt this plan. 

Progressive teachers everywhere are invited to write immediately for the 
“Home and School Music Study Extension Plan’’, designed to help our 
teacher readers in increasing their patronage through The Etude. 

The Etude is making new musical history every day. 


THE ETUDE EXTENSION PLAN 
1712-14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


You will receive an immediate response which may provea turning point 
in your career. 


oe Moa yu vs 


the 


Pupils must be recruited 
from homes of musical 


supplies 3 
understanding and enthusiasm, 
where the value of music study 
is emphasized by such means 
as are found only in The 
Etude Music Magazine. 


can 
the 
the 
the 


that 
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Send your name 


AVING turned the little knob of our 
radio-combination over to the phono- 
graph side, we have become so de- 

lighted with recent record issues that all 
our attention has been taken up with them; 
and the tenor of our reviews is by neces- 
sity made optimistic, since the music that 
we have recently heard has been the kind 
that repeats itself most favorably. 

Listening to the “Second Orchestral 
Suite’ of Bach recalled to our mind 
that he was only thirty-two when he took 
up his appointment as Kapellmeister to 
Prince Leopold of Cothen. Strange to 
say, although he was never truly satisfied 
with this post, he nevertheless created 
some of his greatest music there. Such 
vital compositions as his Brandenburg con- 
certos, his violin concertos, his sonatas 
and his suites (generally conceded to have 
been written at Céthen) attest to the fruit- 
fulness of that period. 

Last year Columbia gave us a richly 
recorded set of the “Third Suite in D 
Major,” the one containing the famous Air. 
This year they bring us a richly recorded 
set of the “Second Suite in B minor” in 
their album No. 168. Mengelberg, con- 
ducting his own Concertgebouw Orchestra 
in Amsterdam, renders this work in a 
faultless, dignified manner. It is the re- 
cording, however, that primarily enhances 
this set and places it above any existent 
one, not Mengelberg’s reading which as 
usual is meticulous rather than inspiring. 

Schweitzer finds preserved in the dance 
sections of Bach’s suites “a fragment of a 
vanished world of grace and elegance. 
They are (he believes) the ideal musical 
picture of the rococo period. Their charm 
resides in the perfection of their blending 
of strength and grace.” 

The “Second Suite,” written for flute 
and strings, requires a soloist of the first 
order. Fortunately the famous Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra boasts an excellent 
flutist, to whom, however, the recording 
has been overly indulgent at times, thus 
marring an otherwise perfect balance. 


A World with Two Oceans 
Beets WALTER, the eminent Ger- 


man conductor, arriving anew in this 
country in January to mount the podium 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
confirmed what some of us have thought, 
that he is a conductor as vital and dis- 
tinguished as Arturo Toscanini. » Com- 
parisons, we all know, are odious; yet they 
are at times essential to establish a just 
appreciation. Mr. Walter and Mr. Tos- 
canini share many fine qualities. Their’s 
is in common a purity of lyricism and pro- 
fundity of poetic content. Like Mr. Tos- 
canini Mr. Walter is never guilty of ex- 


_ travagance in either sentiment or effect; 


but, unlike the former, who often sacri- 
fices feeling in his quest for orchestral 
transparency, Walter stresses the emo- 
tional, thus giving us more of the warmth 
and fervor of the music. 

It is good to have Bruno Walter’s ap- 
preciative reading of Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” on records (Columbia discs 
68011 and 68012), and likewise his genial 
reading of Mozart's “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik” (Columbia discs 68016 and 68017). 
Neither of these works is unfamiliar to 
our readers; so it-is not essential that we 
enumerate their qualities or their histories. 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


CC 


a 
Cc 
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It is well, however, to recall that Wagi 
“Siegfried Idyll” is one of the mo 
chanting cradle-songs ever written and 
of the most notable contributions that 
composer ever penned to the mother o 
child. Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nachtmu 
is a serenade in four parts, in chara 
very much like a miniature symphony. 

There is an infectious gayety in 
opening section of Mendelssohn’s “T 
Symphony” which instantly claims us. 
is full of abounding life and the ch 
ful, happy artlessness of the Latin 1 
There is no depth of thought here. 1 
is it required to make us like this mu 
All is as it should be in a land of suns! 
and green fertility. The spirit of dolce 
niente is quickened only by the rhyth 
flow of the melodic line. We can beli 
that Mendelssohn enjoyed Italy, that. 
was happy and gay at all times, and t 
his reflections were never troubled 
monetary worries or like anxieties 01 
mundane character; for his “Italian Sy 
phony” is like a book of pleasant memor 


Joy Free Flowing 


E ARE very apt to depreci 

music like the Italian Symphoi 
forgetting that it is healthy to be gay, t 
it is well to permit our spirits an 1 
troubled bath in the waters of such pt 
translucent melodies. Thought plays” 
part in our enjoyment of such music. 
is only an emotional bath which we recé 
And this once in a while is surely go 
for the nerves. 
Mendelssohn conceived the idea of 
“Ttalian Symphony” while in Rome in 18 
It is not the Roman spirit or tho 
however, which inspired the work, un 
we consider the andante movement—ol 
referred to as the “Pilgrims’ March"— 
such. The third movement is perhaps 
loveliest section of the symphony with 
poetic feeling “of well-being, of cz 
happy enjoyment.” A Roman carnival 
spired the last movement which is writ 
in the gay dance form known as the 
rello. Mendelssohn was quite keen ab 
this last movement. When at work on 
symphony he referred to it as one of 
most mature things he had ever dé 
Although he was in his early twen’ 
that time, he none the ‘less had most 
his best music already behind him. 
The Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Hamilton Harty, has performed the “Ite 
Symphony” for a Columbia record 
(their album set 167). The reading is 
ingratiating one, stressing the rhyt 
buoyancy of the work rather than its se 
ment. The recording—like all of thos¢ 
the Hallé Orchestra—is excellent. 


The Faun’s Afternoon 


MALtARME, the French poet, wr 
a poem called L’Apres Midi 
Faune which inspired Debussy to wi 
one of his loveliest and most beloved ce 
positions. : 

Mallarmé’s poem begins, “A fa 
simple, sensuous, passionate being, v 
in the forest at daybreak and tries t 
call his experience of the previous 4 
noon. Was he the fortunate recipient! 
an actual visit from nymphs... ‘ 
memory ... but the shadow of 
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(| THE DISCUSSION of any 
Lfect 


we at times find it advantageous 
(© discard the pre-conceived theories 
itth have been handed down to us, no 
jer how convinced we may be of their 


id to attempt to examine our prob- 


matter it has been reduced to its most 
lele state. Let us first, therefore, 
Sourselves the basic question, “Has 
nic value?” We are speaking now, of 
bse, of the deep fundamental value, of 
Wvalue which goes beyond the gratify- 
@ of any personal ambition, which 


lives, not of the few but of 
himany, which goes deeply into the con- 
Gusness of the entire human race. 
ertainly, music has never before played 
iii a vital part in the life of the average 
ai. With our theater orchestras, the 
aio, the phonograph, to say nothing of 
ij Symphonic and operatic organizations, 
ts almost inconceivable to think of our 
cntry stripped of the ministration of 
hart of music. 

a the field of education, music is being 
wepted more and more as a vital part 
Whe general curriculum of every student. 
{2 public schools and the high schools 
)/this country are accepting music, not 
© its influence on the few but for its 
ruence on the many. Thus music has 
waé to play an important part in the 
“ication of the average child. There has 
in a correlative development in the giv- 
1 of opportunities to musically-gifted 
idents who are to be the next genera- 
ip. of professional musicians. At the 
ysent time it is possible to go into a 
vh School and find mass participation 
music through singing and to find also 
ithe same institution highly specialized 
}ticipation in music by a select group 
) orchestral students who are able to 
Ye with the difficulties of the classic 
thestral repertoire with a large measure 
_ Success. 


es the 


The Sound Picture 


VEN IN THE LOWER evels of 
“musical appreciation, such as, for ex- 
nple, the music of the average motion 
ture theater, we find the public dis- 
tisfied with a mechanized version of 
lsie and patronizing those theaters which 
pport an orchestra of living musicians. 
‘Zain in the field of popular music we 
id a tremendous development’ from the 
us jazz of the old days to a more 
itive type of orchestration indicative 
considerable technical development. 
the public prefers this more “re- 
type of jazz to the “vulgar” exhi- 
-of ten or fifteen years ago will, I 
, be admitted without question. 

world stripped of music would be 
ously less interesting and inexpress- 
ore dull. So it is a cheering pros- 
to note that music already has be- 
to take a rather important part in the 
average men and women in every 


of life. 


Creator or the Re-Creator? 


NEXT QUESTION then shall 
, “Since music is of such value, 


, the performer or the 
ser?” It would seem that the com- 
is, by all odds, the more important 


American Tylusic 


By Dr. Howarp Hanson 


The Eminent American Musician and omposer 


Dr. Howard Hanson at work on the score of “Merry Mount,” 
grand opera announced for production next season by the Metropolitan 


Opera Company. 


member of the musical profession. Be- 
side him the performer, no matter how 
skillful and how necessary, fades into 
comparative inferiority. If reduced to 
elementary proportions, the question an- 
swers itself. It is obviously inconceiy- 
able that any conductor, no matter how 


great, could give a superlative performance 
of the Beethoven “Fifth Symphony” if 
there had been no Beethoven to write the 
symphony! No operatic star, whatever his 
capabilities could ever have risen to fame 
as an inspired Wagnerian singer if there 
had been no Wagner! 

On the other hand, we are inflicted at 
the present time with such an epidemic 
of virtuoso worship, we have gone to 
such excesses in the deification of per- 
formers, that we repeatedly lose sight 
of the fact that, after all, a performer is 
at best only a re-creator. The great work 
of conception has already been done. 
What remains is merely the act of inter- 
pretation. 

We would not belittle for one moment 
the importance of the interpretive artist. 
Certain conductors can bring to light the 
truly great qualities in the work of a 
composer, which work would otherwise 
remain unplayed and unheard. Neverthe- 
less, it is apparent from the most ele- 
mentary reasoning that the glorification 
of the performer at the expense of the 
creator is a perversion of the true attitude. 

The corollary to my second proposition 
may meet with less hearty agreement. It 
is that, if the composer is the most im- 
portant figure in the development of music, 
then, of necessity, any age must be known 
by the composers which it produces. In 
ether words, the only permanent contribu- 
tion that the twentieth century can make 
to the development of the art of music 
is through the composers that it pro- 
duces. 

It takes only a moment’s thought to 
realize that the twenty-first century will 


his 


It was specially commissioned for this purpose. 


know us only in terms of the works that 
the composers of the twentieth century 
have produced. To the audiences of 2032 
the glories of our famous conductors, of 
our inspired singers, will be dim memories. 
The only thing that can survive is the 
gocd music that we shall have created. 


Food for Genius 


SINCE the history of the musical world 
is the history of its composers, it is, 
therefore, our duty to be keenly interested 
in the development of contemporary music, 
to give to it our full interest and our loyal 
support. For the listener, whether or not 
he realizes it, makes an important contribu- 
tion to the growth of composition. An 
intense interest in creation on the part of 
the general public adds fuel to the creative 
fire. A cold attitude of indifference pours 
water upon a living flame. 

Now those readers who have gone with 
me to this point will perhaps be willing 
to go one step further. If the musical re- 
sponsibility of any age is directly con- 
cerned with the development of the com- 
posers of its own age, then it follows 
emphatically that every country is directly 
responsible for the development of the 
creative art within its own boundaries. 
Nothing could be truer than the French 
saying, “It is necessary for each one to 
cultivate his own garden.” Each country 
is charged only with the development of 
its own resources. 

May we not expand this point, even 
though it may seem obvious? The French 
nation is responsible only for the develop- 
ment of French composers. The Italian 
nation may be held responsible only for 
the development of Italian composers. The 
contribution that modern Germany makes 
to music must be made through its own 
composers. It has been so since the be- 
ginnings of musical history. It will be so 
when the last note of music is written. 
The musical contribution of any nation 
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(Conditions Affecting the Development of an 


at any time is bound up irrevocably with 
its treatment of its Own composers. 
Now, if this is a universal law, as I 
maintain that it-is, is there any reason 
to suppose that the United States of Amer- 
any exception to this rule? 
America’s contribution to musical art will 
be measured by the success or lack of 
success with which it contributes to the 
creative forces which make music. If 
America produces great composers, we are 
a great country musically. If we do not 
produce composers, we are a musical fail- 
ure, regardless of whether we may or may 


ica is 


not have a hundred orchestras, every one 
of which may be better than the best 
orchestra abroad! “It is necessary for 


everyone to cultivate his own garden.” 
Are we, as Americans, cultivating our own 
garden or ’re we chasing will-of-the- 
Wisps with gossamer wings and foreign 
accents ? 


How We Have Erred 
W E NEVER have discharged our 

duty toward the creative artist. We 
have been remiss in our duty toward the 
development of our own creative forces in 
music. Furthermore, we are guilty of be- 
traying the greatest trust that any nation 
can have, the development of its own 
spiritual resources. It is high time that 
we put aside our pretty playthings, stay 
home and go to work. 

May we look a little further into my 
theories as to what constitutes a vital in- 
terest in the development of the creation 
of music. To my way of thinking, the 
popular belief that one composer alone 
and unaided writes great music is a fal- 
lacy. The creation of a Beethoven is 
dependent, in the first place, upon the 
growth of a great belief in the necessity 
and importance of musical creation. It is 
the result of a tremendous growth of in- 
terest in the writing of music. It needs 
the stimulus of an audience, eager to listen 
to new music. In the second place, it 
needs a host of lesser Beethovens, of lesser 
composers, who, through their work, are 
constantly raising the potential creative © 
power of the age. It needs these lesser 
men who electrically charge the air with 
the energy of their own creative thought, 
producing, thereby, the tension from which 
the great masters discharge the sparks 
of their own genius. 

A decade or two ago we had almost the 
exact opposite of this ideal condition exist- 
ing in this country. The interest of the 
mass, even of the professed music lovers, 
in the production of new music was prac- 
tically nil. Where it did exist, it was apt 
to take the form of a slavish adoration 
of music from across the seas, with little 
discrimination and small sense of value. 
Even ten years ago, the native composer 
was fighting in an atmosphere of apathy 
on the part of the audience and disin- 
terest and distrust on the part of the 
managers of its musical organizations so 
chilling that a sturdy plant would 
have long since died. 


less 


The Encouragement of Misfortune 


UT THE American composer has 
proved a hardy perennial. In spite 
of discouragement he has marched ahead 
confident in his mission. In the last ten 
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years the cause of creative music has en- 
listed the enthusiastic following of many 
brilliantly talented and gifted young com- 
posers. With the addition of these new 
shock-troops to the old army, the line of 
the opposition has wavered and, in many 
instances, capitulated. Excellent works 
by American composers have appeared on 
the symphonic programs of every orches- 
tra in this country, and, in the past five 
years, many compositions have found their 
way abroad where they have been played 
with success in Germany, in France, in 
Italy, in Holland and in England. The 
old devotees of the dogma, “There are no 
American composers,” are overwhelmed by 
this new interest. The air has become 
charged with an electricity of creative 
power, The necessity for self-expression, 
for the expression of our own ideals and 
our own ‘aspirations, suppressed for so 
long, has suddenly burst forth. 

But the battle is not yet won. In spite 
of the fact that the attitude toward the 
American composer has changed to an al- 
most unbelievable degree in the past ten- 
years, there still exist strongholds where 
the old attitude of apathetic indifference 
persists. It is still possible for an audi- 
ence, in certain cities of our country, to 
listen week after week to concerts includ- 
ing in their make-up the performance of 
second-rate contemporary works from 
abroad to the entire neglect of superior 
works written by composers of their own 
country. 

There is only one just attitude. Every 
organization, chamber music, choral, or- 
chestral or operatic, which exists in Amer- 
ica, supported by American money and 
ministering to American audiences, has, as 
its first duty toward contemporary music, 
the performance of the best possible works 
of American composers. From the works 
produced certain will attain distinction by 
virtue of their superior excellence. Such 
works will become America’s contribution, 
not to the music of its own land alone 


but to the music of the world. In the 
same way, each country. will nurture for 
itself its own composers, and the best 


fruit of such nourishment will rise above 
the national and become international. 
These works will constitute what may be 
truly termed an international literature of 
music, 


In the Manner of Socrates 


A FEW questions, according to the 
Socratic method, would possibly 
clarify matters. Question No. 1. Should 


works by contemporary American com- 
posers be substituted in place of the ac- 
cepted classic repertoire? Emphatically 
“No”! There are compositions which 
have come down to us from the past of 
such superlative quality as to justify the 
title “masterpiece.” These works, whether 
they be by the German composer, Bach, 
by the Russian, Tchaikovsky, or by the 
Italian, Verdi, have transcended the bound- 
aries of nationalism and belong to all of 


How can I get a start? This is the 
question asked every year by thousands of 
young teachers opening their first studio. 
What is the procedure in making myself 
known to the legion of mothers and fathers 
with children ready to begin the study of 
music? 

In answer to this question I shall set 
down a plan of campaign that returned 
good results in my own case, and gave very 
good results to a friend of mine in another 
neighborhood. 

I first approached the manager of the 
neighborhood music store. He agreed to 
use music wrappers furnished by me on all 
outgoing copies of vocal and piano music, 


us. This music is truly international and 
belongs to the repertoire of musicians in 
every land. Question No, 2. lf there- 
fore American works should not be sub- 
stituted for the classics, how should they 
be included on programs (inasmuch as 
performances of works in larger forms are 
necessarily limited in number)? Since, 
in order for us to keep musically alive, it 
is necessary for us to devote a portion 
of our time to the hearing of contemporary 
music, a program for a symphonic season 
which contained only works of the past 
would be as unwise as a program which 
consisted of nothing but contemporary 
works. Of the contemporary works which 
are played the selections should be made 
as follows: a just proportion of the time 
devoted to new works should be given to 
foreign works which have proven their 
worth to such a degree, in the respective 
countries from which they come, that 
there is little or no doubt but that they 
form an important addition to modern 
literature; and another just proportion 
should be devoted to the production of 
the best available works by American 
composers. The using of our orchestras 
for the trying out of mediocre foreign 
works, for the trying out of unproved for- 
eign works, is to be decried. Each coun- 
try should constitute itself a proving 
ground for its native music; and America 
should be no exception to this rule. 


Far-Fetched Comparisons 


UESTION No. 3. Is it possible that 

the fact that certain of our con- 
ductors do not play but a very small 
amount of American music is due to the 
contemporary products of the American 
composer not being worthy to be placed 
on program side by side with the con- 
temporary works of foreign composers? 
It is important to emphasize the’ fact 
that the comparison of a contemporary 
work should be made on the basis of strict 
comparison with contemporary works 
from abroad. It is obviously unfair to 
compare a modern American work with 
a work by Beethoven. In the first place, 
it is very difficult to evaluate a contem- 
porary work. It takes long years before 
even a masterpiece proves itself to be so. 
Obviously, therefore, to compare an over- 
ture of Leo Sowerby with an overture of 
Weber is a comparison without point. If 
Mr. Sowerby’s works are to be compared 
at all they must be compared with con- 
temporary works of other young Ameri- 
can composers and with contemporary 
works of other young foreign composers. 
In this way only will the comparison have 
significance. 

There was a time when some conductors 
were indiscreet enough to say that they 
did not play American music because they 
could find none to play. It might be ob- 
served that these conductors were of for- 
eign birth and foreign training and, in 
many cases, had never taken the trouble 


to find out whether or not their pronounce- 
ment were true. In some cases the con- 
ductor was only indifferent and apathetic 
as far as the American composer was 
concerned. In other cases he was not 
only apathetic but distinctly hostile. It 
is difficult for a person to find anything 
if he is hunting with his eyes shut. This 
describes rather accurately the attitude of 
some of our conductors in the past. . 

Whether or not their attitude was based 
on fact or merely on prejudice is now an 
academic question, At the present time, 
only a very biased individual would make 
such a statement, for the reason that there 
is already a fairly large literature of 
American works that has been played by 
at® least a half dozen different orchestras 
in this country and, in many cases, abroad. 
Certain works have been played by almost 
every orchestra in the United States and 
have received foreign performances in 
Rome, Paris and Berlin. In an article 
entitled, “A Forward Look in American 
Composition,” written in 1924, there were 
listed twenty-seven works by American 
composers, which had been played by at 
least four of our orchestras between the 
years 1919 and 1925. Dr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason in his extraordinarily illuminating 
book, “Tune In, America,” brings the list 
up-to-date, adding ten new works which 
have received repeated performances in 
this country. 


As Well Deny the Sun 


N THE FACE of this practical testing 

it seems ridiculous for anyone to say 
that there is no American music. It may 
be possible for a composer by means of 
political influence, friendship or the like 
to secure a performance of his work by 
one or two orchestras. But, if a work is 
performed again and again by orchestras 
in every part of the country, one is forced 
to admit in honesty that there must be 
something in the work that leads to these 
successive performances. It is, of course, 
possible for an unsympathetic conductor to 
repeat the time-honored remark of the 
farmer who saw his first giraffe, “There 
ain't no such animal.” This is possible, 
but it is obviously unfair and unjust. 
. Conductors who do not take an interest 
in the performing of the best of American 
music are being false to their duties to- 
ward their audiences. Every symphonic 
audience in America should have the priv- 
ilege of hearing the best music that is 
being produced by the composers of its 
own country. No conductor, no matter 
what his nationality or personal preference 
may be, has any right to deny his audiences 
this privilege. He may argue that he does 
not wish to use the time of the orchestra 
for experimental purposes; but to say that 
a work which has had a dozen successful 
performances by various orchestras is in 
the experimental stage is to stretch the 
truth a little beyond the breaking point. 

Ouestion No. 4. Do you find any indi- 


Publicity for the Small Gown Pusic Geacher 
By A. V. THomas 


Next the local printer was visited. It was 
found that for six dollars he could supply 
me with a thousand wrappers, eighteen 
inches by twelve. One half the wrapper 
was given over to an advertisement of the 
music store; the other half was used for the 
furthering of my own interests. 

Next I called on the manager of our 
local “movie” show. For five dollars he 
agreed to run a slide on his screen at each 
intermission for two weeks. As this little 
show had a good attendance drawn from 
the locality, I considered that the results 
would be well worth the outlay. 

Calling on my grocer, I procured ten 
white cards containing various announce- 


ments. The backs, however, were perfect- 
ly clean and glossy white. So, taking a 
pencil, I drew a carefully worded adver- 
tisement on each of them. Filling in the 
pencilled outlines, I had ten good black 
and white cards. These I placed in the 
windows of my grocery, butcher’s shop, 
drugstore, and other places at which I 
dealt. The storekeepers were willing and 
anxious to codperate with a steady cus- 
tomer. 

Last of all I visited a downtown piano 
store. After much conversation, he agreed 
to place in all of his advertisements the 
announcement that, with every piano pur- 
chased from him, the purchaser was en- 


-of our orchestras and which have f 


THE 


cation in this country of the 
existence of indifference or an 
ward American music? On th 
there is so much more interest — 
ican music than there was ev 
ago, and this interest is gro 
a rate of speed that I, for 

hesitation in predicting that the a 
a great age of musical creation i 
ica is already beginning. Ho 
old feeling of antipathy is s' ie 
degree, existing. 


Orchestral Initiative — 

N INVESTIGATION of 
parative representation’ given 
temporary American works on 
phonic programs of this coun’ 
lead to the conclusion that, in 
the orchestras of the west are m 
gressive, more pioneering and 
terested in the development of an / 
can art than are the organizations 
east. An exception to this gene 
ment. must be made in the case 
Boston Symphony Orchestra which, 
at the present time under Dr. Kousse 
and before him under Pierre Mo 
contributed splendidly to the develop 
ef American music. 
Question 5. Should one be optir 
or pessimistic regarding the present 
cations of the development of an / 
can music? It is impossible for ar 
who reads the signs of the times ne 
be optimistic. When we see the nu 
of American works which have be 
a part of the regular repertoire of 1 


their way abroad, when we see. the 1 
ber of talented young composers wh 
working with seriousness and with 
termination to express the musical 
sciousness of their own country, it i 
parent that a new day in the creatio 
American music is now dawning, 
believe that the next twenty-five 
will see the growth of such a grot 
American composers that the apa 
the past will be forever killed and A 
ica will go forward to the expressic 
her highest aims and her noblest a 
tions through the musical genius of 
own composers. P, 
SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON | 

HANSON’S ARTICLE 


1. How may the citizen in the 
town help the American composer? — 
2. What in late years has bees 
change in attitude toward the Am 
composer? 
3. Construct a program which 
sents with equal fairness classica 
contemporaneous works. 
4. Why is it fallacious to c 
present-day composérs with the o 
ters? F 
5. What orchestras have particularh 
couraged the American composer? — 


' 


titled to ten free lessons from me, f 
ing this by a brief list of my qualificati 
For this added inducement to the pur 
of his pianos he paid me the sum of 
dollars a piano. The fee was naa 
at the end of the ten lessons, 
would be in need of a teacher. 
child had already become familiar 
methods of teaching I usually 
in keeping him. 

I later continued my slide at the 
on alternate months, and changed 
in the store windows every two m 
avoid monotony. I am con 
good teacher need not suffer f 
pupils if he follows the above 9 
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R. WILLIAM WESTENHOLME 


( LITTLE over fifteen years ago 
)) Dr. Carl E. Seashore of the State 
| University of Iowa conducted an 


iriment with sixteen blind students 
4 the Iowa State College for the 
id, at Vinton, lowa. He measured 


4 in their localization of sound, dis- 
lination for intensity of sound, dis- 
fimation for lifted weights, for pas- 
lpressure, for active pressure and for 


al space. He then compared the 
@s earned by these sixteen blind 
ents with scores earned by fifteen 


school students, chosen at random, 
1 the lowa City High School on the 
tests enumerated above. The ages of 
blind students ranged fom sixteen to 
tty-six and of the seeing from four- 
to nineteen. In selecting the blind, 
y those were chosen who had been 
lly blind for more than five years, 
were generally otherwise both men- 
‘and physically sound and who were 
‘igh school grades.” 

light differences on the individual 
s were found. In some measures, the 
‘Were superior to the seeing and in 
rs the seeing were superior to the 
d But there was no “significant 
tant tendency in the records to favor 
er the blind or the seeing.” In other 
ds, the blind and the seeing “under 
€ circumstances are, on the whole, 
ally sensitive to direction of sound, in- 
of sound, lifted weight, passive 
fe, active pressure and _ tactual 


_ edge this generalization of relative 
y in sensory discrimination has 
been questioned nor disturbed by 
dies. Yet we are all aware of 
that the blind are superior in 
bility to use their touch, hearing 
r senses for guidance. If we ac- 
Seashore’s generalization of 
, we may still explain the superior 
of the blind in touch and hearing 
ing that even though the blind 
endowed with more capacity than 
, they acquire better use of these 
than the seeing. This is, in 
very explanation presented by 
ore. To paraphrase it, we might 
the two groups are in posses- 
€ same amount of psychological 
ut that the blind make better in- 
; of their “wealth” and realize 
eturn. 
spring of last year, Mr. C. A. 
Superintendent of the New 
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By JAcop KWALWASSER 


York State School for the Blind, at Ba- 
tavia, gave us permision to do some test- 
ing with the newly constructed Kwalwas- 
ser-Dykema Music Tests. We measured 
approximately seventy-five boys and girls 
ranging in ages from twelve to eighteen. 
The eight music tests measured were tonal 
memory, quality discrimination, intensity 
discrimination, tonal movement, time dis- 
crimination, rhythm discrimination, pitch 
discrimination and melodic taste. We then 
added an individual test measuring lifted 
weight discrimination. 


High Scores in Music 


HEN WE compare the scores 
WwW earned by the blind on the music 
and weight tests with those published in 
the Manual (based upon earned scores of 
some five thousand grade and high school 
students of approximately the same age 
range) we find that the blind are superior 
to the seeing in every test which we gave 
them. Without a single exception, the 
scores are uniformly higher. In weight 
discrimination, tonal memory, quality dis- 
crimination, time discrimination, rhythm 
discrimination and melodic taste, the su- 
periority of the blind is overwhelming. In 
the remaining traits, though the blind are 
superior, they are not. significantly 
The accompanying table is of particular 
interest : 


sO. 


Test MEAN SIGMA 
Tonal Memory 

Bilerise® Soe weet ic fee 17.48 2.96 

SOIREE 5 Sack: abtoen Pears 15.88 2.85 
Quality Discrimination 

Bind tree ces: | VLA 3.07 

Sceioanneeny wae vrai eae 272 
Intensity Discrimination 

evar cok hee oe ane eee 2.76 

Seine wenn sentsena. 22.10 2.81 
Tonal Movement 

Blind staes ces aan 18.77 6.35 

Seeineg nee dee A. nae ne 17.71 5.04 
Time Discrimination 

Babine Ste SPF chess as) 18.29 1.05 

SCCM Paes eh he ele 17.63 2.93 


Khythm Discrimination 


Bi hhuyade Me certee c rad ames ea 18.87 257, 

SCINS coi ean muta 17.32 2.48 
Pitch Discrimination 

Biiidees seaceue aces 1 cOloW 3.97 

Seeingeian. 4046 wetiene, 20:09 4.3] 
Melodic Taste 

Birinide aes eoicee =, eomeet 14.52 3.12 

Sceinoetee =. cee 13.47 2.66 
Lifted Weight 

ey lindaee ncn. ee 209 3.78 

Seager cc chan Tele 3.70 


By statistical procedure, it is possible 
to discover the magnitude of the differ- 
ences in scores just presented. Whenever 
the statistician speaks of a “significant 
difference” existing he has a very definite 
relationship in mind. He has found a dif- 
ference in scores that is not likely to oc- 
cur by chance or by accident. The differ- 
ence must be so great that it is certain 
not to occur more than once in one hun- 
dred or more chances. The differences 
that we have found are such significant 
differences, and are likely to occur but 
once in four thousand chances. 


What One Does with What One Has 
E HAVE dealt at some length 
with our findings, for they ap- 

pear to be in direct opposition to those 

presented by Dr. Seashore. lf we employ 
the analogy of capital and earnings again, 
in the light of the second investigation, we 
are obliged to conclude that the reason 
the blind earn more on their native audi- 
tory and muscular equipment is because 
they actually have more capital invested. 

Dr. Seashore believes that it is necessary 

to factor out such considerations as train- 

ing, experience, and special skill so that 
his tests will be “elemental.” 

However, a disembodied innate capacity, 
free from environmental influences, has 
never been isolated by the psychologist, 
and, as a matter of fact, a genuine “ele- 
mental” test is impossible of construc- 
tion. 


as to the sightless. 


This very significant article is probably the first scientific 
exposition of a subject quite as interesting to the seeing 
Institutions for the Blind, everywhere, 


make a specialty of musical instruction. 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
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_ Are the Blind Superior to the Seeing in Hearing? 


A Puch Discussed Question Reduced to Scientific Pleasurement by a Noted Expert 


While we may wish to measure one’s 
potential native endowment occasionally, 
what we usually actually do is to medsure 
the wse one makes of his native endow- 
ment. In other words, how much talent 
one possesses is commonly revealed by the 
use one makes of one’s talent. The tester 
hopes that the subject will reveal the 
maximum amount of talent he possesses; 
but the tester also knows that this amount 
will approach the maximum) but that it 
will not equal it. In the end we are not 
dealing with potentialities; we are deal- 
ing with actualities. 


Nature or Nurture? 

I’ WE admit that innate capacity is an 
I abstraction and impossible of measure- 
ment without environmental influences 
helping or hindering the psychologist in 
his attempts at evaluation, we are ready 
for the second major problem. The writer 
maintains that the blind are not only su- 
perior in general musical ability but sig- 
nificantly superior on the nine objective 
tests. The question arises promptly, “Is 
this superiority due to better equipment, 
better use of equipment or both?” Sucha 
discussion belongs more to the field of bi- 
ology than psychology. This nature-nur- 
ture problem is constantly being approached 
from different angles. Are the blind su- 
perior in audition to compensate for their 
absence of vision? Were they born with 
better hearing or did they acquire better 
hearing as a result of their visual affliction? 

It is quite unbelievable that these blind 
children were born with superior audi- 
tory and muscular equipment. (Incidentally, 
many of these blind subjects were not 
totally blind; but they were all educa- 
tionally blind.) It is equally unbelievable 
that total dependence upon the sense of 
hearing fails to develop finer skill in its 
use. It is not inconceivable, however, 
that judicious use may even improve the 
organs of hearing as it improves the ef- 
ficiency of auditory operations. Are we 
potentially capable of acquiring more 
auditory and muscular discrimination? 
My findings lead inevitably to an affirm- 
ative answer. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
KWALWASSER’S ARTICLE 

1. Name five tests in which the blind 
show superiority over the seeing. 

2. What is meant by a “significant dif- 
ference’? 

3. Why is it practically impossible to 
measure potential native endowment? 

4. What is meant by the “nature-mur= 
ture” problem? . 
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EW PEOPLE, either teachers or 
students, make any real use of that 


indispensable adjunct to piano study,, 


the metronome. Some use it for technic 
alone, usually for velocity work, and 
others to obtain the tempo in an occa- 
sional piece of the same nature. But it 
is a rare teacher who uses it for all 
grades of pupils, and for both studies and 
pieces. 

The item of cost is usually the reason 
for this neglect. All music teachers know 
how difficult it is to persuade the parents 
of prospective pupils to pay a fair price 
for lessons; and the additional cost of 
the metronome often seems to people of 
moderate means quite prohibitive. How- 
ever, people can usually be persuaded to 
buy anything they really need, and par- 
ents must be convinced that this queer- 
looking device will be a real help to the 
student and that it will be used regularly, 
like the washing machine or the electric 
sweeper. 

Ortce the metronome is obtained there 
are certain points to be considered in re- 
gard to its proper use. The tempo indi- 
cated on the music is usually too fast for 
students to practice by. This is due to 
the fact that the composers of teaching 
pieces are seldom men who have had any 


practical experience in working with 
young children. As a result the tempo 
indicated on the published copy is not 


that which comes easy to a child but that 
which is convenient for the composer who 
is possessed of a much more facile tech- 
nic than a young student. 


The Practice Tempo 

HE PRACTICE tempo should usu- 

ally be considered slower than the 
playing tempo. We must learn to walk 
before we can run; and young children, 
beginners especially, in order to play cor- 
rectly, must perform at what to the aver- 
age adult seems a snail’s pace. It is a 
big task to train a pupil to see notes, 
rests, dots, finger marks, and all the other 
signs and symbols which are before him 


S THERE enough concentration in our 
I study these days or do we direct our 

attention into so many channels that 
the ultimate attainment of one big purpose 
is prevented? To do one thing superla- 
tively well, so thoroughly and earnestly 
that it becomes the vital thing in life, is 
the only way to become an artist. 

Not long ago a lady came to the con- 
servatory and enrolled for piano and the- 
ory. The following week she added violin 
instruction and two days after, trumpet 
and voice lessons. But, when she at- 
tempted to sign up for weekly lessons upon 
the organ, the president of the school 
called her into his office and wanted to 
know what it was all about. It seemed 
that the lady had been in China and was 
intending to return to teach music. She 
felt that she would have to be a whole 
musical conservatory in herself, as her ex- 
perience had brought out the fact that 


Getting the Dost from the Petronome in Piano Stu 


By Jos—ePHINE MENUEZ 


on the printed, page; and this cannot be 
done if he insists upon rattling off his 


“pieces in a tempo suited to an adult. This 


slow tempo, which should usually range 
e 
from M. M. § =72. to M.M. 9 = 92, at 


the start, can be gradually increased as 
the student acquires proficiency, until he 
reaches the proper playing tempo. How- 
ever, the pupil should be able to play the 
piece fairly well, counting the time, be- 
fore he uses the metronome, as this at 
first will tend to distract his attention. 
The teacher should bear in mind that 
it is very difficult for young children to 
play more than one note to a beat, and 
the tempo for practice should be regulated 
accordingly. For example, in the Schmidt 
“Preparatory Studies,” the exercises are 
given in sixteenth notes, and this should 
be the unit for practice. The pupil plays 
one note at each beat, the metronome set 


at = 92. In more advanced work, 
such as the Gurlitt and Czerny studies, 
two, three, or even four notes can be 
played to one beat. 

Since the same applies to pieces, it 
might be well to illustrate by a few 
standard numbers generally used by music 
teachers. In May, by Behr, should be 


both practiced and played at ' yO, 
In Meadow Brook, by Krogman, the left 
hand part is almost entirely in eighth 
notes; therefore the tempo will be 


= 92. The pupil should be required 
to count four half beats for the half notes 
at the end, and eight for the whole note. 
This tempo is good for both practice and 
performance. 


Two Notes to the Beat 


HERE ARE some exceptions to the 

rule of playing one note to a beat. 

For instance, in Airy Fairies, by Spauld- 

ing, the metronome should be set at 72 

or 80 for a quarter note, and the pupil 

should have special drill in playing the 

eighth notes, giving a strong accent to 
the main beat. 

Another thing which the teacher should 


Shoot Straight 


always bear in mind is that tempos may 
vary a few degrees in different children. 
The lively, talkative child will require a 
faster tempo than the slow, quiet one; 
and, while the teacher must guard against 
too great speed with the one, using the 
metronome as a check, the other will re- 
ceive the help he needs in acquiring a 
velocity which is not a natural part of 
his make-up. For example, in The Robin’s 
Lullaby, by Krogman, some children will 


be content to play the piece at r = O02; 
with the middle part at = 108; while 


others like f? = 108 and P = 120 better. 

Convenient tempos for general use are 
the following: 52, 60, 72, 80, 92, 108, 120, 
132, 144, 152, and 160. A range of from 
72 to 120 is usually sufficient for young 
pupils, as it is best to wait until the child 
is nine or ten years of age before at- 
tempting velocity work. Unusually pre- 
cocious pupils are, of course, exceptions, 
and should be treated as such. 

It is better not to pay much attention 
to the tempo markings of presto, allegro, 
andante, and so forth, on the metronome, 
as these terms are very elastic, and often 
vary greatly with both composition and 
performer. 


Acquiring Velocity 
N MASTERING Tarantella in A 
Minor by Pieczonka (a number re- 
quiring considerable velocity), a pupil 
who is a slow reader will start at about 
120 for an eighth note, working gradually 


up to about C = 152. At this point the 
unit is shifted to a dotted quarter, which 


makes it ¢ 72 or 80, giving three 
notes to a beat. After the pupil becomes 
proficient at this tempo, the speed is 
gradually increased until he is playing as 
fast as he can without mistakes. A good 


reader can start with 6 = 152, chang- 
ing after a few lessons to the two beats 
a measure. The speeds of all numbers 
requiring much velocity vary greatly with 
different pupils to whom it is well to give 


at the Warget 


By ArTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


there were very few music teachers in the 
Orient and much demand for instrumental 
instruction. 


A Heavy Schedule 


HE PRESIDENT shook his head 

ominously, but since her reason for 
desiring knowledge concerning each of 
these instruments seemed plausible, and 
since the conservatory advertised instruc- 
tion in all branches with no restriction 
upon the number any one individual might 
study, he could offer no objections. 

The result was a calamity! The lady 
could not practice sufficiently on any one 
instrument to do justice to herself or her 
teachers. She had so many lessons that she 
had to be at the conservatory every day 
in the week. She was constantly mislay- 
ing her time schedule so that she lost les- 
sons. She became irritable and, nervous 
and finally withdrew from the conserva- 


tory. The moral of her experience is not 
at all difficult to grasp. 
along the way instead of pursuing one 
major study and consequently failed to 
reach any goal. 


Dissipating Energy 

ANY A STUDENT wants to divide 

his effort between the one thing to 
which he is actually suited and some other 
form of musical expression, a doubling up 
that never results satisfactorily, for his 
attention is distracted and a great deal of 
precious time and energy wasted that 
could be expended to better advantage in 
perfecting the main objective. This does 
not mean that a piano student should study 
only the piano, for there are a number of 
tributary branches of work in connection 
with pianistic musicianship that go hand 
in glove with it and are as necessary as 


smore rubato style in compositions ) 


She meandered - 


Mere, 
i 
vy 


TH. 


a certain leeway in the matter of | 
It should also always be impres: 
pupil that the metronome has no f 
and does not mind in the least if 
casional beat is missed in findi 
or in slowing up in a difficult 


When Rubato Rules — 

HE OBJECTION, sometimes 

that using a metronome 
make a player mechanical is not 
on facts. Indeed, the students 
the most artistically are those \ 
been the most faithful in the use o 
metronomes when learning their 
As they become more advanced, hi 
this use can gradually be discoi 
For, having acquired a good r 
rhythm and a habit of slow, careful 
tice, it is easy for them to cultiy 


y 
8 


it is required. Even young pupils ¢ 
trained to retard or accelerate, or ev 
disregard the metronome entirely whe 
interpretation requires such free — 
ment. q 
The use of the metronome is a 1 
that requires real study. The teacher 
observe and experiment continually, 
ing in mind the fact that piano p 
in the foundational stages is lar 
matter of science. But, once he has | 
the pupil to “put the right finger o 
right note at the right time,” as 
stein once expressed it, he will he 
satisfaction of building on this so 
dation such a structure as will 
produce the well-rounded artist. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS O 
MISS MENUEZ ARTICLE 

1. Why are the tempo indicatio 
pieces usually not practicable for 
pupil? 
2. What note value should be c¢ 
ered as the umit for counting? : 
3. How may the metronome be a i 
toward acquiring velocity? 
4. When may the use of the 1 
nome be omitted? d 


the actual digital work at the 
Without such branches of 
harmony, harmonic analysis, 
form, canon and fugue, and eyen ¢ 
tration, the student is simply and 
a mechanical player and will < 
main so. 

It is wise for the musiciar 
in mind the rules to study any 
everything that pertains to ad 
in the one main endeavor and to 
centrate upon using the material § 
in promotion of and application to— 
strument he has chosen. If he tal 
work seriously and gives it the 
time and attention he will fin 
altogether too busy with and 
ested in his own work to meand 
other fields where it may se 
to stroll but where, after all, 
belong. 


wah. 


} 
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| he Marimba-Xylophone 


By Crain Omar Musser 


- 

“RST, let us consider classification. 
M There are countless people who have 
)been erroneously informed as to the 
Jonship between the marimba and its 
algue, the xylophone. Today there is 


slutely no difference whatsoever be- 
a the two instruments. Xylophone, 
red from the Greek words, -rylo, 
wine “wood,” and phono, meaning 


oad,’ has been the popular name of 
iftype of instrument on the North 
mirican continent, while, in the Central 
Both Americas, instruments of sim- 
Bcion were called marimbas. 

(ituries before the coming of the 
Wiiards this type of musical instru- 
el was the national instrument of the 
wiry which is now Guatemala. Their 
rv) instruments were such as “Webster” 
fies as the xylophone; but by no means 
«| these people the pioneers and in- 
aprs of this type of instrument. 

liaring the time of the Aryan immigra- 
»| through India, 2000 years B. C., the 
ius and the Siamese, as well as the 
hese, were playing a musical instru- 
e} resembling the marimba. This in- 
ement was called the “ranat” (to which 
© are many analogues in China and 
vm) and was tuned to the Chinese 
yatonic scale, the tones of which may 
oughly represented by our F, G, A, 
tC and D, It was during the reign 
‘Sonfucius (d. 478 B. C.) that these 
suments were enlarged to over twenty 
is. All though the beginning of the 
l/stian era they shared popularity with 
vancient stringed instruments. 


i Early References 


| ATER we have literary reference 
_by Fortunatus of Poitiers (d. 609) to 
Pseteristic instrument similar to the 
i 


at” used by the bards in Scandinavia 
Northern Germany. The instrument 
tedesigned and called the “glocken- 
” Later in the seventeenth century 
instrument was made to substitute 
al bars for the sound elements; and 
name “xylophone” was adopted for 
| wooden bar instruments. 

2 exceptional progress of the Cen- 


The female “hormingo” tree, 
‘is a species of the rosewood used 
instruments of our present day 
re, grew abundantly in the ter- 
is now Guatemala. Their 
y instruments were not unlike the 
e€ of those made in Europe, and 
discovered and applied the laws 
lance. These resonators through- 
last two centuries have been made 
cedar. 

instrument migrated to Mexico, 
erica and Africa. The African 
are still in a primitive state 
y gourds or calabashes as 
Various and weird effects have 
by the artisans who have 
facturing this type of instru- 
small holes at the bottoms 
nators a small dried skin, mem- 
diaphragm has been stretched. 
off a queer buzzing sound as 
ment is being played. 


ri, oy 


marvnba (or xylophone), discusses this instrument. 


The Drummer In- 
creases His Scope 


LEO MUPAL” weeny 
years ago 
American musical in- 
strument manufac- 
turers began making 
the small xylophone 
as a trap instrument 
for the drummer. 
These first instru- 
ments were similar 
to the European 
xylophone and were 
made of various 
woods—maple, rose- 
wood, cocus, and so 
on. The scale was 
our diatonic with Bb 
added. While Henry 
Ford was busy mak- 
ing his first horseless 
carriage, fine woods 
were imported and 
new methods _ of 
tuning were devised. 
Due to the re- 
sistance of the felt 
upon which the bars 
were mounted, together with the inertia of 
the thick key, the instrument gave off a 
crisp musical tone of short duration. It 
was at this time that the vaudeville stage 
was coming into its own. Due to its 


A PRIMITIVE MARIMBA OF THE DARK 
CONTINENT 


Will this be the costwme of the well-dressed 
musician of the future? 


novelty the in- 
strument gained 
a wild-fire popu- 
larity. The colorful 
showmanship of the 
performer on the 
xylophone and the 
gymnastic effects of 
the dexterous player 
placed the act much 
in demand. The pub- 
lic applauded, and 
why? Simply be- 
cause of the novelty 
of the instrument 
and the showmanship 
of the player. That 
was a few years ago. 
Today things have 
changed; the radio 
has educated the pub- 
lic to good music, 
quality, tone and ex- 
pression. The vaude- 
ville stage has re- 
formed and presents, 
for the most part, 
artistic entertain- 
ment. The wild 
xylophone racket has 
taken the detour with the slapstick and the 
“bicycle-act.” 

While all this was going on, the Ameri- 
can marimba made its debut. It was 
classed as an instrument akin to the xylo- 


CLAIR OMAR MUSSER AT THE SUPER-MARIMBA WHICH HE HAS 
PRIVATELY CONSTRUCTED 


Clair Omar Musser, internationally famous concert percussion artist, who has spent more than twenty years in the study and playing of the 


phone but was at first quite distinct from 
it. Its characteristic resembled the Cen- 
tral American instrument, especially in 
tone. The chief features were the thin 
bars of the keyboard mounted on a sus- 
pended cord above the resonators, giving 
the bars more elasticity in vibration. 
Softer mallet heads were used for play- 
ing, and soon the effects obtained began 
to resemble an organ in tone. 

The race was on—marimba_ versus 
xylophone. The manufacturers gradually 
forced a compromise. The finer xylo- 
phones embodied the features of the 
marimba and the large marimbas in- 
corporated the finer points of the xylo- 
phone. The final result was the finely- 
tuned percussion instrument of today bear- 
ing the name, “marimba-xylophone,” the 
creation of the leading acousticians and 
sound theorists of the twentieth century. 


Quieting Jangling Overtones 


HY DO some orchestral conductors 

and fine musicians tremble at the 
word “marimba” or “xylophone”? Simply 
because they have not heard the new in- 
struments and are unaware) of their fine 
tuning and quality of tone. The theorem 
of the great French mathematician, 
Fourier, has shown mathematically that 
the tone of a wooden bar upon being ex- 
cited into periods of vibration is a com- 
mon sum of simple tones. This composite 
mass of musical tones, of which one is 
the fundamental and the others the partials 
or parts of a tone, has been mathematically 
analyzed and purified by modern methods 
of tuning. 

In the old methods of tuning, the bar, 
upon being struck by the mallet, gave off 
inharmonic secondary partials that were 
nearly as prominent as the fundamental 
tone. These upper partial tones cor- 
responding to the simple vibrations of a 
compound motion of the air were per- 
ceived synthetically, even when they were 
not perceived analytically. Due to their 
inharmonic characteristics they not only 
clashed with the fundamental tone of the 
compound but were dissonant in their re- 
lation to the temperament of the scale 
of the instrument itself. This manifesta- 
tion caused the layman, as well as the 
critic, to condemn the instrument as being 
“out of tune.” 

All this has been overcome by modern 
science. These partials are now perfectly 
tuned to the fundamental tone of the com- 
pound. They have been made harmonic 
intervals in themselves and are not an- 
alytically perceived except by direction of 
attention. The ideal instrument of this 
type is four and one-half octaves in reg- 
ister, starting with the first C below 
Middle C on the piano and extending to 
G in the fourth octave above Middle C. 
When the proper soft wound mallets are 
used in the low register the tone coloring 
is most appealing and greatly favors 
that of the organ. Specially vulcanized 
mallets bring out a sonorous as well as 
a staccato tone in the entire register. 

Standard compositions of the masters, 
both of the old and new schools, lend 
themselves to a faithful interpretation. 
Chopin’s works are suited to this instru- 
ment. Chopin, in a letter to Franz Liszt, 
explained that his right hand played the 
solos of his compositions and his left 


(Continued on page 294) 
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HERE ARE many communities, 

particularly small towns, where 

one finds an exceptional love for 
and interest in music. If we trace the 
source of this, it is often discovered to be 
the piano-class teacher. She is the nucleus 
from which radiates appreciation for the 
art; she is the real center of culture. 
Sometimes this influence is quite uncon- 
scious on her part, and she would be sur- 
prised when given credit for it; often it 
is conscious, but exercised in such a quiet 
way that people are unaware of the source 
of their enthusiasm. In other cases, in 
which her personality is more aggressive, 
the teacher is admittedly the leader in 
most of the musical activities, and the au- 
thority on all musical questions. 

How does she bring this about? The 
wise piano-class teacher realizes that in 
order to achieve best results with her 
pupils, she must have the full understand- 
ing and codperation not only of her pupils 
but of the families of her pupils. In fact, 
she is not only teaching the children but 
also educating the parents. In order to 
do this well, she must needs realize the 
different types of parents with whom she 
has to deal. 

Roughly speaking, 


parents may be di- 


vided into three groups: first, the in- 
different type, who know nothing about 
piano study and care less; second, those 


who know nothing about piano study but 
are ready and willing to learn and co- 
Operate; third, those who are willing 
enough to cooperate but have many pre- 
conceived notions of how piano should be 
taught—notions that are quite contrary 
to those of the teacher. 

Someone asks, “Why should the teacher 
need so much understanding and codpera- 
tion from the parent? It is not necessary 
for other types of school work.” The 
sooner parents realize that the piano les- 
son and school lesson are not at all com- 
parable the better. The teacher could show 
them the following figures. Johnny has 
an arithmetic lesson every day, for half 
an hour, under his teacher’s guidance in 
school; this makes a total of two and 
one-half hours a week. Johnny is as- 
signed home work in arithmetic every day 
which takes about fifteen minutes, and 
is done by himself under his parents’ con- 
trol; this makes a total of one and one- 
fourth hours a week. In contrast to this, 
Johnny has a piano lesson once a week 
for an hour, under his teacher’s guidance. 
He is assigned practice at the rate of 
about a half hour a day, to do by himself 
at home, where he is under his parents’ 
control; this makes a total, including Sat- 
urday, of three hours a week. 

It can readily be seen that the responsi- 
bility of the parent in the case of the piano 
lesson is three times as great as in the 
case of the arithmetic lesson. In that one 
hour a week the piano teacher has to fur- 
nish enough new work and enthusiasm to 
carry the pupil through three hours of 
practice till the next lesson. I wonder how 
many arithmetic teachers could do this! 
I wonder how many subjects are suffi- 
ciently interesting to enable the pupil to 
do this !! 


Parents’ 


Home Work”’ 

Tee T US consider the first type of par- 
ent, the parent that shows no interest. 

One of the reasons some parents belong 

to this class is simply because they are 


iano (lass Weacher and the Parent 


By Hopze KAMMERER 


DIRECTOR OF THE NORMAL COURSE 
SESSION, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF 


under the impression that the piano 
“home work” can be treated in the same 
way as the school home work. A circular 
letter giving such figures as those above 
will speedily undeceive these parents and 
change their attitude. Another reason is 
that some parents do not realize what a 
tremendous effect their interest has on 
the work of the pupil. Their attendance 
at recitals and demonstrations would be 
a good investment. A 
glance over the little 
faces taking part tells 
easily which chil- 
dren have parents 
in attendance 
and which have 
107 tale aie 
teacher easily 
knows, be- 
forehand by 
the zest or 
lack of zest 
with which 
the prepara- 
tory practic- 
ing is done. 
Again, it is 
often easy 
to turna 
persistently 
indifferent 
parent into 
an interested 
one if Johnny 
is given some 
special stunt to 
do at a recital. 
He will talk so 
much about it at 
home that the parent 
will attend the function 
out of sheer curiosity. The 
pride felt at the per- 
formance of the young hopeful will quickly 
put to rout any ihdifference. 

Just what information is it that the 
teacher needs to supply the parent? There 
is much—an outline of her method, her 
objectives, and so on. But chiefly must 
the teacher and parent understand each 
other as to practicing. Points regarding 
practicing and progress will be outlined 
later in this article? 

In the meantime let us consider how 
best to pass all this information to its 
proper destination, particularly to the sec- 
ond type of parent. This is the parent 
who knows her own ignorance, is willing 
to learn and will make most use of all 
information. 


For the Parents Who Wants to Learn 


(1) F THE parent is able to attend 

the lessons, this is undoubtedly 
the best way, but the lessons must be at- 
tended regularly, not spasmodically. A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. It 
is better for the parent not to come to the 
classes at all than to have a_smatter- 
ing of unconnected ideas with which she 
is apt to confuse the child. 

(2) There are many parents whose du- 
ties make regular attendance impossible. 
Mimeographed or printed letters sent to 
them through the pupils, from time to 
time, short and to the point, are most 
helpful. The teacher, when she took the 
normal course in piano class methods, was 
doubtless equipped with specimen letters 
to guide her. 

(3) Practice slips, made out in advance 


HOPE KAMMERER 
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by the teacher, containing full instruction 
as to what to practice and how to prac- 
tice it may be given to the pupils at each 
lesson. Particularly are these useful in 
the case of very young pupils. On these 
slips additional information regarding 
methods and so forth may also be in- 
serted. 

(4) Recitals, demonstrations and open 
classes, at which the parents are present, 
furnish a good opportunity 

for explanatory remarks 
by the teacher or by 
someone deputed by her. 
(5) The _ personal 
touch is also impor- 
tant. Calls at the 

home, over the 
telephone, or in- 
dividual notes 
written in the 
practice book 
or separately, 

take up a 
good deal of 
the teacher’s 
time, but are 
well worth 
while. 

(6) The re- 

port form, 
whether it be 

monthly, b i- 
monthly, or 

each semester, 

is a useful means 
of supplying ad- 
ditional informa- 
tion, ; 
The third type of 
parent, the parent with 
preconceived ideas is easy 
to cope with, once you 
know what the precon- 
ceived ideas may be. Circular letters to 
clear up these “good!” old fashioned no- 
tions might well be a part of every teach- 
er’s equipment. Of the chief points on 
which light is needed several regard prac- 
tice. (1) It is not wise to make a beginner 
practice as much as two hours a day. 
He needs little practice and frequent les- 
sons. Fifteen minutes is plenty. Some 
ambitious parents, in spite of instructions 
to the contrary, have forced their children 
to practice long weary hours, under the 
impression that the longer the practice, 
the greater the progress. They have suc- 
ceeded only in killing joy and interest. 
Of course, there are exceptions to every 
rule, but it is the average child we are 
discussing. 

(2) It is not necessary to keep pupils 
away from their lessons because “Johnny 
was not able to practice; so I thought 
there was no use his coming to the les- 
son.” Parents need to realize that there 
are other things being done at the lesson 
besides hearing practiced work. There is 
the hearing of other pupils play; there 
is the preparing of the new lesson; there 
is the storing up of a supply of en- 
thusiasm to last through the next -week’s 
practicing. 

(3) Practicing does not need to be done 
all at one sitting. It is better for most 
pupils who cannot concentrate for long 

a time to practice in three ten-minute 
periods than thirty minutes in succession. 
Some children find it best simply to run 
to the piano whenever they feel like it, 
and not have any set time; but these are 
not in the majority, 


THE BY 


(4) It is not necessary for the | 
to teach the pupil his lesson. Tha 
already. been done in class. The dut 
the parent is to supply regular hour: 
practicing, under the best possible 
tions, and to encourage the pupil by 4 
support. Instead of saying, “Johnm 
to your practice right away or you 
get a whipping,” why not say, “Jol 
I do enjoy hearing you practice whi 
get the dinner ready. The music 
so nice and cheerful,” or, “That s 
pretty well; now play it three times 1 
and see if you can make it sound } 
still.” 


: “Successful Tinkering”’ 
(5) HERE is no reason why a f 
should be forbidden to pra 

work, apart from that given at his les 
Many pupils learn a tremendous am¢ 
by “tinkering” at the piano. Provided 
given lesson is faithfully practiced | 
pupils should be encouraged to 
themselves in their own way at the pi 

(6) A pupil should not be expecte 
practice with a radio accompanim 
the same room, and a loud conversa 
in the hall. It is true, many little p 
ticers can, and do, concentrate under # 
conditions; but it is only fair that 
should be given the best possible chan 

(7) Five minutes’ practice in the mi 
ing when the pupil is feeling brigh 
worth fifty minutes’ practice just be! 
bedtime when the pupil is tired. It is 
the number of minutes that counts | 
results, but the manner in which the y 
is done. 


Regarding Progress 
HE PUPIL who suffers # 

ill-health cannot possibly m 
the same progress as the healthy pi 
other conditions being equal. Health 
much bearing on progress. a 

(9) The teacher cannot guarantee pi 
ress when a pupil is frequently abs 
late, or mislays his books. 

(10) A child of four cannot ma e 
same progress as a child of nine. P: 
should be discouraged from insisting 
child starting lessons too young, 
guided by the advice of the teacher 

(11) Quality comes before quan 
is better for both listener and perfor 
to have a simple piece beautifully 
musically played than to have somet 
showy that sounds “hard” scram 
through somehow. 

(12) The study of theory of musi 
not retard progress in piano p 
Written work is just as efficient in 
ing a good pianist as practicing. 

(13) Playing “by ear” is not a wast 
time but a valuable ear-trainer. Pla} 
“by ear” retards progress and is har 
only when reading is neglected for it 


(8) 


The Beginner 


HE FIRST years are the most 

pressionable years. Such being 
case, it is a horrible fallacy to thin 
“anything will do for the beginner.” 
beginner needs the best. During the 
few lessons his technical, aural, and | 
ing habits are being formed—habits 
will have a deep influence on his — 
piano-playing. Most important it 
that these habits be sound and 
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THE Music SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A: National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Erune Music MAGAZINE 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


“he Vocational DyCusic 


(2ourse 

. Your interesting outline of a voea- 
Ptional musie course in Tar Hrupr 
owas read with much interest. Would 
sit be possible to’ go more in detail 


in the next issue of the magazine ? 
I am interested in learning what 
material you would suggest for such 
2 course. and the extent of theory 
study in each grade—I. T. S. 


am glad to know the recent article in 
© Eruve dealing with vocational music 
Hbeen of use and interest to you. The 
ram of studies at the Mastbaum Vo- 
nal School is as follows: 
BE ase. c ths 10 periods (per week) 
1 5 periods 
erature of Music 5 periods 
r 5 periods 


Seht reading ..... 4 periods 
Sao 3 periods 
ae 4 periods 
PMASIUIM ......- 4 periods 


one 40 periods 

le course in Harmony follows, in gen- 
the “Approach to Harmony,’ by 
mathy, Embs, Howes and Fouser. 
tate of progress depends entirely upon 
ability of the class; the ultimate aim 
e attainment of professional standards. 
he usual high school course in harmony 
| ered as well as work .in arranging 
hestration. 

orchestra and band use professional 
Sic of a grade equal to the best theater 
c. This work includes symphonic 
res, standard selections, waltzes, and 


course in Literature of Music is 
by the following books: 

mentals of Music’—Gehrkens. 

1 Instruments”—Kelley. 


”__Mason. 


work in sight reading and chorus 
at present, on the choral material 
our high school classes. 

GrorcE L. Linpsay. 


ks on Appreciation 


would appreciate the names of 
ods or books which have proven 

of results in the coeening of 
tion of music.—C. ate 


on the subject of teaching music 
are still rare, and rarer still 
well-outlined courses of study 
paratively new subject. There 
splendid books of facts about 
sic history, biography, and more 
desultory discussions about the 
of music appreciation, but few 
: definite instructions in lesson 
In this list, several well-known 
study for schools have proven 
h while, under varying condi- 
F time allotment, equipment, skill 
‘rs, and previous preparation of 
though the list might be con- 
extended, the leading texts are: 
reciation for “Every Child,” 
-Lowry; “Music Apprecia- 
dren; Teaching Music from 
e Basis,’ Mohler; “Music 

m in the Schoolroom, Music 
t Series”; “Listening Lessons in 
8 Fryberger ; “Student Note- 

Music Appreciation Hour Series, 


Ps 


Series A B C and D,” Farnsworth and 
LaPrade; “Music Appreciation,” Kathryn 
Stone; “Music Appreciation Readers, 
Books I to VI,” Kinscella; the “Apprecia- 
tion of Music,” Roy D. Welch. 

Some splendid helps toward music un- 
derstanding, the broader application of the 
study of the elements, forms and _ styles, 
and the extent of music appreciation will be 
found in the following list: “Music Ap- 
preciation,” J. Lawrence Erb; “Music Ap- 
preciation,” Clarence Hamilton; ‘Music 
and Romance,” Hazel Gertrude Kinscella; 
“How Music Grew,” Bauer-Peyser; “Peo- 
ple and Music,” Thomasine McGehee; 
“Music Stories for Boys and Girls,’ Don- 
zella Cross; “Young Folks’ Picture His- 
tory of Music,” James Francis Cooke; 
“Fundamentals of Music,” Karl W. Gehr- 
kens; “The Appreciation of Music,’ Su- 
rette and Mason; “The Appreciation of 
Music,” Roy Dickinson Welch; “The Lis- 
tener’s Guide to Music,” Percy A. Scholes; 
“What We Hear in Music,” Anne Shaw 
Faulkner Oberndorfer; “New Encyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians,’ Waldo S. 
Pratt; “Our American Music,” John 
Tasker Howard; “History of Music,” 
James Francis Cooke. 

A bibliography of helpful texts on op- 
era, music history, music form and the 
orchestra can be furnished if desired. 

Frances E, Crark, 


Radio as an Incentive 


“Could you send me or tell me 
where to find any material on “Why 
the radio is an incentive to the study 
of music?” I am perverts a debate 
on this subject.’—M. re 


No pronouncement has been issued on 
just this topic so far as is known to the 
writer, but there is an abundance of ma- 
terial on the value of the radio from 
which to draw one’s conclusions or to for- 
mulate an argument. 

It is a well-known fact that perception 
leads to attention and then to interest and 
application. Much of our age-old music 
teaching has failed lamentably to produce 
an enduring love for music. Thousands 
of children who have “taken” music les- 
sons in youth have entirely forgotten them 
in middle life, due without doubt to the 
lack of inspiration in the technical nature 
of the study and the limited experience 
possible for really knowing music. 

The radio is bringing such experience 
into life, whether youth or adult, in bewil- 
dering abundance, at once beautiful and 
compelling attention—the desire to know 
what it is, what the music is saying, who 
wrote it, when, where, how, why? 

Every great concert heard over the air 
is provocative of interest-bearing thought. 
Many millions more people are now be- 
coming acquainted with great music 
through radio than ever dreamed of its 
existence twenty years ago, and thousands 
of these “studied music” to the extent of 
their earlier opportunities. This suddenly 
added richness to the previously ac- 
quired musical repertoire drives the 
hearers to a desire to know more about 
the beauties discovered. Studies of pro- 
gram notes are in demand. The Teachers’ 
Manual and Students’ Notebooks accom- 
panying the “Music Appreciation Hour” 
of Dr, Damrosch add materially to his de- 


lightful running ‘fire of comment during 
the broadcast. 

The very large classes in piano playing 
taking the lessons over the air from the 
N. B. C. studios, the lessons on orchestral 
instruments being broadcast by Mr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, these give ample proof of the 
incentive radio gives towards actual study 
of music. The paper of Peter Dykema 
in the proceedings of the “Education on 
the Air’ for 1930 is excellent. A large 
number of remarkable papers, most of 
them mentioning radio, may be found in 
the “Book of Proceedings of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference of 1931,” 
also in the “Book of Proceedings of the 
Music Teachers National Association for 
1930.” 

Frances E, Ciark. 


Instrumental Versatility 


I am fairly accomplished on the 
clarinet and play the saxophone. L 
shall appreciate your advice as to 
whether it would be detrimental to 
my clarinet playing to spend some 
time learning to play flute or trom- 
bone or both. I am learning to play 
the drum. I thought that perlaps 
the difference in the blowing of the 


instruments would have a_  detri- 
mental effect on my clarinet play- 
ing.—G. W.-T. 


You may learn to play as many instru- 
ments as you wish without injuring your 
clarinet or saxophone playing, providing 
you practice your clarinet and saxophone 
every day. I once knew an excellent per- 
former on flute, oboe and French horn. 
He explained that his ability to play these 
widely different instruments equally well 
was due to the fact that he practiced each 
day on all three instruments. 


JosepH E. Manppy. 


Organizing the All-city 
Orchestra 


An all-city orchestra of high 
school students selected from the 
best material trom different schools 
is to be organized, which will be 
directed by three or four different 
conductors selected from the in- 
structors in the different schools. 

Which of the two plans herewith 
submitted will give the better re- 
sults ? 

Should this organization be re- 
hearsed during or after school hours 
by one particular conductor who will, 
on the evening set for the concert, 
or perhaps in time for one or two 
rehearsals, surrender the baton to 
the different men who are to con- 
duet certain numbers ? 

Or would it- be best to call a spe- 
cial meeting of all the instructors 
and have them pencil the dynamics 
on the lead sheet or score of the 
different numbers as suggested by 
the man who will finally conduct 
said selected numbers? Meanwhile 
all instructors ure to rehearse their 
respective school orchestras accord- 
ing to the marked copies, thereby 
viving the students selected to play 
in the organization a full knowledge 
of what may be expected of them in 
so far as tempos, phrasing, and 
so forth may be required.—M. § ¢ 


The plan used by the Detroit All-City 
High School Orchestra has been very suc- 
cessful. This orchestra is maintained 
throughout the school year, meeting every 
Monday afternoon after school, and is 
made up of the best individual performers 
in each of the high schools of the city. 

This orchestra has one regular conduc- 
tor and several assistants, all of whom are 


directors of high school orchestras in the 
city. Each of the assistant conductors has 
a share in conducting rehearsals and pub- 
lic performances. Programs chosen for 
public performances are announced suff- 
ciently in advance so that the individual 
school orchestras may prepare the same 
numbers. 

Each conductor should conduct all of 
the rehearsals on the selections he is to 
conduct in public. Not more than three 
conductors should share any one rehearsal 
or performance; otherwise confusion 
will arise, also difficulty in dividing re- 
hearsal time. Each conductor should mark 
the music in his own way. 

Rehearsal time should be allotted to the 
different conductors before rehearsal time, 


and the chief conductor should see that 
each conductor keeps within his time 
limit. 


Four or five rehearsals should be sufh- 
cient for one performance, providing the 
students may take the music home for 
practice. Regular attendance can be as- 
sured by having a waiting list of players 
ready to take the places of those who miss 
rehearsals without acceptable excuses. 

—JosepH E. Mappy. 


Voice Geachers of New York 


T have been studying voice for a 
little over three years, and haye 


made good progress, having broad- 
east over WWVA quite often, and 


made many public appearances as 
soloist in churches and schools.. My 
voice is baritone. I would like to 
study in New York within the next 
three weeks. I have received pam- 
phlets from about ten schools of 
music in New York, but of course 


cannot tell a lot about the schools 
from that. 

Please advise me as to the best 
teachers of voice in New York and 


as to the best way of meeting ex- 
penses. I would like to apply for a 
scholarship, if possible—J, II. FH. 


There are many excellent voice teachers 
in New York. A few outstanding master 
teachers are Mr. Isidore Luckstone, Mr. 
George Ferguson, Mr. Percy Rector Ste- 
vens, Adelaide Gescheidt, Romano Ro- 
mani, Ralfe Leech Sterner, Frank J. Bene- 
dict, Claude Warford and R. G. Weigester. 

The Juillard School of Music offers at- 
tractive scholarships for voice pupils. 

Hotits DANN. 


Grades in Singing 
Please explain the stages of devel- 
opment in the different grades in 
singing and reading music. 
; —M. M. G. 
Give the children in grades one, two and 
three fifty per cent of rote song work and 
in grades two and three an equal amount 
of board work. in music reading. 


In grades four, five and six hooks 
should be placed in the hands of the 
pupils. Much help should be given by the 


teacher when difficulties occur and the 
children be given practice in reading by 
rote the songs that are bothersome. 

In grades seven and eight do not expect 
too much from the boys. 

Rote singing will be the first approach, 
then a transference to syllables by rote and 
then by note. 

Unison songs will inspire all to sing. Use 
them in assembly and throughout your 
work, Grorce L. Linpsay, 
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PROPER understanding of the pre- 

lude, or overture, to “Die Meister- 

singer’ can best be arrived at by 
a delineation of the story of the comedy- 
drama and of the themes employed in the 
working out of the prelude. The plot, 
which is entirely Wagner’s creation, deals 
with the activity of the guild of “Master- 
singers” which existed through the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century, with 
headquarters in the city of Nuremberg. 
These mastersingers were good and hon- 
est citizens who had appointed themselves 
as guardians and conservators of the art 
of singing and had compiled and formu- 
lated very rigid rules and regulations 
which they endeavored strictly to enforce. 
In those days singing implied not only 
vocal ability but ability to write both the 
poems and music which were to be sung. 
Consequently a candidate for the rank of 
mastersinger needed to be as well versed 
in the laws of poesy as in those of musical 
composition and was required to be quite 
adept at improvising ‘both words and 
music. 

The principal characters of the drama 
are: Hans Sachs, shoe maker; Beck- 
messer, town clerk; Eva, daughter of one 
of the mastersingers, Pogner; Walter, a 
young knight and lover of Eva; Magda- 
lena, servant of Eva; and David, an ap- 
prentice singer and servant of Sachs. 
Hans Sachs is an actual figure in early 
German literature—he being a_ rather 
famous writer and promoter of the musi- 
cal arts, as well as a careful cobbler. He 
possessed a character of extreme kind- 
ness and uprightness and was a gentle 
philosopher. It might be noted that all 
of the mastersingers were also tradesmen 
—there were the baker, the tinsmith, the 
goldsmith, the grocer, the furrier, the 
soapmaker—their interest in and practice 
of music being due entirely to their love 
of the art. 

The action takes place toward the middle 
of the sixteenth century—the first two 
acts occurring upon the eve of the annual 
song festival, and the third upon the day 
of the festival itself. 


The Plot of the Opera 


HE MEETING of Walter and Eva 

occurs in St. Catherine’s church dur- 
ing a rehearsal. He declares his love as 
they are leaving the church. Upon over- 
hearing, Magdalena explains that Eva's 
father has promised that the hand of 
his daughter is to ‘be awarded to the mas- 
tersinger who may win the song contest 


upon the following day. At her solici- 
tation David, apprentice to Sachs in the 
art of shoe-making and singing, under- 


takes to coach Walter in the requirements 
to be complied with in gaining the diploma 
of mastership. 

The apprentices then make preparations 
for the trial for admission to the contest. 
Upon the arrival of the Mastersingers 
Walter applies for a hearing and is pre- 
sented to the company by Pogner. Beck- 
messer, an arrogant and grotesque old 
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pedant, very strongly objects—he himself 
aspiring to the hand of the lovely Eva. 
He is finally overruled. 

Walter, upon being questioned as to his 
teachers, states that he has learned poetry 
from a study of the books of the old 
Minnesinger, Walter von der Vogelweide 
and that he has learned music from the 
birds in the woods. They all, except 
Sachs, display skepticism of his knowledge 
and ability. 

Being informed of the rules, Walter be- 
gins a song of spring and love. Beck- 
messer marks his errors on a slate and 
shows this soon covered with marks. 
Upon the insistence of Sachs he is given 
another opportunity. Though the usual 
rules are violated Sachs recognizes a new 
quality of genius in his song and pleads 
for consideration, but a vote throws 
Walter out and the meeting disperses. 

The apprentices close the shops. David 
acquaints Magdalena with the outcome of 
the trial. Pogner, accompanied by Eva, 
returns from a walk. Eva now learns of 
the failure of Walter and decides to con- 
sult Sachs who is fond of her. 

Sachs has set about his work in his 
shop, but he is absent-minded—thinking 
of the passionate song of Walter which 
he can not drive from his mind. Eva 
enters and adroitly seeks to learn his re- 
action to the trial. He evades her ques- 
tioning but finally pretends to find fault 
with the young knight for his non- 
observance of the rules. 


Plans for Elopement 


VA IS provoked and withdraws to 

the porch of her home. Walter now 
joins her and there are transports of joy, 
explanations, and bursts of rage against 
the masters. 

They plan to fly. Eva 
slips away to change her 
dress with Magdalena. 
Sachs opens the window 
of his shop so as to 
throw a bright light 
across the street and ob- 
struct their passage. At 
the: same 
time Beck- 
messer ar- 
rives from 
the opposite 
direction to 
offer a sere- 
nade; so the 
pair remain 
concealed 
under a lin- 
den tree. 

Beckmes- § 
ser proceeds 


to tune his 
lute. Hear- 
ing this, 


Sachs opens 
his door and 
places his 
bench in the 
entrance and 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


HANS SACHS 
Most famous of the Meistersingers 


he Prelude to Wagner's “Die Peistersinger™ 


begins work upon a pair of shoes which 
the ridiculous town clerk has ordered to 
be delivered to him before the festival. 
As Sachs hammers he begins singing 
loudly some satirical verses of double 
meaning—intended to interrupt the sere- 
nade and also to convey a warning to the 
listening couple. 

Beckmesser implores him to desist but 
he insists that he is merely finishing the 
shoes which Beckmesser had ordered ready 
for the morrow. Beckmesser rages, but 
soon decides to continue with the serenade. 
In his fury he has tuned his lute falsely. 
As his song proceeds the cobbler hammers 
the. more furiously, and the singer, in an 
effort to drown the noise, sings louder and 
louder. 

As the racket grows louder, windows 
are thrown open and complaining voices 
are heard. David appears and, seeing 
Magdalena at the window and _ thinking 
it is she who is being serenaded, seizes 
a cudgel, sets upon the singer, breaks 
his lute and administers a severe drub- 
bing. The inhabitants now rush into the 
street half dressed and, while endeavor- 
ing to separate the two combatants, begin 
quarreling among themselves. A general 
hubbub, tumult and confusion result. As 
Walter and Eva endeavor to clear a pas- 
sage and effect their escape Sachs ad- 
vances into the street, sends Eva into her 
home and draws Walter into his house. 
The horn of the night watchman is heard 
approaching and the mob quickly dis- 
perses. 


The Writing of the Song 

HE FOLLOWING morning Walter 
tells Hans of a wonderful dream he 

had during the night. At the latter’s sug- 
gestion he proceeds to set it down in 
poetical form and im- 
provise music to fit, it. 
With the advice of the 
master it is soon com- 
pleted and Sachs de- 
clares it to be a master- 
piece. It is the well- 
known Prize Song which 
is to win for 
Walter the 
vote of the 
Masters and 
the populace. 
They leave 
the room 
to make 
preparations 
for the fes- 
tival and 
the poem is 
left lying on 
a.bench. 
Beckmesser 
hesitantly 
enters, under 
pretext of 
having his 
shoes made 
more com- 
fortable, and 


discovers the poem. Realizing the q 
of it, he hides it in his pocket and 
to appropriate it to his own use. __ 

The scene changes: the gladsome ¢ 
of trumpets, horns, fifes and drums 
sound. All Nuremberg is proceedin 
a lovely meadow on the banks of 
Pegnitz river where preparations 
been completed for the holding of 
festival. The Guild of Mastersinger 
rive last, preceded by their banner 
is emblazoned with the image of 
David—the original master-singer. ~ 
all is in readiness Beckmessey ascent 
mound in front of the Masters’ stand 
begins his song.. Since he has not 
time fully to memorize the stolen | 
he becomes confused, he hems and 
he steals glances at the folded pape: 
den beneath his cloak, he sputters an¢ 
comes more incoherent. Finally t 
tire assemblage is laughing at hi 
his fury he thinks to revenge hims 
revealing that the poem is really the v 
of Sachs and is improperly constructs 

Hans then announces that the poe 
really the work of Walter and is a1 
terly work when joined to proper m 
He then summons Walter to come 
ward and sing it to the music designed 
it. The inspired singer wins the | 
of all; the Mastersingers are 
touched and the populace applau 
advances and places a crown of 
and laurel upon his brow. The 
the Mastersingers, and the ae % 
vie in doing honor to the wise and k 
Hans Sachs. 


Analysis of the Overture — 
HE OVERTURE constitut 
superb prelude to the opera a 
constructed largely upon five of 
portant themes of the work. Two 
themes relate to the learned and 
tious Guild of the Mastersingers wh 
three others depict the various pha 
the love of Eva and Walter. 
The opening is made by imn 
introducing the theme of the 
singers—a movement noble and d 
with heavy, pompous chords, clez 
dicating the character of the memb 
the guild, men who Dossess s 
convictions but who, often, in their | 
adherence to traditional rules, are 
to hamper further progress of 


Ex.1 
Allegro molte moderato * 
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Lotion for the Hands 


(1) Please suggest some good ar- 
ceio studies, also some studies for 
left. hand. 
) Can you tell me of a lotion 
he hands? I sustained a dread- 
wrench to both my hands some 
ago, which has made a perma- 
nit swelling at the first joint of the 
prih finger of the right hand. I 
5 ill play, but at times have a 
fiffened sensation in the wrist and 
birth finger. I fear that if I should 
Ave an operation I might be in far 
Orse shape for playing.—C. H. 


For arpeggios, I suggest the third 
fof Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” 
Wplete School of Arpeggios,” also 
ts) Francis Cooke’s “Mastering the 
and Arpeggios.’ In et 
'Gradus ad Parnassum,” Book I i 
ft hand technic, Book 4 is for ar- 
and Book 6 is for octaves and 
There are many excellent left- 
| pieces published, such as Scriabin’s 
i me, Op. 9, No. 2 and Andante from 
ja di Lammermoor,” by Leschetizky. 
IT am told by a physician that such 
eration as you propose involves very 
danger, and has been many time 
jssfully performed. Meanwhile he 
bes a ten per cent iodine ointment 
at any drug store). This is 
ed in twice daily, and the hand 
thorough massage treatment. 


U : - 
 DWinor Scales 


Which minor scale should be 
ae melodic or harmonic? 

at is the simplest way to 
mor seales to children 
“worked out the major 


1 
‘6 is 
\s 


by teaching the harmonic 
begin on the white keys. 
have been well learned 
and two octaves, start over, 
these to the mixed minors 
more common). These 
dic form in ascending and 
form in descending. 

‘the pupils that each major 
ar relative in the minor— 
which lives three half tones 
which shares the same 
major scale of G, for 
its relative E minor, 
below, which also has the 
sharp. Also show that 
follows its signature and 
sharp on its seventh tone: 
r F is sharped by signa- 
: seventh tone, is raised to 
the mixed minor add another 
sixth tone when ascending, 
hen descending, thus: 


Harmonic 


rade Tylaterials 


il of eleven years who 


ds up to dominant 
is well grounded in 
als, such as note- 
touch, and so forth. 
on Grade 3 of Math- 
rd Graded Course.” 

me what pieces of the 
I should select as 
s for her.—oO. A. I. 


your pupil shall have a firm basis for her 
work, and in thus training her to become 
a musician as well as a piano player. 

For third grade classics, I suggest: 

Bach, Little Preludes; Beethoven, Album 
Leaf, Fiir Elise, Bagatelle in E flat; 
Mozart, Rondo in D major; Schumann, 
Selections from Op. 68; Schubert, First 
Three Waltzes, Op. 9. 

Somewhat lighter are these: 

Grieg, Lyric Pieces, Op. 12; Heller, 
Slumber Seng, Op. 81 No. 15; Tchaikoy- 
sky, The Skylark; Pacher, Austrian Song. 


Fingering for Octaves 


Please print the fingering for le- 
gato octaves, major, minor and chro- 
matic—M. A. B. 

As a general rule, the fourth finger is 
used for all black keys and the fifth finger 
for white keys, in playing octaves. For 
legato octaves, however, the fifth and 
fourth fingers may play two adjoining 
white keys and the third the following 
black key, in a chromatic passage, thus: 


Ex.1 


5 3 


or, in very slow tempo, the fingers may be 
changed on a single key, as in the scale 


oLlEs 


These principles apply, whatever the 
mode, major, minor or chromatic. 


Arpeggio Gechnic 


(1) Several of my students are 
having trouble with arpeggios on the 
tonic and dominant seventh chords, 
in that their wrists crack in playing 
them. I have taught them to relax, 
and to let the weight of the arm 
follow the arm, as I was taught, 
and this seems to help. The right 
hand seems the harder to control. 
What would you advise? 

(2) My most advanced pupil 
speaks of the top of her wrist being 
sore (about the middle of the wrist). 
Her wrist is not tight, and it does 
not bother her ur make octave 
reaches. 

(3) Please naeeeke other studies 
and also pieces to be used_ with 
Loeschhorn’s Op. 66 and _ Bach’s 
“Two-part Inventions.’’—I. A. 


(1) Forearm rotation should be em- 
phasized in the execution of arpeggios. 
Have your pupils practice these very 
slowly at first, with the wrist relaxed and 
held high. Insist on extreme rotation, 
especially when the thumb is used, throwing 
th: hand over the thumb so that the fifth 
finger is in the air directly above it. 

In the following illustration of an 
arpeggio on the dominant seventh chord, 
] means rotate to the left, and 7» means 
rotate to the right. A capital L means 


extreme rotation, as. suggested: 


tictriisen pire, se Li re OL 


You are right in employing a certain 
amount of arm weight in playing slowly; 
but do not press on a key after it has been 


wisely in insisting that struck any more than enough to keep the 


key down for the required time. Such 
undue pressure is sure to admit a certain 
amount of stiffness. In playing faster, 
the hand touch should be used, with the 
wrist continually relaxed. 

(2) Sometimes an apparently loose 
wrist is not perfectly relaxed. Have your 
pupil dangle her hands from the wrists 
before playing, in a perfectly limp con- 
dition. 

(3) An excellent set of studies to ac- 
company, Loeschhorn’s Op. 66 or the Bach 
“Inventions” is Heller’s “Thirty Progressive 
Studies,” Op. 46. For pieces of about this 


grade I may suggest: MacDewell, Hun- 
garian; Haydn, Gipsy Rondo; Lack, Tar- 
antelle, Op. 20; Mozart, Fantasia im D 
Minor. 


Preparing to Geach 


I have gone through the fifth 
grade, and would like to know if 
I'd be able to teach beginners, at 
least as far as the third grade. I 
have plenty of time to take pupils 
and still go on with my practicing 
and study. 

Also, will you kindly advise me as 
to what courses of study I would 
be able to use Efeotively for my be- 
ginners ?—S., 


I see no reason why you should not be- 
come a successful piano teacher, provided 


that you prepare yourself sufficiently for 
such work. Read with care books on the 


subject, such as Macklin’s “Elementary 
Piano Pedagogy’ and my two books, 
“Piano Teaching: Its Principles and 


Problems,” and “What Every Piano Pupil 
Should Know.” 

For young beginners in can especially 
recommend “Music Play for Every Day” 
as a book that will especially appeal to 
their interest; or, for a shorter book, 
Williams’ “Tunes for Tiny Tots.” Hark- 
er’s “Playtime Pieces for Children” will 
well supplement these books. After the 
rudiments have been learned, a clever 
book for children is Helen L. Cramm’s 
“Two and Twenty Little Studies on Es- 
sent’al Points in First Grade Piano Teach- 
ing.” : 


Putting the Hands Gogether 


Lately I have acquired a new 
pupil, a girl of seven and a half, who 
plays by ear, or so it seems. She 
knows the notes of the treble clef, 
also the structure of the keyboard, 
but she cannot read the _ printed 
notes. She cannot put the two 
hands into action unless both play 
the same notes. What do you ad- 
vise ?—B. H. 

Playing “by ear” is not necessarily a 
fault, if properly regulated, since it is 
evidence of natural ability. 

Teach her also the bass clef, as soon as 
possible. For putting the hands together, 
encourage the habit of always definitely 
finding the left hand note, then the right 
hand note, and finally sounding the notes 
together—in other words, of reading each 
interval or chord from the lowest note up. 
The four intervals at “A,” for instance, 
should be studied in the order presented 
in Ll oie 2 


After she has mastered this system of 
reading the notes, she ought to be able to 
put her notes together directly, without 
sounding them first separately. 


Pedal Uses 


Please explain the use of the 
pedals in pieces where the pedal 
marks are not given. I understand 
the signs: Ped., *, una corda and 
tre corde. I was taught to raise the 
pedal at the end of a measure unless 
a slur carried the tone unbroken to 
the end. ; 

Should the pedal be used at the 
beginning of a piece? Should it be 
used in playing staccato notes, espe- 
cially when the wedge-shaped mark 
is placed over the note? Is it per- 
missible to use both right and left 
pedals at the same time? 


Mrs. W. C. B. 
There are two ends served by the 
pedals: (1) to sustain the tone, (2) to 


alter the tone-quality. The first of these 
is the main function of the right pedal, 
while the second is the main) function of 
the wna corda pedal which not only softens 
the tone, but, what is still more important, 
adds to it an ethereal quality. Since the 
two pedals have quite different functions, 
therefore, they may he freely used to- 
gether. 

As to the right pedal, observe that it 
should be changed whenever there is an 
alteration in the harmony or whenever the 
melody would be unpleasantly blurred by 
its continued depression. Also it is im- 
portant, especially in slow or cantabile 
passages, to put down this pedal directly 
after the note or chord to be sustained 
rather than with it. In very fast or stac- 
cato passages this rule may be somewhat 
relaxed. 

The most natural note to be sustained 
is the one on the first beat of each meas- 
ure. In rhythmic music, this use helps to 
emphasize the regular accent. Occasionally 
then the pedal may be kept down for more 
than one measure, if the above rules are 
not violated; but frequently the pedal must 
be released before the end of the measure 
and perhaps very quickly. 

By depressing the pedal directly after 
each note or chord and releasing it the 
instant that the next note or chord is 
sounded, a legato effect may be secured, as 
in these measures from the first movement 
of Beethoven’s “Sonata,” Op. 53: 


Note that the exact conduct of the pedal 
is indicated by the marking, used in the 
foregoing illustration: 


i= 
3 E which is much more explicit 


sustain 

than the usual signs, and which may be 
employed in marking the pupil’s music. 

With staccato passages, the pedal is used 
sparingly, if at all, then generally to em- 
phasize the important beats. 

For a more detailed treatment of the 
pedals see “The Pedals of the Pianoforte,”. 
by Hans Schmitt. 
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he Singer's Problems 


By ELrisABETH RETHBERG 
AS TOLD TO 


R. H. Wo .tstTein 


Elisabeth Rethberg, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has won distinction for 


the artistic integrity of her performances both here and 
abroad. She was selected to create the part of the 
“Egyptian Helen’’ in the Dresden world-premiere of 


Richard Strauss’ s opera of that name. 


This year she 


has taken the leading part in the Metropolitan revival 


of Verdi's ‘Simone Boccanegra.”’ 


In addition to her 


work on the stage, Madame Rethberg was chosen by the 
Guild of Voice Teachers as the world’s most perfect 


SINgEr. 


In the following article Madame Rethberg 


for the first time outlines her theories of voice produc- 


tion. 


msg her views public. 
§ 


VERY SINGER whom hard work, 


good luck and friendly audiences 
have rewarded with a measure of 
success automatically assumes the role 


of teacher as well as that of performer. 
No singer presumes to teach her public, 
but she cannot help becoming a_ public 
teacher! If she is wise, she will regard it 
as a responsibility as well as an honor 
to feel upon her those hundreds of eager 
eyes, all so anxious to learn “how she 
does it,” to feel the intelligent evaluation, 
half critical, half respectful, of that part 
of her audience that comes to learn as 
well as to be entertained. 

The singer's mail, too, is well sprinkled 
with letters from earnest students seek- 
ing advice on some special vocal problem 
—letters which it would he a delight to 
answer, if only time and energy permitted. 
Since, in my own case, it is physically 
impossible for me to give advice in per- 
son, I am happy to outline my views on 
some of our major vocal problems for 
those students who wisely turn to THE 
Erupve for musical guidance. 

The longer I sing, the more firmly do 
I become convinced that there are no vocal 


problems. There is just one problem. 
And that is the achievement of good 
tone. All other matters must be sub- 


ordinated to that. Good singing means 
the conscious and voluntary production of 
good tone. Technical difficulties cannot he 
considered until the fundamental 
there. The student’s chief concern 
be the mastery of tone. 


tone is 
must 


Tone First of All 
HE SECRET of good tone is the 
extremely delicate art of making 
conscious and studied methods of pro- 
duction not only seem but feel perfectly 


natural and summonable at will. “Nat- 
uralness” in singing brings us to the age- 


old question as to whether the highest in 
art is the most natural effect or the best 
simulation of that natural effect. Discus- 
sion is rife whether the art of an actor 


She chooses The Etude as the medium for mak- 


like Booth, let us say, consisted in ac- 
tually becoming Flamlet when he played 
that part or in maintaining such superb 
control of his effects that he could, con- 
sciously and at will, make his audiences 
believe he was Hannlet. 

For my own part, I believe that the 
best in art is a deft and judicious admix- 
ture of naturalness plus conscious effect 
—with the proviso, of course, that the 
effort must never be apparent and_ that 
the effect must seem perfectly natural. 

This applies absolutely to singing. Voice 
production works its way around in a 
circle. Taking it for granted, of course, 
that the student is endowed with a good 
voice and native musical ability, he has 
two jobs before him. First, he must dis- 
cover his own individual means of pro- 
ducing perfect tone, and, second, he must 
work slazvishly towards perfecting such 
means and making them so much a_ part 
of himself that the tone appears to flow 
from him with the effortlessness of nat- 
ural, unstudied expression. Jn the end a 
tone developed by such means actually 
does become natural. I insist that the hest 
“natural” voice is the result of much ex- 
perimentation and hard work. I have 
little faith in so-called “natural voices” 
—that is, voices which have been allowed 
to find themselves and which receive no 
further development through effort. Such 
voices cannot withstand the wear and tear 


of time and work. Often enough, they 
do not outlast the first freshness of 
youth. Voices, like every other asset, 


need proper management ! 


Beyond Hows and Whys 


T IS' quite impossible for any person to 
/ell another just how to produce good 


tone. That is something every singer 
must discover for himself. He can he 
helped and advised, but the ultimate 


“clicking” of tone must he felt, as a body 
sensation, from within. No student knows 
what good tone production really is un- 
til he has felt it—the tensely expanded 


abdomen and diaphragm, the utterly re- 
laxed throat and jaws, the vibration of 
breath, like the wind through a- reed, as 
the tone pours through. I believe that a 
brief course in general anatomy should 
serve as pre-requisite to the study of 
singing, so that the student may the more 
readily understand the muscular motions 
he must strive for. 

The first step in good tone production 
is not vocal at all, but mental. The student 
must master the conception of what good 
tone is. Now a violinist can show his 
pupils the correct position of the fingers 
on the strings; a teacher of drawing can 
demonstrate the quality of penciled lines. 
But the vocal teacher can only suggest 
what his pupil is to do... he cannot 
enter into the student’s mind nor lay hold 
of his vocal cords! The sheer lack of 
tangibility in voice work is in itself an 
obstacle. The best we can do towards 
helping a student form a conception of 
good tone is to draw comparisons from 
other fields. The comparison which has 
helped me most, and upon which I most 
rely in my own work, is that of the foun- 
tain and the ball. 


The Water-Flung Ball 


ERHAPS you have seen such foun- 

tains in some park. In the very cen- 
ter, where the water jets forth, there is 
a light ball. When the fountain plays, 
the water pushes against it, forcing it 
up, bouncing it about, carrying it here 
and there, shooting it up, and bringing 
it back again, with charming ease of mo- 
tion. The water of the fountain represents 
the column of breath, and the hall is the 
tone. That, to me, is the most satisfying 
representation of what must happen when 
T sing. 

By this means it becomes clear that 
the tone is not an integral part of the 
breath at all. Rather, it rests upon it, 
just as the ball rests on the column of 
water, and is guided by it as to intensity 
and pitch. Each tone rests upon the 


ELISABETH RETHBERG AS CIO-CIO-SAN IN “MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


of “tightness.” You must feel taut 


breath column and must be tossed al 
by it, with the same elasticity that 
the ball. So much for the concept 
tone—think of it in terms of the ligh 
that is quite free and unattached 
remember that it begins at the ver 
of the column of bréath. 1 

Now for the fountain, that solid 
port from below, which alone can 
the ball bounce and _ scintillate. 
column of breath gets its support 
the strong and important muscles 
abdomen. It must already have 2 
start before it reaches the diaph 
These abdominal muscles must be 
for the breath to be properly 
but this rigidity must be secure 
pansion, never by contraction or any 


enough, but in the manner of a b 
that has just been blown up, ne 
in the manner of a hand that has 
cramped into a fist. 


b 


Simultaneous Tension and Relax 
HE GREATEST difficulty | 
way of good tone produ 

just in this apparent contradiction 

management of the muscles of t 

and lower body. For good bh 

port, the body muscles must he 
to tension; for the ultimate thro 
of good tone, the muscles of the 
and face must be completely ré 
And the two must be simultaneous 
dual’ management is one of the fh 
things both to teach and to maste 
danger lies, of course, in misapi 
these two motions. In insisting of 
tenseness, the teacher often all 
pupil’s throat and face muscles to | 
rigid; which results in a hard, 
tone. Similarly, in striving for ut 
laxation above, the student may eas 

into the danger of “loose” hody 3 

Of the two, though, excessive ter 

by far the greater fault. 

In my own student days, my } 
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HYMN TO SPRING 


A charming tone picture of joy and sunshine in early spring. Grade 4. 


CARLYLE DAVIS, Op. 33, 
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lightful little bravura piece with an exceedingly simple and practical example of glissando. Grade 4 
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LITTLE POLONAISE 


Grade 7. 


ROBERT SCHUM/ 


FROM PAPILLONS Op. 2 
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A SONG OF REDEMPTION 
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Why 


why mourn-est thou in night -ly 
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PLAYING BALL 
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IB ETUDE 


is a 
iin of the barcarolle type. In Italian the 
‘bareva means “a boat’; hence the derivation 
tj} word barcarolle, as referring to boat songs 

rious sorts of water music, is obvious. 

ithe very outset establish a marked rhythm. 
ighould be maintained throughout the piece 
‘Will be one of the most important elements 
ssuiccessful interpretation. 

Wheauty of the themes can be perceived at 
i should be played with great smooth- 
vith rich, round tone. 

ms of grace notes, played by the right 
rious points, lend an especial charm 
i As we have previously remarked in 
rolumns. grace notes should. be always 
htly and—as their name  implies— 
Chey are used to adorn the line of 
can be compared to the whipped 
is added to various delightful des- 


jm the Bayou, by Reginald deKoven 


le life was very colorful and romantic, 
Marlinzg’s excellent opera, ‘‘Deep River,” 
td some of the customs and charm of these 
Tlere we have a tuneful sketch from the 
ff the well-known American composer Regi- 
jdeKoven. All of you should read the ac- 
of his life written by Mrs. deKoven. It 
fery, respect is a highly interesting book. 
& sixteenth note groups which you find in 
hres five, seven and so on should be played 
vy. They are just by way of decoration and 
ee if not emphasized too much. 

trio uses a syncopated rhythm which we 
\ Hunt as we will, we can find no difficult 
‘in this piece. It should be played quickly, 
‘Ot so fast that clarity is sacrificed. Accent 
gly all notes so marked. The tendency of 
Werage player is to fail in his attention to 
Nics or accents. 


an to Spring, by Carlyle Davis 
le first section of this melodious composi- 
Nias a very distinctive melody, supported by 
yncopated type of accompaniment which is 
ten to be found in songs. Let the melody 
and try to get as round and mellow a 
as ee ons, : = 
-flat section uses an entirely different 
®% The left hand part must be fingered 
larked or you will run into several snags. 
as poetically as possible—which means, of 
se, with imagination. 
Davis, a pianist and composer of promi- 
lives in Ohio. He is a graduate of 
University where he devoted especial 
to the study of music. 


a rE 
nival Scene, by Paul du Val 


r Such a short composition. this has several 
ical features which require careful prac- 
For example, the glissando must be played 
riet time and must end exactly on G, The 
_to insure the latter is to end with the 
ie hand therefore having to make a 
at this point. Next is the difficulty 
most players have with rapid octaves, 
you will find in measure nine. 

rd bravura, which you will see near 
ing. means “in showy style.” The or- 
lias which the Italians like so well are 
f this character. The pedaling is usually 
and thus should not cause 
Play brightly, with strongly 


yptien (No. 2), by Alexandre 


e Luigini was a prominent [French 
id conductor. He was born in Lyons 
died in 1906. His name is pro- 
‘follows: Loo-e-geé-nee. 
am Suite from which this excerpt 
is excellent music and music which 
of melodic interest to carry it along. 
hard for you to realize what 
_ music this number is. One can 
lize graceful dancers bending and 
p its infectious rhythm. Do not play 
too rapidly; that would give it a 
a which would be entirely false. 
see, much of the left hand part 
ved staccato, ‘There aré times, how- 
legato treatment is required. All 
of the right hand part as well. 
is especially fresh and interesting. 
gradually decreasing volume of tone 
the very end, with a lessening of speed. 
aj of dances are in triple time. 
. there is hardly one of the Spanish 
hich does not bear this out. A _ few, 
are in 2-4 time, but very few. 
at this piece and it will reward 
s. Get all the rhythmic vitality and 
; possible. You know, merely play- 
the notes of a composition is just 
After that comes the  all-im- 
i of interpreting the composer’s 
very best and most interesting way. 
ngs which are given on a piece will 
int guide to you, but you must also 
interpretative ideas. 


, by Annie E. Gay 


s a pleasure to welcome to our 
m new composers. In many cases 
s have later won widespread recog- 


nition for their work in this country and else- 
where, Annie E. Gay, an Ohioan, comes this 
time with an extremely tuneful and appealing 
composition. The word “‘kewpie’ is probably 
understandable to you all. Kewpies are the 
little dolls which have had such a vogue. 

The rhythmic charm of this piece is largely 
brought about. by the use of dotted eighth notes 
followed by sixteenths. In the trio a new rhyth- 
mic pattern is used. The melody in this third 
section is a good one. In which measures do 
we find examples of syncopation—that is, shifted 
accent? 

Play at a quick tempo, with lightness of touch 
and with good humor. In any dance the effect 
is lost if the rhythm is not clearly established 
by strong accentuation on the proper beats of 
each measure. 


Little Polonaise (from Papillons, Op. 
2), by Robert Schumann 


Robert Schumann was born in Zwickau in 
Saxony, in 1810, and died near Bonn in 1856. 
You will recall that the great Beethoven was 


born in the latter town. Space does not permit 
us to go into the narration of even the more 
important facts in Schumann’s life. We would 
strongly urge that you acquaint yourself with 
this information. In the set known as The 
Etude Booklet Series there is an excellent, though 
very brief, booklet on this composer which will 
supply you with enough facts for your purpose. 

In his compositions Schumann departed from 
the conventional methods. As has been often 
said, a separate and distinct type of technic 
is required in playing his compositions. Here 
we have a Polish dance or Polonaise, taken 
from the set known as “‘Papillons.” Op. 2. The 
tempo is a rapid one and we would suggest that 
until you are sure of the notes you play the 
dance at a very moderate speed. 

The way in which this composition is con- 
structed is most interestine, and we would sug 
gest that you make a little analytical chart, 
giving the various sections with their lengths 
and keys, in the manner in which we have some- 
times done in these Educational Notes. 


Toccatina, by Louis Victor Saar 


Louis Victor Saar, one of the striking per- 
sonalities in American music at the present 
time, studied with Brahms and_ with various 


other great European masters. Brahms was a 
great “form maker.’’ That is, he spent a great 
deal of pains in casting his music in the best 
and most logical forms. Thus you will see that 
he was quite unlike Schumann or Chopin. 

Mr. Saar is also a form maker, unless he 
specifically chooses not to be one, Flere is a 
splendidly constructed and very bright composi- 
tion of the type which we call toccatinas or 
“touch pieces.”’ The correct touch will make 
such a composition. relatively easy—and,_ con- 
versely, the use of a heavy touch will make it 
extremely difficult. 

Play this piece with very steady rhythm, mak- 
ing every note as distinct and as sharply de- 
fined as possible. 


Russian Cradle Song, by Katherine K. 

Davis 

There is genuine Russian character and a great 
degree of tenderness in this little lullaby. It 
commences in the key of A minor, has a middle 
section in the tonic major and returns to A 
minor for a repetition of the first section. The 
minor theme should be played slowly, with round, 


soft tone. The middle section continues the 
same movement but requires a brighter tone. 
We cannot over-emphasize the fact that you 


should play in as smooth a fashion as possible. 
Every lullaby must be made very rhythmical, 
since its unvarying, and hence monotonous, 
tempo theoretically serves the purpose of lulling 
to sleep some tiny child, 

In the A Major section please 
the three-measure phrases which the composer 
has used and Wick are extremely Russian 1 
effect. As you know, the customary length of 
a musical phrase is four measures. The Rus- 
sian, as often as not, has tunes which separate 
themselves into phrases of quite different lengths. 

Miss Davis lives in Philadelphia and is repre- 
sented in the catalogues of several leading Amer- 
ican publishers, by piano pieces, songs, choruses 
and so forth. 


Little Green Valley, by Arthur E. Penn 


Out of the thousands and thousands of songs 
which have been published during the past 
twenty years, it is remarkable how very few 
have enjoyed widespread popularity. Of these 
few. one of the most outstanding is Arthur A. 
Penn’s lovely Smilin’ Through. Here we have 
another song by this composer—one which has 
but recently been completed. In our opinion it 
is every bit as appealing and tuneful as any- 
thing he has written. The poem will find a 
sympathetic response in the hearts of us all. 

At the words “fa winding road,” it would be 
well to quicken the tempo slightly; then, upon 
the return of the main theme, resume the time 
of the piece. 

Mr. Penn, in addition to his hundreds of de- 
lightful songs, has also written excellent oper- 
ettas and other works. The accompaniment to 


take note of 


this number is so simple that even. the pianist 
with slight accomplishments will find it easy 
to do. 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Rub Your Lantern—find yourself in Switzerland! 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


On the one side, mountains that overawe, on the other, valleys that 
sleep. One day knee-deep ini flowers, the next, forging through glis- 
tening glaciers to snow-capped peaks. Thatis Switzerland, the magic. 
See—and feel—Switzerland and let the Swiss Railways System 
be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly and comfortably these 
electrified lines will carry you to every point of interest in this 
land of All-Interest. And the cost is surprisingly small. Our un- 
limited season ticket enables you to travel all over Switzer- 
land at your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 
Find out more about Switzerland and this special un- 
limited season ticket. A letter or postcard will bring 
you some amazing facts. Send for Booklet E. Swiss 
Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sample itinerary: Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Mon- 
treux and Villars on the Simplon line, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat, and Furka-Oberalp, via the Loetschberg 
to Interlaken in the Bernese Oberland, Jungfrau- 
joch, thence Lucerne-——Gateway of the famous 

St. Gothard line—to Lugano. 


DISTANCE FROM 


PARIS - Zhours VIENNA- 12 hours 
LONDON -14 hours GENOA -5)hours 
BERLIN -17 hours ROME - 13 hours 
MUNICH - 5 hours NAPLES - 17 hours 


SWITZERLAND 


THE LAND OF PICTURESQUE CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES 


@ HOW TO PLAY AND TEACH 
a DEBUSSY 


7 By MAURICE DUMESNIL 


Endorsed by Madame Claude Debussy 

Every student of piano and music lover will enjoy the interest- 
ing contents of this new contribution to musical literature. The 
text is augmented with themes from the most popular of Debussy’s 
compositions each explained by the author, Maurice Dumesnil, 
who gained this valuable knowledge thru personal contact with the 
Master. An exceptional portrait (size 6” x 8”) of Claude Debussy 
is included in the first edition of this book. See the special coupon 
offer below. 


Have You Seen the New 


CHOPIN - Valse In F Sharp Minor (Posth) 
Edited by Maurice Dumesnil 


Price 50 Cents 


TWO NEW COLLECTIONS—Edited and Compiled by Jay Edson 
GOTHAM SIGHT READER | KEYBOARD REPERTOIRE 


Price 65 cents Price 75 cents 


Twelve Piano Solos In Grade 2 Ten Solos In Grade 3 
Valuable for Recitals By Rebikoff, Grieg, ete, 


Sehroeder «Gunther Ine. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


6 E. 45th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Scuroener & Gunner, INc., 
6 E. 45th St.; N. Y. C. 


_ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find One Dollar for which kindly send a copy of the first 
edition of the new Debussy Book as advertised. 


Address ...... 
Do Not Fail to Use This Coupon. 
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ADIO_ performance inevitably pre- 

supposes a certain degree of tech- 

nical and interpretative excellence. 
In fact, it might be said, for the sake of 
the performer’s reputation as well as for 
the benefit of the audience, that none but 
the experienced and talented professional 
should ever attempt to broadcast. By 
“professional” is meant the performer 
thoroughly accustomed to public appear- 
ance. There are, and should be, excep- 
tions to this general rule, of course; but 
they will be more rare when it is real- 
ized that even those hardened to working 
before a visible audience ‘frequently ex- 
perience quite new sensations before the 
microphone and that almost invariably 
the recitalist must learn new rules of con- 
duct to insure the successful transmission 
of his program. 

Assuming that tone production itself is 
under control—and nothing is more im- 
portant, for the microphone seizes upon 
any discrepancies such as hoarseness, nasal 
deadness, stridency and the like with dia- 
bolical infallibility—it will be well to ren- 
der accessible to the artist inexperienced 
in radio work some helpful advice con- 
cerning deportment at the “mike.” With 
a little effort the artist can learn the 
principles of what might be called “micro- 
phone stance” and apply them himself, 
which will make for greater smoothness 
of operation. “Keyboard line” is a term 
denoting an imaginary continuation, to 
an indefinite length, of the piano key- 
board on either end. “In front’? means on 
the same side of this line on which the 
pianist sits; “behind” means the opposite 
side. 

Eliminating Mishaps 

N THE first place, every singer should 

have the music not only available but 
in the hand while singing. Some memory 
performances are indispensable on the 
stage or in the auditorium; but, when the 
broadcast originates in a special studio. 
there is no alibi for failure through lack 
of copy. Even when a microphone is 
placed to transmit public performances be- 
fore large visible audiences, the artist 
should sing from the music except in 
opera, in technical recitals such as musi- 
cal contests, in rare cases where the sing- 
er’s renown precludes the use of music 
because of a reputation for the use of 
“pose” (this is not derogatory), or, in 
general, when the singer is in costume. 
Of course it would be ridiculous to hold 
music in the hand for certain études or 
vocalises used to exhibit pyrotechnical 
skill, simply because in the most rapid 
or difficult passages the singer could not 
“read” the material anyway, and if any 
prompting is needed for a piece of that 
character the singer certainly should not 
attempt to render it publicly under any 
circumstances. A certain amount of care 
should be exercised about rustling the 
pages of music. In general, if the copy 
is held well below the level of the micro- 
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‘he Singermat die Picrophone 


By Howarp H. EDGERTON 


phone while turning the pages, no ill re- 
sults will follow. 

A word might be inserted here on the 
subject of clearing the throat. The rules 
for public recital concerning this apply 
here, although in longer pauses or be- 
tween well-separated phrases, the radio 
artist has the advantage of being able 
to turn his back on the transmitter at about 
three feet, and, by covering his. «mouth 
with his hand, get in a “good old hack” 
without his audience being the wiser. 


Where to Stand 


HE STUDIO attendants will usually 

place the microphone properly to re- 
ceive the accompaniment, and then, if not 
already acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the artist (who himself is probably un- 
tutored in broadcasting) they will wait 
for the first few notes before showing 
him definitely where to stand. Almost 
without exception this stance should be, 
with a piano, near the keyboard line 
(usually behind it) about two or three 
feet from the right or treble end of the 
keyboard. Under ordinary conditions this 
will insure the proper placement of the 
microphone in relation to the piano, that 
is, at right angles to the strings and from 
two to four feet distant from the nearest 
or treble side. 

It is always the best plan for singer and 
accompanist to be able to see each other 
at all times. Tempo, volume and other 
arbitrary signals between the two are dis- 
tinctly useful and practicable in a studio 
broadcast, and their use is greatly facili- 
tated by each performer having a clear 
view of the other. At this point is in- 
serted a concise reference table for micro- 
phone stance as applied to the different 
voices, which has been compiled from ac- 
tual observation in both studio and con- 
trol room. 


This does not imply that for every 
change of volume the singer should vary 
his position. Only for very great changes 
should his stance be shifted, and that ap- 
plies more to the female voices. “Volume” 
here refers to that element as used ac- 
cording to the composer’s direction in 
each song. The operator in the control 
room will take care of “aggregate 
volume” and if the foregoing table is ac- 
curately followed the “interpretative vol- 
ume” will generally take care of itself. 

As to “angle,” when the performer faces 
the microphone line directly while on the 
keyboard line it is marked here as 0 de- 
grees, whereas when he faces the piano 
it is marked 90 degrees, with intermediate 
positions in proportion. When closer to 


{x 


the microphone than three feet the position 
should be one foot, to the right, usually, of 
the transmitter’s face, or, in other words, 
one foot aside laterally, so that one sings 


REFERENCE TABLE FOR MICROPHONE STANCE 


Computations are for microphone three feet from keyboard line. 


ANGLE MricropHoNne LATERAL 


VoIcE Pitcu VotumMe (degree) Distance Distance 
Bass! - Ve ae 6 oS Ste Great 45 35 ahtt em kt 
Bassi) 4 yh aes Paceesckee Small 20 omuhts hts 
Baritone wh) 6 uae aes Great 45 Be waite Oe eth. 
Baritone sy - > “lureteas. arts Small 30 Be sits On it. 
Tenor... a = een Great 45 B) opinte Octet. 
enor’, 408 Mawes: Small 45 2 eetita 0 ft. 
Tenor High Great 90 1% ft. 0} ft 
Tenor High Small 70 1% ft. Oe ite 
Contralto™ «waar ocr. Great 60 Bo tt Ormetts 
Gontraltog 9) mee rok Small 30 A ih (OA as 
Soprano Mezzo Great 45 Saat OE. 
Soprano Mezzo Small 20 aie te We RNA 
Soprano Dramatic Great 60 ont UE pane 
Soprano Dramatic Small 90 lea tt. Y ft. 
Soprano Lyric Great 60 3 Mt prea: 
Soprano Lyric Small 10 Simate 13-ft. 
Alto. 4; S> B=clveup Great 20 of ft. aut: 
Alto": Acc eee ee aeons Small 0 Sh pctt Omate: 
Male, Croon. . i bpancattace on Mere 90 Y ft i ft. 
Female Croon WS 3 ‘ ; 70 Ltt ¥ ft. 


“across” the diaphragm toward the 

A difference is made, in the acco 
ing table, between “contralto” 
This is merely to distinguish be 
heavy, liquid quality of one type o 
for which the former word is u 
“the lighter, thinner type denoted 
latter. 4 

Sometimes it happens that the per 
is taller than the microphone. 
cases, the greater the discrep: 
lesser should be the angle at whi 
singer faces the recording instrum 


Key: t 

A—Tenor singing piece of small ) 
(see table). a 
B—Microphone. 


Z i 
west ly eae (a) 


C—Piano. 
D—Accompanist. 
E—Direction of vocal sound 
F—One foot lateral distance. 
G—Two feet microphone distance 
H—Keyboard line. ; 
I—Microphone line. 4 
If a protractor is placed over thi 
it will prove a very definite and 
help. Care should be taken to 
on the protractor exactly at the 
the circle representing the sing 


“We live by giving rather than b: 
and we have no way of knowing 
a theme is really ours or whether it 
some known or unknown source. 
dividual puts himself into each fo 
Wagner stole from Lisst, and we 
stolen from Wagner. This c 
originality does not concern me tn 1 
T don’t care about it in my own o1 
other person’s work, It is an ar 
of time and energy, and I onl: 
music as a language throug 
must find our own om 
pression, each finding tt 1 
ent way. Life is too . 
hours to waste it on small t 
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ly amusing, 
tertainments 
eniles and 
Denison’s 
produced 
e — famous 


ars. Wide 


Write Today 


| lodges. 
. S. DENISON & CO. 
Yabash Ave. Dept. 73 
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¢ quick!—we will send 
i for 30 days free J 
Voice Book dis- 


about 


Vo ICE" 
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TRUTH 


CATALOG 


ag material for schools, dramatic 


Chicago, Ill. 


ARMONY BY MAIL 


tical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 


___Small monthly payments. 
}Or Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected 
\Sic composed, send poem for estimate. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


ately, at home. 
red stamps. 


Booklet free. 
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VOCAL SOLOS 


y worth in an inspired man- 
The musical setting is one of 
ular richness. 


€ is a splendid Mother tribute 
attractive solo. 

weadener, c—F............ 
y smooth singing song with 
Went text on Mother. 
Calling, Hall, E flat—g..... 
of the most appealing Mothe 
im its music as well as words. 


a! So NE 


shioned Dear, Ellis, c—F... 
ashioned Mother Of Mine, 
er Of Mine, 


te, F sharp—g........... 
above song (published. in 3 
is @ song which will do any 
eart good to sing or hear at 
_ but it is particularly ac- 
‘or Mother’s Day. 
of the Child, The, 
ca, d—T 
miusicianly singer will appre- 
etfective and dramatic qual- 
this song. 


OR CHORUS—MIXED VOICES 


to Sleep, Frank J. Smith. 
, Gertrude Martin Rohrer. 
My Heart, Carlyle 
of good proportions. 
ifficult it is of a quality 
isfy the best quartets 


Mana- 


For Soloists and Choirs for the Second 


the way to prevent hairfrom growing again. 
Write today 
We teach Beauty Culture. 
r,144-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 


OTHERS 


eand Composer Range Price 
le Light, Cadman, d—g....... $0.50 
beautiful solo which extols 


+50 


10 
-10 


ri it) 


DRE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


How Should the Vowel “E” be Sung? 


By WILBUR 


Tue breath, in singing, should be felt 
as potential tone within the larynx. “Vocal 
attack” is setting in motion the thin edges 
of the cartilages therein, originating sound 
waves which are transformed and ampli- 
fied into tone by means of the resonance 
chambers of the body. This attack is 
made entirely through the action of the 
tongue, which connects by means of 
muscles to the larynx below and the pal- 
ate above it. After mastering the attack 
one must learn to merge various vowels 
into the tone originated. Tone should 
never be forced, contrariwise, into the 
vowels. This is often attempted with the 
vowel “FE.” 

All tones should float on the breath. 
Students so often believe, again especially 
when sounding “FE,” that their tone is on 
the breath when it merely assumes nasal 
resonance, controlled through the action of 
the jaw and chin muscles. 

By speaking “E” softly yet with firm 
attack one can feel its foundation 
throughout the resonance chambers of the 
chest, head and mouth (nasal resonance is 
secondary). This same firmness of reso- 
nance should prevail in all tones through- 
out the entire range of the voice. Regis- 
ters in vocal ranges are merely signs of 
incorrect control of the breath and the 
vocal muscles. No breaks or changes in 
resonance timbre should be heard on any 
particular pitch. 

The tone should float on the breath, as- 
suming its timbre from the resonance 
chambers while it floats into them. Forc- 
ing by means of jaw and chin muscles 
can only rob the tone of this necessary 


A. SKILES 


resonance. “E” is the one vowel so often 
forced, due to the singer’s incorrect men- 
tality as to resonance and tone. This 
vowel should not be sung “through the 
nose,” but, like the others, should be al- 
lowed to assume its full resonance quali- 
ties from the head and chest. Beautiful 
renditions can be ruined by this one error 
in tone production. Sing the “E” on the 
breath. Let the breath carry it forward 
in full sway. Do not hold the tone from 
its resonating possibilities. Let it go. Let 
it sing. Let it swim. 

To sing “E” correctly one should. first 
acquaint oneself with that wonderful re- 
laxation which is so evident during the 
act of yawning. The throat is then open 
and relaxed, allowing the breath to come 
through unobstructed. All one has to do 
is to set up a partial resistance against 
the flow of the breath under this sensa- 
tion, by partly closing the vocal cords 
through natural muscular actions, and one 
has the raw material from which tone is 
built. The more complete the “closing 
of the vocal cords,” the higher the pitch, 
because then the edges of the cartilages 
become thinner and produce quicker vibra- 
tions when the breath causes them to 
move. 

“EK” requires a very complete control 
of such performances to be steady in pitch 
and true in quality. Head resonance must 
always have its proper responsibilities in 
tones sung with the vowel “E,” and the 
nasal resonance must never be allowed to 
carry the tone away from other resonance 
chambers, 


(Catalogue Your Songs 


By Mrs. JOHN 
A utst of songs, kept in some regular 
and easily consulted form, is invaluable. 
A loose-leaf book or a small card catalogue 
will give both pleasure and a sense of pos- 
session. This serves not only as a con- 
venience for putting the hand at once upon 
any song wanted, but is also a constant 
aid in giving the singer a sure and wide 
knowledge of songs and of. composers. 

Two alphabetical indexes will provide 
for the listing of the songs under two 
headings: Composers and Titles. This is 
a pleasant and secure way of connecting 
song and composer, knowledge absolutely 
essential. Nor should the Poct be for- 
gotten. A circle should be placed about 
the poet’s name. It was the poem which 
inspired the composer to write the music! 
So, the names of both the poet and com- 
poser should be always associated with the 
name of the song. 

Certain poems will be found to have 
caught the fancy of many composers. The 
catalogue may list Thow art so like a flower 
several times. The writer’s list contains 
settings by four composers who have used 


FRANCIS BRINES 


this lovely poem by Heinrich Heine: Liszt, 
Schumann, Rubinstein and our own Chad- 
wick. Do you know any other? The 
poem is said to have settings by more than 
five hundred composers. 

The life dates of the composer should 
be recorded; also his birthplace and the 
date when the song was written or copy- 
righted. To these should be added the 
date when the song was acquired, which 
will be of life-long interest. The noting 
of the type or style of the song will de- 
velop greater and greater skill and judg- 
ment in recognizing the character of songs. 
All this will be of use in making up pro- 
grams, as will be also the marking of the 
time it takes to sing the song from the first 
to the last note. 

Of course the practical value of all this 
will depend upon the care with which the 
music is kept in its proper order. There 
is scarcely a better way than to arrange 
it alphabetically under the composers, 
which is more definite and direct than by 
titles. Boxes and cabinets for holding the 
music may be had to suit any purse. 


“We have here in America, because 
best material for producing singers; 
voice production in speech, so pre 
created in children, which are almo 


in life one desires to develop the singing voice. 


of the fusion of many races, the very 
but, because of the slovenly habits of 
valent im this country, defects are 
st impossible to remove, when later 
Therefore it ts 


imperative, if we wish to save owr naturally beautiful voices, to lay the 
foundation for correct training very carly indeed, even in the nursery itself, 
and to follow this with proper training of the voice in kindergarten, school 


and college.’”—Oscar SAENGER, 
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Gloriou 
Days 
all-expense 


Including Banff, Lake Louise, 
Wapta, Yoho Valley, Emerald 


Lake!—Just what your system craves 
—the high-line time of your life. With 
dancing, dining and living at castle 
hotels and at cosy chalet—bungalow 
camps tucked part way up to the stars. 
Swimming in exhilarating pools. Riding 
where you see for infinite miles. Sharing 
—in what royalty has shared. 


Motor transportation—Over 124 
miles of sky-line high ways—including 
Banff, Lake Louise, Yoho Valley, Wapta 
and Emerald Lake—with visits to,John- 
son Canyon, Moraine Lake, Valley of 
the Ten Peaks, Kicking Horse Pass, 
Great Divide. Experiencing a thou- 
sand thrills. 


Where you stop—Part day at famous 
Banff Springs Hotel—2 full days at 
Chateau Lake Louise—then at Wapta 
and Yoho Chalet—Bungalow Camps— 
also Emerald Lake Chalet. Rooms, 
meals, auto travel included in this 
low cost. 


Take this $60 bargain tour—on your 
way to or from the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska. Low Summer Tourist Rail Fares 
from all central points. 


Canadian Paeifie Hotels 


Brewster Transport Co. (Gray Line) 
Ask your nearest tourist agent oe booklet and full details. 
Canadian Pacific offices in all large cities including — 

344 Madison Av. 71E. Jackson Bly. 675 Market St. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 
WINDSOR STATION, MONTREAL 
Ask also about All-Expense Conducted Tours to the Coast. 
Going: Grand Canyon and California or Yellowstone and 


Columbia Highway or Glacier National and Mt. Rainier; also 
Alaska. Returning: Banff and Lake Louise. 
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he Piano and Organ in (Contrast 
By H. C. HamMiLtton 


OST of the organ accompaniments 
M heard, either at church or concert, 

are piano parts, more or less al- 
tered or “fixed over” to suit the instru- 
ments at hand. A hymn, with few excep- 
tions, gives only the voice parts. True 
organ accompaniments are seldom found, 
except in anthems which may have a spe- 
cifically well-written part for that instru- 


ment. A number of songs, it is true, are 
published with an extra page or two suit- 
able for reed organ or harmonium, but 


this is merely a sort of “addition” —some- 
thing to be used in conjunction with the 
piano. 

Many of have heard the organist 
who never troubles himself as to whether 
a thing suits or not; he plays piano ac- 
companiments on the organ as if the two 
instruments had everything in common. 
Wide skips, octaves, repeated or broken 
chords, arpeggios—all are done exactly as 
written, or at least attempted so. The re- 
sults? As painful to put into words as 
to endure. 

There are such as imagine that if they 
succecd in being letter perfect nothing can 
he possibly wrong. In one sense this is 
true—that is, if the music be properly 
written for the particular instrument in 
use and the printed page be free of all 
typographical errors. But for the organ 
accompanist to he simply a slave to what 
may he before him is surely musical un- 
wisdom. There are occasions when what 
is printed is not an instrumental part 
atealls : 


us 


The Hymn Accompaniment 


HAT IS the average hymn-tune, 

theoretically? Music written pri- 
marily for either piano or organ? For 
neither. It is a compressed vocal score; 
and that, with a few notable exceptions, is 
the only “accompaniment” furnished. 

Now if the instrument be a piano, and 
but a few voices are taking part and this 
in a moderate sized room, to play every- 
thing exactly as written may serve very 
well. With more singers, or in a larger 
auditorium, a need for something more is 
felt. The single tones of the piano are, in 
themselves, relatively weak; they lack 
“body.” The sound may be re-inforced 
by filled in chords and octaves, and often 
by some differences in the pedaling, if the 
harmonies permit. 

In the case of the organ, 
tone has more “hody,” additional stops 
sufficiently amplify the written “accom- 
paniment.” But this playing of the voice 
parts admits of much modification. <A 
comparison of the two instruments may 
reveal many points of interest. 


where the 


We Meet the Piano 


ET US first consider the piano. Here 
we have a glorified form of the harp, 
especially if the instrument be a concert 
grand. Through the agency of wires and 


hammers, the nature is partly that of a 
string and partly that of a percussion in- 
strument. But this latter quality is not 
unduly assertive, except when the hammers 
are worn or when the player “pounds.” 
But with a fine piano in perfect condition, 
we have what Hofmann refers to as “the 
chastest of all instruments.” Whether 
all will agree with the great pianist or 


not is another question. Nevertheless, 
with its full resonance of vibrating 
wires, further emphasized by the well- 


seasoned sounding-board, we have some- 
thing in its own way nearly perfect. 

But the piano has its limitations. A 
tone, once produced upon it, gradually 
diminishes. For purposes of diminuendo, 
this ebbing has a charm all its own; but 
on the other hand there is the serious dis- 
advantage that it lessens the instrument’s 
melodic possibilities. The higher notes are 
capable of almost infinite delicacy, but 
their sustaining power is practically nil. 
Exquisite glass-like cffects may be ob- 
tained: an opportunity that Chopin and 
Liszt were not slow to exhibit in both 
ornamentation and cadenza. The vyery 
lowest tones are somewhat thick and un- 
melodic in quality, though the concert 
grand, with 
its ‘longer 
strings, does 
not  hetray 
this defect 
to ane win 
pleasant de- 
eree. With 
all these de- 
ficiencies in 
the matter 
of the 
taining of 
tones, still 
the vibra- 
tion of the 
wires, limit- 
ed though it 
be, is really 


sus- 


the thing 
which gives 
the piano 


what some 
Galilgeedtss 
“soul.” 

Now it 
will be eas- 
ily  under- 
stood that 
the piano, 
with its 
“carrying 
over” of a 
gradually di- 
minishing 
tone, and 
the organ 
With ats 
Meet” tone 
of unchang- 
ing strength, 


THE ORGAN OF THE FRAUENKIRCHE (CHURCH OF 
THE VIRGIN) OF DRESDEN 


offer two very different problems in 
the matter of accompanying. With the 
exception of such stops as chimes and 
harp found in some churches—and not a 
few other “extras” heard in theaters—the, 
organ is a wind instrument and a distinct 
contrast in every way to the piano. On 
depressing a key, the resultant tone is de- 
pendent on the nature, material and size of 
the pipe and the gauge of the wind pres- 
sure. With an organ pipe we cannot in- 
crease or diminish the wind supply; so 
we vary the tone by means of shutters, 
and a device to make a “tremolo.” In 
short, it is a “set” tone, incapable of 
change or accentuation as compared with 
many other instruments, or the voice. 


Deadly Uniformity 

INCE the organ is characterized by 

tones unavoidably “set,” a limited num- 
ber of stops is likely, sooner or later, to 
create a sensation of sameness. This lack of 
variety is a natural outcome, both hecause 
of the absence of accent and because of the 
unchanging strength of sound when pro- 
longed. After a pipe has been emitting its 
particular tone for a time, the auditor he- 
gins to desire a change of some sort. A 
change is 
as good as 
arest, we 
are told, and 
this truth 
certainly in- 
cludes the 
ear. The 
“flutter? 
caused by 
the  tremu- 
lant is a de- 
cided’ relief, 
although it 
can be, like 
the “loud” 
pedal of a 
piano, mis- 
used. The 
judicious 
manipulation 
of Swell or 
Choir — shut- 
ters gives 
(to a ‘limit- 
ed extent) 
a gradual 
rise or fall 
thats asi a 
welcome 
variation. 

Now when 
some stop 
more. than 
ordinarily 
loud ceases 
abruptly, the 
auditor gen- 
erally has 
two feel- 
ings: one, 


of relief, but along with it also a § 
crude “breaking-off.” In the larg 
best organs there is such an asso 
stops, each so nicely regulated 
other, that changes may be made to 
thing of similar quality but of les 
tity. This, if skillfully done, gt 
effect of diminwendo. Also the § 
can help greatly in such matters. 
the Swell, a gradual crescendo is ¢ 
they may be slowly opened, and, 
ment the next stop is added, imm 
closed. Then the same procedure 1 
repeated. For a decrescendo, the 
would be, of course, reversed : 
closing the shutters, and opening 
as each stop is subtracted. It is 
necessary to mention that the 
stops in each case is reversed al. 
the softest to the loudest, and wiec 
Reiterated chords on the piano, 
sustaining pedal held down, are € 
Try the same thing at the organ, es 
with, say, the Great Diapason! P. 
peggios give a splendid effect of 
up” the harmony: something f 
well-written piano compositions 
Chopin. But how crude and ina 
gio playing sounds from the or 
course, there are many. occasio 
detached tones are desirable. Ind 
cato playing is as important 
piano. But, in the larger sense, # 
is not an instrument primarily su 
continuous staccato, A certain 
when used along with intelligent p 
“flavors” what would otherwise 
ending legato. Other things, too, 
cur to the thoughtful organist 
as condiments, but far from desire 
regular diet. j 


Breaking Up Monoton} 
EGARDING legato and ~ 
there are those who play in th 
manner constantly, and who never 
until finished. The unwavering fi 
strong organ tones soon becom 
ant. This creates a feeling o 
fight off something, something | 
powering and relentless. Singers 
an accompaniment either will | 
make themselves heard or be crit 
silence. This kind of playing nee 
of light to cheer the gloom”—and 
is phrasing. Proper phrasing 
music. Making the entire stam 
hymn one unending sound from 
last is enough to drive many 
church. ; 
But there is still hope. T 
hobby is legato; but, once con 
riding his hobby to death, he | 
self-improvement. He may k 
while his hands may stay down 
time, it is not a capital offense 
at certain spots. 
On the other hand we 
to endure the staccato fiend—he 
two connected tones as if t 


TUDE 


A smoothly flowing legato pos- 
Pe charms for him; his only con- 
in is how to avoid it. Every single 
would seem, should, in itself, con- 


i) phrase. 
igio-like passages are quite toler- 
men blended with soft, sustained 


bwhich cast a veil of tone over the 
lected notes and cure them of their 
af 

‘the accompaniment to the beauti- 
ith all your hearts aria from Men- 


” 


le case of repeated chords, where 
nt and sostenuto are both desirable, 
romise may be made, as in the fol- 

from Comfort Ye in Handel’s 
th.” 


Piano 


If extreme smoothness is desired, this 
may be treated as here shown: 


Ex.4 


| 


It is, however, ordinarily better not to 
eliminate quite so many of the repeated 
tones. 

With a melody of an essentially smooth- 
flowing character, the atmosphere created 
by the organ is superior to that by the 
piano. Observe this quotation from He 
shall feed His flock, also from Handel’s 
“Messiah :” 


Ex 


5 
a 
Organ 


Ch.to Ped. only, no 16’ tone. 


It is not unusual to hear this exquisite 
inspiration rendered in a heavy, labored 
or even distorted manner; while naive sim- 
plicity is the key to its charm, and any 
straining after “effect” detracts from 
rather than enhances its beauty. Let a pas- 
torale be a pastorale, where “the tumult 
and the shouting dies.” Let such a 
heavenly melody, with its calm healing 
message, speak peace to a restless world. 


(Continued in THE ErupE for May) 


Gitans of the Past 
SRA Bs: 


ANY giants among organ composers 
risen during the past hundred years 
as Rheinberger, Widor, Guilmant, 
and Malling—that there is danger 
any of the great ones of still earlier 
ill go unremembered even by the 
Student of organ literature. Johann 
an Bach, like truth, is eternal; a 
s he, before whom all the world of 
bows in worship. But what about 
uperb olden musicians as Fresco- 
Pachelbel, Buxtehude and _ Fro- 
2 ~Surely they do not deserve the 
ny of oblivion. 

: the first of these men as a case 
it. This Italian genius was born 
rara in 1583 and died in Rome in 
After studying with fine teachers the 
lames of whom are forgotten, he 
0 Flanders and there published his 
Wsical works. In the same year 
us election to the post of organist 
Peter's, Rome, a position he held 
st of his life. His renown as a 
© can be judged by the fact that at 
st recital in Rome an audience of 
thousand is said to have attended. 
any recitals today attract such 
Among Frescobaldi’s pupils, 


t discarded it—The Diapason. 


of whom there were many, Froberger— 
court organist at Vienna—was outstanding. 

In his compositions Frescobaldi was a 
daring harmonic innovator, foreshadowing 
in some respects the present key system. 
He composed toccatas, caprices, ricercari, 
passacaglios, arias, fantasies, and so forth. 
Get his Passacaglio in B-flat and note the 
absolute perfection of outline and detail. 
A passacaglio, you will remember, is a 
slow, majestic dance not unlike the cha- 
conne in mood and movement. 

Alongside that piece by James H. Rogers 
or Gordon Balch Nevin or Firmin Swinnen, 
try placing on your programs a compo- 
sition by one of the Titans of the far 
past. Here are the titles of a few avail- 
able pieces. None of these works is 
especially easy, nor yet of the greatest 
difficulty. 

Pachelbel: Christmas Pastorale. 

Pachelbel: Toccata in C. 


Frescobaldi: Passacaglia in B-flat. 

Frescobaldi: Capriccio (sopra la, sol, 
fa, mi, re, ut) 

Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in G 
munor, 

Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in I’- 


sharp minor. 


There is not a great deal of difference in the preparation required for 
who plays the organ in a liturgical church and one who holds a position 
@ non-liturgical church, and in any event, it is a notable fact that many 
churches which are not ritualistic are now using vested choirs, ob- 
g the Lenten season and Holy Week, and following other historic 
ams of the church—all of which points to at least a partial return to the 
re dignified form of worship by religious bodies which have to a great 
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One3H.P.andone5H.P. Orgobloinstalled : 
in the apartment of Mr. Archer Gibson, 
257 West 86th Street, New York City 


For 
e 
Quiet | 
° HE Orgoblo runs so smoothly 
Operation and quietly that it is fre- 
quently installed in homes and apartments as il- 
lustrated above. 
It requires little space, gives efficient and re- 
liable operation overlong terms of years and brings 
out the full power and richness of the organ tones. 


Bulletins and list of users on request. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


ORGAN 
HARTFORD, § POWER CONNECTICUT 
DEPT. 5554 


Qualified Voice Teachers 
Increase Your 
Over 


INCO 
200 Teachers Have ME S ! 


Increased Their Earnings 
$10.00 to $50.00 a Week! 


The modern idea in class voice training is sweeping the country. 
Qualified teachers everywhere have been quick to recognize its value 
and are now successfully conducting Junior and Senior Voco Study 
Clubs. What others are doing, you can do! 


The Voco Study Plan by Charles Norman Granville, Mus. Doc., 
and our excellent plan of organization make an ideal combination 
for the success and protection of our affiliated teachers. 


“Send me by return parcel post 24 more copies of the Voco 
Study Plan. It is the best course I have ever examined. It em- 
bodies the underlying principles of the true art of singing and will 
meet the instant commendation of every progressive vocal teacher. 
Congratulations!” 

(Signed) Alfred J. Mooney, Ph.B., A.M., 
Director Voice Department, 
Warren Conservatory of Music, Warren, Pa. 


“Every Voco ‘Class’ Pupil is a Potential ‘Private’ Pupil’ 


Mail This Coupon For 


[| Approval copy of Voco Study Plan, Manual and Organization Helps. 
[_] Information on how to become a Representative Teacher. 


Gamble Hinged Music Company 
228 South Wabash Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 
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i A : New -- PIPE ORGANS -- Used 
: USTIN RGANS ‘ Builders of pipe organs for church and studio, Ef- 
ficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 


times, priced very reasonably. We also rebuild and 
modernize tracker and tubular organs, additions of 
Yearly care 


ORGAN AND CHOIR R QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Heney S. Fry, Mus. Doc, 


Send for Folder 
A QUALITY 
PIPE ORGAN 


stops, couplers and chimes installed, 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers -- Organ Experts 
3508 105th Street Corona, L.I., N. ¥. City 


Reasonable Cost 
(AUSTIN ORGAN co. | 


i “Write Us” 


FLV pd Ld ELV Vid Dd Pd Dd 
SEEN EVV SURED REEVE EVENS REVENRENENRENEN ENE REMEY DEY ED NEN LENE 


p! iyi subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 
ie, T E full time. 


complete details TODAY! Address. 


OF 
SMALL DIMENSIONS 
A New Model at Very 


HARTFORD, CONN. j 


THE 


FOR THE MONTH 


MORNING SERVICE 


“i 


Choirmaster’s Guide 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
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(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 
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Ex-dean of the Pennagyan's Chapter of ise Gs G.O 


and address of the inquirer. 


Q. We have a two manual organ in our 
church, built in 1912. Will you explain why 
some notes sound when some of the stops are 
drawn? Particularly is this true at present 
with the Swell organ stops. We cannot use 
the Swell organ at all. It is only one year 
since we had the instrument tuned, but tuning 
does sage seem to rectify this trouble 
BE. T. 8. 


A. Tuning only will not remedy the 
trouble you mention, which is caused by some 
mechanical trouble. We cannot tell you def- 
jinitely the cause of the trouble. If the organ 
has tubular or electro-pneumatie action the 
pneumatics may need renewing. We would 
suggest your taking up the matter with the 
builder of the organ or an expert organ 
mechanic. 


Q. A few months ago in your column in 
Tue Hrupe you mentioned a book by Hdiward 
Higenschenk entitled “Organ Jazz.’ I have 
not been able to purchase it in our eity nor 
find out its contents and price. Please send 
me name of publisher and price.—b. 8. 


A. The book may be secured from the 
publishers of THp Erupn, Retail price, $3.50, 


Q. Tam sending you the specifications of 
the organ in our church. I would like you 
to suggest some unusual, even startling, 


by G. A. MacWarren. For table of intervals 


collections of organ music. For a work on 
the snhiect of the instrument itself, we sug- 
gest “The Contemporary American Organ,” 
by Barnes, 


. Loam aoriting to ask for information 
as to how to seat the singers in a choir. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub 


One chorister says you may have | 
the key of D on the front.—J. B. — 


A. You do not state size of 
nor arrangement of seating cap: 
well balanced choir we suggest the 
general seating arrangement: 

Tenors 
Sopranos 
Congregation 

We have no idea as to what the 
means by “alto in the key of 
front’! 


. I have a Catholic Church ch 
organ and choir loft in rear of ¢ 
have tacelve sopranos, five altos, 
and two basses. When singing € 
ranged as shown here: 

4 Tenors 2 Basse 


6 Sopranos 
6 Sopranos 


Can you suggest a better arra 
There is plenty of room for 
and to me the above arrangem niente 
good. We also have a children’s eh 
girls. The pastor wants two-part 
with their Mass and hymns, 
from eleven to fifteen years of age 
tell me how to test the range of 
to have «a correct first and seco 
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PRELUDE PRELUDE Se Te oe ee ene a 
Organ: Reverie.,John Hermann Loud Se ee east coupled to Swell. The congregation is used so forth that you think would 
Piano: Enchantment ....... Kohlmann ta Oe Besthoven to a theater organist and would welcome would appreciate receiving.—L, M. 

anything “different?” and in keeping with the 

F ANTHEMS ANTHEMS theater style. The organ is quite brilliant A. We suggest your trying t 
(a) More Love to Thee ....... Marks (a) ae gies Morn hath passed and is built on the “straight” principle; so ment given below, which will brin 

I (b) Sweet is Thy Mercy ...... Barnby TNO ERE tied eae ie eae Woodward there is little duplexing and tremendous members of the choir to the for 

F (b) If Ve Loven NTeG Ge it cue Simper volume. Also I would like you to suggest a able feature since the male mem 

T OFFERTORY book of offertories_as we have the instru- the choir is so small. 

Ra) chet Orns Nevin : OFFERTORY mental offertory. I have “Organ Melodies” 4 Sopranos Fi 

H ” CAlto tSolo) are a God is Love et ees Marks of O. W. Landon.—J. M. H. 2 Tenors 4 Sopranos 2 Altos 

ue : 
A. Your specification indicates a rather 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE satisfactory “ sontian ; i ORGAN | - 
s s y “straight” organ with nothing 
Organs March! im. © sree Read Organ: Offertory .............4. Loud included to suggest unusual or striking regis- ee 
Piano; Apotheosis .......-5.\6 Gounod Piano: Chansonnette ......... Huerter trations. This is as it should be, and your 2 Tenors 4 Sopranos 3 Altos 
congregation should not expect theater style We advise your securing “Vo: 
from your church organ or any other organ for Children” (2 Volumes) b. 
PRELUDE PRELUDE of like character. Their wishing such effects who recommends as the coins 
Ozone Andantetal! Oe Batiste Organ: O Thou Sublime Sweet is in poor taste; we should not care to ad- child’s voice: 
Pies Aum emerbrance .. Armstrong ; Evening) Star \e/mueis Wagner vise | ee ee ee ate Peer Ri to ; 
Piano: In Silent Thought. .. Morrison etulows effects, of course, nie be had in == 

T ANTHEMS ANTHEMS some church organs, but ortunately your = 

W | (a) I Will Mention .......... Sullivan | (a) Softly Now the Light ...... Sudds.] | Ingnt experiment withe some combinations . Ifo pelect saul: slit 

E (b) O How Amiable ......... Barnby (0) Hear the Voice and Prayer | which you have not used, and thus produce soprano parts test all the voices 

L Barrington ee effects your ce eeen has not heard. and quality and assign those of 

‘ he expression, “Great coupled to Swell.” is quality and higher range to the f 

9 OFFERTORY OFFERTORY not literally correct usually, as the Swell is section, and those of the fulle 

T Comfort Ye, My People ........ Riker Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled coupled to the Great, unless the organ should quality and lower range to 

H (Tenor Solo) e aus Reed ies the very unusual coupler Great to soprano eeaeey ; 

oprano Solo Swell. You might find a magazine, * 
' eee For roa ae oe offertories you might ex- Choirmaster,” interesting and use u 
POSTLUD D amine and select from: work. , 
Oreans) Jubilant March <.jeselern Solly Oxgant (OF Sanctissimasnvcisetost sete. Lux 35 “Church | Collection of Organ Music’ ; 
Piano: Marching to Peace ...Roeckel Piano: Consolation ...0..... Morrison onnieke OF ere rot chee eh Ciouse: Q. Can B hag oc me Pas 
hirty r¢ - concerning the Hutchings Organ 
Leighter; ‘Thirty Organ | Pieces for Use in Boston? Also of one oF Pre a Org 
PRELUDE PRELUDE Christian Science Church,” Young. Nirth Street Methodist Ohureh © 
: fr Will you please send me the era 
Organ: Sweet Hour of Prayer...Loud Organ: Prelude in Ey-flat nsec. Read Q. I would like very much to have a two quirements of the American Guil 
N Pianos Adoration 5. /0...erer Borowski Pianos) Chant dul Soir Te. Borowski manual reed organ with pedals and am ask- jsts?—L. R. * 
I j Weare we. your Bes pe Ve seers, me pant pur- 
chase a second hand one. ought some 

N Glori TELE S M (A OUTastetanducecn ee eaee Gace organ dealers who took old organs as trade- A. The Tutchings Organ Compa 
(a) Gloria ....sseeseeeees eens ozart : ; ; ins could supply me with one. If so, please longer in existence. We are not fo 
b) O ht, O os Git (b) Blessed is He Who Cometh 

2b (b) Light, O Love, pirit. . . Giffe Gonna give me the addresses of some in the vicinity the instrument in the chureh _ 

Ot Pace ; i , The Hutchings patents, we und 

E of New York City. Will you please give me r ; 

E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY the name of a book which describes the old ®¢duired by Hall of New Haven. 
Rocle of Aces Dibble Church or Greek modes; also one that de- ud Steere, of Spring‘eld, 

N ect ay: Thow Art My God <2... Roberts scribes the table of intervals.—C.. V. Z The latter firm was merged with | 

T ue (Soprano Solo) ha tere hae oman wie oe 

; 5 . A j venue ew Yor ew 

H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE wey ot Oe REE got tate 
Organ: Marche Romaine ..... Gounod Organ: Offertoire ..........+..5. Grey tion in reference to Eeclesiastical and Greek American Guild of Organists ar 
Piano: March of the Druids....Keats Piano: Postlude in E, Minor,..Chopin Modes in a book, “Six Lectures on Harmony.” able and may be securedesgus 

U a Prank Wright, Mus. Bac., 


46 ‘Grae 
Brooklyn, New York, } 


ie = RE on suggest “Harmony for Beginners,” by 
ELUD R rem. 
T : Sunrise in E BeavytitaliDsle wer accnmeaseitccket. Cooke Q. Do you suggest singing 
es pan aS ie pene F (Vistin, with Organ or Piano Q. Will you name progressive grades of Chants accompanied on the ¢ 
W Marguerite Maitland g i 
sfaee Unicare ee ‘Accompaniment organ works that I might study. T have Ot accompaniment? Will you 
P ) 
E iano: Une Petite Histoire...Rayners P H f rhiel tai a im he 
studied piano for over ten vears and am whieh con ans good ¢ > pre 
N ANTHEMS _ _ ANTHEMS now learning organ by myself. What ar- Jicult to. play?—a, 
77 (a) I My Shepherd’s Hand...Hayd (a) God is Love ....,..Franz-Hawley rangements are there of the piano classics? 
nf cb) Bearer of pe ooh eran Belcan (b) N Bach peo Ag Handel ars Hh BN des al ee la Boca vs ci Bot ik gest, Cant gt : 
By po Eien) shake ow the World 5......6.. ande ject of the organ as an instrument ?—A. K 
i are frequently given with or 
Ss OFFERTORY OFEERTORY A. We suggest your use of the following ™ment—more frequently with 
I Recassionalth. ce ee to see de Koven Romance from Concerto, Op, 20.,Lalo in your orgen study: “The Organ,” Stoiner- Ment than without, we presume. 
(Baritone Solo) (Violin, with Organ or Piano rach oil Ae arial , Oo » gompaniment is used, it shoul 
§ Kraft; “Master Strdies for the rean, 
x Accompaniment) Carl: “Studies in Pedal-Playing.” Nilson; be modaJ, as that type of acco 
T POSTLUDE “Might Little Preludes and Fugues for more appropriate to the “atmos} 
- POSTLUDE ee chant. 
Organ: Largo .........s..e0ee Handel Organ: Scherzino .......... Thompacs r " + For your use for Prelndes Ww 
Piano: Excelsior March ........ Kerr Piano: March of the Archers... Ewing eee Ghee cea ee of ent eee your examination of the followi 


Cellection of Organ Music”: 
Intes for the Organ.” Clox 
“Thirty Offertories for the 

While desienated as offer 
tents of the latter book si 
ludes aso. 
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#) occurs the motive of Waking Love 
we Glance), a theme expressive of 
less and the blossoming of uncon- 
ilove. This is played alternately by 
, oboe and clarinet, and occurs in 
Eva first 


Wera when Walter and 


(Continued from page 254) 
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Violins 
x ———— etre 
a : 
F tes = Saas 
Bes: Es 
Woodwind 
= - & bw 
— = 
y 2 
a a 
a 
Basses 


The Banner. This represents the 
which depicts King David playing 


in order of appearance is the mo- 
| 
and is the emblem and pride of 


conclusion of this there 


wing the 
Jepisodic passage of eight ‘measures 
leads into another of the important 


that of Love Confessed. 


espressino 


ao 2 i ee 


1 


| motive through the whole 
jand finds its highest expression in 
St act in a three-four rhythm when 
ly introduces it as his prize song. 

ther motive, which is connected 
| with the character of Walter, forms 
{portant part of this portion of the 
—that of Impatient Ardor. 


eee 


runs 


se 3 3 SiS ar 
— — ol 
pile appassionato 
| ‘Sa See 
tg a — 
_ erese. 


ure is now developed by alter- 
S of these various themes until the 
mt when three of them—The Mas- 
‘The Banner, and Love Con- 
simultaneously combined in a 
nious manner, indicating a final 
ne traditional art of the Masters 
richer and spontaneous art of 
is inspired by love. 
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It will be of interest to quote from 
Richard Wagner’s own discussion regard- 
ing the proper interpretation of the over- 
ture: “The main tempo of this piece is 
indicated as sehr mdssig bewegt (with 
very moderate movement); according to 
the older method it would have been 
marked allegro maestoso. Now, when this 
kind of tempo continues through a long 
piece, particularly if the themes are treated 
episodically, it demands modification as 
much as, or even more than, any other 
kind of tempo. ... This moderate 4/4 
time can be interpreted in many and vari- 
ous ways; it may consist of four vigor- 
ous quarter-note beats, and thus express 
a truly animated allegro—this is the main 
tempo I intend, which becomes most ani- 
mated in those eight measures of transi- 
tion which lead from the march proper to 
the theme in E major (Ex. 4); or it may 
be taken to consist of a demi-period made 
up of two 2/4 beats, as when, at the en- 
trance of the shortened theme, it assumes 
the character of a lively Scherzando; or, 


it may even be interpreted as alla breve: 


(2/2 time) when it would represent the 
older, easily moving andante which is to 
be rendered with two moderately slow 
beats to a measure. I have used it in the 
latter sense, beginning from the eighth 
measure after the return to C major 
(Ex, 6), in a combination of the principal 
march theme, now allotted to the basses, 
with the second main theme, now sung 
broadly and with commodious ease, in 
rhythmical prolongation by the violins and 
violoncellos. 

“The second theme (Ex. 4) has previ- 
ously been introduced in diminution, and 
in common 4/4 time. Together with the 
greatest delicacy which the proper execu- 
tion here demanded, it exhibits a pas- 
sionate, almost hasty, character, some- 
thing like a whispered declaration of love. 
Not to disturb the main characteristic 
delicacy, it is, therefore, necessary slightly 
to hold back the tempo (the moving figure 
sufficiently expresses passionate haste). 


ORCHESTRATIONS: Wang Wang,70c; Concentratin’, 45c; 
Bells of Avalon, 50c; You Rascal, 70c; Minnie Moocher,75c; Wrong 
Number, 50c; Moten Stomp, 75c; Good Night, 55c; Jig Time, 75¢; 
Loveless Love, 50c; Time Will Tell, 60c; Baby Won't You Please 
Come Home, 75c; Strangers, 50c; Daybreak, 50c; 8x11 Cornet Solo 
Book, 60c, Cut Price List, 5c. 

ZINN PUBLISHERS, Greater Orchestra Supply House, 
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Thus the extreme nuance of the main 
tempo, in the direction of a somewhat 
grave 4/4 time, should be adopted here 
and, to do this without a wrench (that 
is, without really disfiguring the general 
character of the main tempo), a measure 
is marked poco rallentando to introduce 
the change. 

“Through the more restless nuance of 
this theme (see Ex. 5) which, eventually, 
gets the upper hand (and which is indi- 
cated with liedenschaftlicher, ‘more pas- 
sionate’) it is easy to lead the tempo 
back into the original quicker movement 
in which, finally, it will be found capable 
to serve in the above-mentioned sense of 
an andante alla breve; whereby it is need- 
ful only to recur to a nuance of the main 
tempo which has already been developed 
in the exposition of the piece; namely, I 
have allowed the final development of the 
pompous march theme to expand to a 
lengthy coda of a cantabile character in 
that tempo andante alla breve. As this 
full-toned cantabile (measure 59 of the 
score) is preceded by the weighty quar- 
ter notes of the fanfare (Ex. 3) the modi- 
fication of the tempo must obviously be- 
gin at the end of the quarter notes, that 
is to say, with the more sustained notes 
of the chord on the dominant, which pre- 
cede the cantabile. 

“As this broader movement in half 
notes continues for some time, I thought 
conductors could be trusted to attain the 
proper increase in speed, the more so as 
such passages, when left to the natural 
impulse of the executants, always induce 
a more animated tempo. Being myself 
an experienced conductor, I counted upon 


(Continued on page 300) 
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N TALKING with young violin stu- 

dents, even with some who are fairly 

well advanced, I find that the average 
student has an extremely hazy idea of 
both the theory and practice of extensions 
in the left hand work on the violin. Books 
about the violin, violin instructors and 
articles on violin playing in the musical 
press have, as a rule, very little to say 
about the extension, limiting their ex- 
planations to a few lines or paragraphs. 
Yet the extension is a very important 
branch of violin technic and its proper 
use often helps us over what would be 
an exceedingly ugly difficulty. 

An extension is the stretching of a 
finger upward or downward, out of a 
given position, to play a note in a higher 
or lower position, the original position of 
the hand being kept undisturbed. It is 
like standing on tip-toe to reach some- 
thing on a high shelf. 

Consider the following example of the 


extension in its simplest form, from a 
study by Kayser. 
Ex.1 
i 4 3 


By extending the fourth finger half a 
tone upward to play the B flat, instead 
of going over on to the A string to play 
it with the first finger, we are able to 
play all the first four notes of the pas- 
sage on the D string.. This makes the 
passage much easier, as it eliminates two 
bow changes, one from the D to the A string 
and one ‘back to the D string. It also 
eliminates the uneven fingering with the 
first finger, which would be the case if 
the extension were not used. In _play- 
ing the foregoing passage the hand 
remains in the first position. While the 
extension is being made the first finger 
is kept firmly held down on the note E 
which ‘begins the passage. However, the 
average pupil,- if he has not been 
thoroughly drilled in extensions, will in- 
stinctively advance his hand on the neck, 
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when he comes to play the B flat, thus 
injuring his chances of playing the pas- 
sage in a perfectly clean manner. More 
frequently he will make a sudden grab 
for the B flat, forcing his hand up a 
little higher or lower than the true place 
for the second position, and drawing it 
back after the extension in the same; 
inaccurate manner. The important thing 
is to hold the first finger firmly on the 
first note of the passage, since that will 
anchor the hand in the first position where 
it will remain after the extension is made. 

It is important for writers and printers 
of violin music to place the proper finger- 
marks over the note intended to be played 
as an extension and also over the note 
before and the note after it. For in- 
stance, in Ex. 1, if the finger-mark, “3,” 
is not placed above or below the note G 
(third note in the passage), the fourth 
finger marked above the B flat would 
indicate a change of the hand to the 
second position which would not be an 
extension at all. Experienced violinists 
know where extensions should be used, 
hut inexperienced students must have the 
music carefully and specifically marked 
for them. Therefore if the finger num- 
ber has been omitted in any case, the 
teacher should supply it. 

It is an excellent idea for the teacher 
to explain the theory~ of the extension 
carefully to his pupils and direct them 
to mark an “ex” above the extension in 
the music so that they will see it every 
time they come to it, and will thus have 
it firmly impressed on their minds. 

When playing in the first position it is 
somewhat unusual to use an extension 
larger than a half tone; but full tone 
extensions like the following 


dx. 2 


are occasionally used. 

In the foregoing we are enabled to play 
the complete passage on the A_ string 
by playing the F sharps with the fourth 


Piano Accompaniment 


To the question, “Should the violin 
teacher accompany his pupils on the 
piano?” a violin instructor equipped with 
the ability to accompany will answer 
“ves.” A teacher who cannot play piano 
will generally answer “no.” Violin teach- 
ers who cannot accompany are in the 
majority, and, since the majority rules, 
their opinion receives the largest consid- 
eration. Nevertheless the majority can 
rule only the public attitude to the facts 
and never the facts themselves, which are 
the only source of a true answer to this 
question. 


By A, M. 


Practically all violin repertoire is writ- 
ten with the piano or orchestral accom- 
paniment because the violin, not being 
truly a polyphonic instrument, cannot 
fully fashion the harmonic structure of a 
composition, without which the bare 
theme is insufficient and often even mean- 
ingless. In this respect a violinist is only 
very little better off than a singer whose 
dependence on the accompaniment is such 
an established fact that every good vocal 
instructor employs a reliable accompanist 
in his lessons if his own skill for accom- 
paniment does not suffice. 


Extensions 


finger on this string in place of the first 
finger on the E string. Every violinist 
knows that the less frequently one has 
to make bowing changes from string to 
string, the easier violin technic becomes. 
As the hand advances to the higher po- 


sitions, extensions become increasingly 
easy, because the intervals lie closer to- 
gether on the fingerboard and_ the 


stretches of the fingers become shorter. 
The following passage, 


taken from the tenth Etude of Kreutzer, 
illustrates the usefulness of the exten- 
sion. This passage lies entirely in the 
fourth position with the exception of the 
G (fourth line above the staff). By ex- 
tending the fourth finger to the sixth po- 
sition, without disturbing the hand, we 
are enabled to play this G with the ut- 
most neatness and rapidity. The 1 
printed below the passage means that the 
first finger must remain in its place on 
the E string throughout the entire pas- 
sage. , 
In the same manner there may be ex- 
tensions in which the finger (the first) is 
drawn backward while the hand remains 
in the original position. In the following 


passage 
Ex4 
wl 4 
° 
the hand remains in the third position 


while the first finger is drawn back to 
the C sharp. The last note in the pas- 
sage is marked for the first finger which 
shows that a change to the second posi- 
tion on the C sharp is not intended. 

A rather striking example of extension 
of the finger backward is found in the 
closing passages of Caprice No. 26 by 
Fiorillo. 


for the Violin Lesson 


SKIBINSKY 


Melody or passage work alone is only 
a primitive form of music. Only together 
with a well constructed harmony does it be- 
come complete and intelligible. A melody 
without harmony may assume such a 
radically different musical meaning in the 
student’s conception that its true mean- 
ing, suddenly brought out by the accom- 
paniment, would so shock him, so disturb 
his equilibrium, as to confuse and disable 
him for performance, in spite of all the 
learning done on his violin part. Thus 
he would face another long study of the 
same composition with the accompani- 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


. 


_using extensions. 


The passage starts out in octay 
sixth position. The fourth finger 3 
fixed in the sixth position dur 
entire passage, while the first fin 
tended back by way of the fo 
positions: fifth, fourth, third, 
first, until the open A ‘string is 1 
It requires a large hand with 
flexible fingers, with great stretch 
pacity, to play this passage as it is 
ten, and it often has to be simpli! 
hands which are not of that des 
An excellent work for the study 
tensions is the “School of Violin 
nics,” Book 1, by Henry Schradi 
these exercises abound in extensi 
various forms. i 
Some violinists abominate ext 
and do everything they can to 
tute some other way of playing 
sage containing them, The main 
tion is that they believe it is moi 
cult to play extended notes in~ 
tune. However, the greatest wr 
studies for the violin, such as 
Tiorillo and Rode, have introduce 
extensions into their studies. B 
People with small hands which ; 
too supple and which have sma 
ing capacity are often obliged 
inate the more difficult extensions 
can often be done by shifting 
However, ev 
student should practice extensi 
extent of his ability, as they 
cellent gymnastic work for t 
and are frequently of the gr 
Occasional passages are met w 
are not only difficult but imp 
play without recourse to the 


ment in order to assimilate its” 
meaning. ; 

Lucky is the violinist who hi 
and willing pianist to work with, 
that he can help him out of eve 
fusion inevitable in such a situa 
if he has a poor one, it is worse 
have none. 

The violin part, as the wor¢ 
suggest, is only a part and not 
So, if a teacher trains his p 
violin paft only, he gives hi 
of the training due him, It 
in such cases that it is “up t 


& 
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ate his conception of the ac- 
ent with his solo part. But where 
trance that he will get a right 
? 


WF, are we willing to be blind to 
Huctiveness of a bad accompani- 
i! the playing, when an inexperi- 
kadent, in the effort to keep with 
a t, repeatedly dishgures his own 
All such racing and dragging will 
Habit and will become a permanent 
his performance; and finally the 
eand fine record of good playing, 
1} traced and re-traced in his 
bi his teacher, will be so hopelessly 
eiup by the mental junk piled over 
bh struggles with the unfit accom- 
hi) that he will have to study the 


jon all over. 

mis wasteful and demoralizing 
he can be spared the pupil if he 
ae the complete musical structure 
i he studies, not in a trial-and- 
auner but correctly from the 
afe: his teacher's guidance, which, 
4) implies that his teacher must be 
ffienced accompanist. After such 
jhe will not only be immune to 
tof a bad accompaniment but will 


efo teach his partner to do a good 
this is one of the points the great 
@f conservatories have in view 
ley make it imperative ‘for the 
fudents to study piano so well 
B able to give a very acceptable 
timce on the piano in order to pass 
alination. 

f) study is a greater musical 
elr than violin study because it 
e€ player continuously moving in 
aa of harmony. This cultivates the 
\) sense and appreciation of har- 
fen without its theoretical study. 
sade composers out of many who 
tidied harmony and only later did 


| 
| 
I 
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ill without effort, as does the 
ylis best accomplished by imitating 
y bird. She chirps the first notes, 
on the upper one with an imme- 
Il to a lower of longer dura- 
pidly she accelerates to what 
uncanny speed. It is, however, 
m might term an “audible” il- 


flicked off quickly giving an ef- 
greater speed. Apparently this is 
S secret, a simple one to imi- 


andante with full bow the 
er is held as high as possible. 
ger strikes with the speed of 
, returning immediately to the 
‘point. This drop and rebound 
executed as with one motion. 
econd and third fingers are 
a like manner, then the third 
The following trill study 
confusing in print but is a 


’—Fritz KReEIsLer. 


so in order to organize the already ac- 
quired knowledge. Violin cannot do this, 
even granting that a very far advanced 
violinist has some minor chance for poly- 
phonic work in the Bach sonatas. And even 
such contrapuntal expression is limited by 
the instrument and too much delayed in 
the student’s career to be of service. Quot- 


ing Prof. Auer in “Violin Playing As I 
Teach It,” “the violin is principally a 
singing instrument; therefore, the violin- 


ist’s limitations are practically those of a 
singer. Neither performs for the audi- 
ence unaccompanied; consequently teach- 
ing the violin part alone, without the ac- 


companiment, is a deliberately unfinished 
work.” 

One of the most popular arguments 
against the accompaniment in the lessons 
is that “the teacher cannot watch the 
pupil” when he accompanies him; but the 


apostles of unfinished learning are silent 
about the fact that a good teacher knows 
the appropriate time for training with ac- 
companiment and gives all technical in- 
struction with his violin at hand. This fact 
instantly disposes of the other equally 
favorite argumental concoction that the 
pupil ‘‘will learn to depend too much on 
the piano”! 

The violin part must be learned in its 
complete ensemble with the piano, for 
only then can the work have musical 
value. The creation of music is the great 
purpose while the fingerboard is only a 
means toward this attainment. Therefore 
all criticism directed at the teachers’ ac- 
companying their pupils is discarded. 
Furthermore a helpful hint is given to 
those who cannot accompany to get busy 
and learn how, and, in the meantime, to 
secure a good accompanist for their les- 
sons. Until then they never will realize 
in full the best service they can give to 
their pupils. 


Grill 


By JoseF SUTER 


The upper note is struck 


simple effect. 
twice before returning to the high start- 


ing point. However the rhythm of a long 
lower and short upper note is preserved 
in miniature. Though with this drop and 
rebound four notes sound, the attempt 
should be to execute it as with one mo- 
tion. 

Particular attention should be paid to 
the quick high lift of the finger. This 
develops the much neglected “lifting” 
muscles which are very important. 

Now, in the same tempo, the bow 
strike three times before returning to the 
starting point. Later the student attempts 
having it strike four times. Here a de- 
veloped finger executes eight notes as 
with a single motion. 

The road from here to the long steady 
trill is obvious. But patience is impera- 
tive. A fine trill cannot be acquired in a 
week. And no matter how developed the 
fingers they cannot produce a_ brilliant 
trill unless the bow is supplying a_bril- 
liant tone. 


when I think of the days when I was tzenty-one, I feel quite certain 
technical equipment was just as good then as it is today. 
certain things can never be acquired until one is matured. Every 
‘discovers new outlets, new glimpses, for the field of art is un- 
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BOSTELMANN VIOLIN BOoKs 


FOR CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
GRADED LESSONS—Book 1 


PRICE OF 
STIMULATES A SENSE OF MELODY, RHYTHM AND HARMONY, AND EaAcH Book 
APPEALS TO THE POETIC NATURE AND IMAGINATION OF THE PLAYER WITH Easy 
PIANO 
GRADED LESSONS—Book 2 ACCOMPANIMENT 
ESSENTIALS OF TECHNIC ARE PRESENTED IN TONE PICTURES, FOLK $1.00 
SONGS AND DANCES, MAKING PRACTICE A PLEASURE VIOLIN PARTS 
SEPARATELY 
GRADED LESSONS—Book 3 Ea. 35 CENTS 


SIMILAR TO Book II, wiTH More DiFFicuct NUMBERS. SOLOS 


FOR RECITALS 
ENDORSED BY 


SEvcik, KNEISEL, STOESSEL AND OTHERS 
Se ee 


GRADED ENSEMBLE FOR TWO VIOLINS—Book 1 


WITH Easy PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, COMPLETE, 75 CENTS 
VIOLIN PARTS SEPARATELY, EACH, 15 CENTS 


DESIGNED TO GIVE YOUNG STUDENTS AN EARLY OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY ENSEMBLE, 
EXCELLENT CLASS MATERIAL 


GRADED ENSEMBLE FOR TWO VIOLINS—BookK 2 


WITH Easy PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, COMPLETE, 75 CENTS 
VIOLIN PARTS SEPARATELY, EACH, 20 CENTS 


BOTH PARTS ARE INTERESTING, INVALUABLE AS RECITAL NUMBERS 


STRING ENSEMBLE METHOD 
FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Two VIOLINS, VIOLA AND CELLO Parts, EAcH, $0.40. Score, $1.25 


These violin books may be seen at any standard music store or “on approval” from E. 


Schroeder ¢ Gunther Ine. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
6 EAST 45TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORLD - FAMOUS COLLECTIONS 


Book of a Thousand Songs 


A collection of all the standard songs (words 
and music) which everybody knows and loves, 
Contains more than one thousand favorite home, 
operatic, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, college, 
plantation and many other kinds of songs. The 
most complete collection in the world. 536 pages. 
Beautiful green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper bind- 
ing, cloth back, $2.00. 


Masterpieces of 
Piano Music 


A collection of more 

than two hundred well- 

known compositions, including classic, modern, 
light operatic and sacred numbers. Ideal for the 
average player, as it contains all the music which 
could be played in years. 

5636 pages. Beautiful red- 

cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 

binding, cloth back, $2.00. 


The Child’s Own 
Music Book 


The most complete child’s music book pub- 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs, games 
and a series of piano pieces and duets for juve- 
niles. A book which can be used by children 
of all ages. 536 pages. Beautiful blue cloth bind- 
ing, $3.00. Paper binding, cloth back, $2.00. 

For sale where good music is sold. If your 
dealer cannot supply you we will send postpaid on 
receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if 
not entirely satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MAIL COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Ine. 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $. for which ) Child’s Own Music Book, 

please send the books checked. ( ) PAPER ( ) CLOTH 


( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS. 
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Strings for | 
Violinviola | 
Cello and 
Double-Bass 


Send for this new 
Booklet 


FIDDLESTRINGS 


If you have not already sent in 
yourname. It is yours for the ask- 
ing and incurs no obligation. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK 


HARMONY BOOK 
-FOR BEGINNERS 
earenw oe 


PRESTON WARE OREM 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 


protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 


40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


CREATE YOUR FUTURE 
FREE-Introductory Book! 


wry long and wait for HAPPINESS and LASTING SUCCESS? 
Your thoughts of today can make your future. Let the Rosicru- 
cians show you how to convert the energy of YOUR MENTAL 
PICTURES into practical realities. The elements of personal pow- 
er and achievement lie WITHIN YOUR OWN MIND, not on the 
hazy horizon of tomorrow. The free book, “Wisdom of the Sages’’ 
explains how you may study and learn to be MASTER of your 
DESTINY. If you are sincere, address:- Librarian E. V, R. 


ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


SAN JOSE * AMORC * CALIFORNIA 


—— WARMONY— 


The Front Door to 
Musical 
Understandin 4 


= = MADE DELIGHTFULLY EASY 


That is—Harmony is simple when properly taught. The “Be- 
ginners’ Harmony” of which thousands of copies have been 
sold to delighted patrons tears away the difficulties and makes 
this interesting subject so clear that it is a real pleasure to 


study it. 


Any one who knows the notes and studies this book in leisurely fashion 
should be able to harmonize any melody after a single trip through the 


book. 


Don’t let Deceptive Cadences, 


Augmented 


Chords, Parallel Jifths, 


Figured Bass, Inversions bother you; they are all cleared away by means 


of a few clear, concise explanations. 


More than this,—this book provides the working staves 
right in the book itself so that when it is complete, it is a 
real achievement to which the student in the class and the 
self-study student can point with pride. 


Can You (aeoee a 


Harmonize 


pire See 


These 


Melodies 
Correctly ? 


Get this work, “HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS,” by Dr. 
Preston Ware Orem, at the slight expense of $1.25 a copy and with six 
months’ application you will master the main elements of the 
SCIENCE OF HARMONY— 
THE FRONT DOOR TO MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING 
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. THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
THEODORE Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.25 for which please 


PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of wr 
descriptions, photographs und labels of old violins. y 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined. The 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the reat 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it 1 
reputable expert or dealer in swch instruments. The addresses of such dealers 
ve obtained from the advertising columns of the IWtude and other 


to say that this is impossible, 


publications.) 


Maggini Label. 

G. R. C.—The label in your violin which 
you cannot make out is evidently as follows: 
Giovanni Paolo Maggini, Brescia (a town in 
Italy), 16—. Maggini was a famous Italian 
maker, and his violins are very scarce and 
quite valuable. It would be an almost im- 
possible stroke of luck if your violin should 
prove genuine, as there are thousands of 
imitations of this maker. You will have to 
send your violin to an expert to learn if it 
is genuine. Read advice to owners of old 
violins at the head of this column. 


Methods of Memorizing. 


J. B—tTry memorizing your pieces two 
measures at a_ time. Set apart fifteen 
minutes of your practice time every day to be 
given exclusively to memorizing. Keep ever- 
lastingly at it, even if it takes two whole 
days to memorize two measures. With con- 
stant practice you will find that it will grow 
easier. Some persons can memorize a page 
of music by impressing the appearance of 
the page, notes, rests, signs and so forth so 
firmly on their minds that, in the absence of 
the printed page, they can play it as if it 
were in front of them. Others can play a 
piece over a few times and remember it. 


Buying a Violin. 


J. C.—If you are a good judge of violins, 
you can often pick one up far below its real 
value, by waiting your chance. If you want 
a used violin, comparatively new, or a gen- 
uine old one, as good a way as any is to 
advertise for one in your daily paper. Also 
look in the violin shops, music stores, pawn 
shops, second-hand stores and so _ forth. 
However, if you are not an expert judge of 
violins and should try to buy one in this 
manner, you might be woefully cheated. If 
you do not “know the goods,” your safest 
course is to go to some reputable dealer in 
violins and get him to pick one out of his 
stock for you at the price you feel you can 
pay. S 


Library of Congress. 


J. T. C—The United States Library of 
Congress has over one million pieces of music 
in its files. It is said to be second in size 
only to the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 


Inlaid Violin. 


T. A. A.—There has been such a large 
number of yiolin makers who used inlaying 
of one kind or another in ornamenting their 
violins that it would be quite impossible to 
trace the maker by the character of the 
inlaying alone. Possibly there is a label 
pasted inside your violin, with the maker’s 
name, or his name may be branded on the 
violin either on the inside or out. You will 
find in New Orleans, which is not far from 
your home, dealers in old violins who might 
be able to throw some light on the matter, 
if you will take your violin to them. 


Self Help Instruction Books, 


W. C. A., Moscow, Russia—As you say, 
almost all instruction books for the violin 
presuppose that the student has a teacher 
who will explain all details.” The follow- 
ing books contain considerable explanation: 
“School for the Violin,’ in two volumes, by 
F. Hermann; ‘Conservatory Method for the 
Violin,” by Ch. Dancla; ‘Self Instruction, 
a Class Method for Violin.” in two volumes, 
by Albert G. Mitchell. These three works 
contain exercises accompanied by consider- 
able technical explanation. The following 
have no exercises, but consist almost en- 
tirely of technical illustrations and explana- 
tions: “Violin Teaching and Violin Study,” 
by HBugene Gruenberg; ‘‘Tlow to Master the 
Violin,” by Frederick Hahn; ‘“‘The Violin and 
How to Master it by a Professional Player.” 
Editions of all these works have been pub- 
lished in the United States. 2—-Many violin 
students play the violin as you describe, 
without thinking specifically of the letters. 
While you do not have much difficulty play- 
ing in that manner, you should at least 
know the letters, and the flats and sharps 


RUGERI 


Violin, alleged original Rugeri, made in Cremona, Italy 
in 1709, and having repair label of August Malzer, 


Lincoln, Nebraska, January 4, 1917, is reported hav- 


disappeared from home of owner, Mrs. Mildred 
Texas, about January 2, 1932. 
lease 
treet, 


ing 
Hall Taft, San Antonio 
Any one having knowledge of this instrument, 
wire Gardner Adjustment Service, 202 Fifth 
San Antonio, Texas. Suitable reward. 


UESTI 
Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publish 


On the basis of thes 
We 


wit 


jn each key. This is the A-B 
and you can learn it in a few 4d 


Gauging Strings. 
F. F.—Unless you are an exper 
who has had great experience, I 
vise you to consult a first-rate 
violin teacher about the best 
strings on your violin. Let 
violin and experiment with it for a 
trying strings of different thickness 
strings can be bought in any 
thicknesses or ‘‘gauges.”” Somet 
will sound better if it is strung y 
thinner or thicker A and D stril 
correct size can be ascertained by 
violinist who has had much ex 
testing the tone of violins. He 
the best gauge for each string of yo 
you will then be able always to g 
of the proper size. 


Buying a Cello. 


R. C.—A new cello of fair qua 
bought for $250 to $3800, and yo 
times pick up a good old cello at 
price, from a private individual o 
Quite a number of old German 
cellos are offered at this price, i 
logues of leading dealers. It will b 
advantage to you if you have 
who is a good cello player and j 
cello to pick out an instrument 
really expert judge of cellos 
given sum go twice as far as @ 
who knows little or nothing of t 
ments. If you have no friend to 
select an instrument, and know Ili 
it yourself, your only course is 
cello from a reputable musi¢e house, 
their word for it. ; 


Auer and the Chin Rest. 


¥. F.—The use of a chin rest 
playing is all but universal, and I 
vise you to use one. The one yi 
is very good. Leopold Auer, in 
violin playing, advises the use of 
rest, but advises against the 
shoulder pad beneath the back of t 
which he claims makes the pla 
least a third of the whole body of 
his violin is capable of produci 
piano, the violin, and, in fact, 
ments, should be tuned to “Unive 
440 (double) vibrations to the 
would advise you to get a blue 
tuning fork, tuned to this pitch, 
your violin and piano tuned 
times. Such a tuning fork will 
time, and is less likely to get o 
than a pitch pipe. 3—Pianos are 
changing piteh, which necessitates 
tuned so frequently. If you 
pianos in your neighborhood, you 
find two alike in piteh. 4 —1 
what is the trouble with the h 
your violin without examining it. 


Contest Piece. 


A. J. M.—wNScene de Ballet by 
Bériot is a very brilliant and e! 
violin composition. This piece 
enormous vogue, and, while it is 
in the repertoire of virtuoso violi 
first rank of the present day, it ii 
by students and professionals of 
The composer, De Bériot, was an 
gian violinist who spent much of 
Paris and in touring Burope, con 
The composition would be an excelle 
your contest, if you are able to 
thoroughly. 2—I cannot map ou 
for your daily practice, because 
fails to state how far advanced 
what you have previously studied 
to the Theodore Presser Compa 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penns 
they will quote prices on books 
tory of the violin. 


First-hand Advice, 


J. M, M.—Without names ‘ou 
ing you play, so that I coul jue 
talent, it would be impossible for | 
vise as to whether or not you lt 
fully fit yourself to be a violin ; 
have a somewhat late start, but, if 
real talent, you might be able to 
enough to be able to teach at least. 
grades of violin music. I doubt if 
succeed in teaching the most advai 
Your best course would be to ¢ 
violin teacher and get his adv! 
talent and what you might ho 
plish, even if you have to take 
nearest large city to do it, 
2—Your knowledge of the p 
a great help to you in your ¥i 
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stware of these mistakes; but let 
fier miss, and everybody knows it. 
epr drum is similar to the snare 
targer, and it has no snares. It is 
fei in these days. It resembles 
ia tambowrin seen in Provence; 
iter is narrower and taller. The 
ij is familiar to all. Some of 
sl in military bands in parades, 
ige that they call for a carrier 
el in England there is a bass 
til narrower and longer, known as 
tirum. 


W) Drummer's Outfit May Cost 
PICA produces many of the finest 


“fs 1 the world and also many 
we players. With the introduction 
i omer acquired a veritable 


utensils, apart from the 
le, xylophone and glocken- 
standard orchestras. The 
celesta are properly percus- 
1ents ; but when parts are writ- 
ese they are only occasionally 
) the drummer when he is also 
nilished musician. 

‘| number of the popular drum- 
kehen” or traps have no bearing 
ajas music; but in these days of 
it} Movie, the patrons are accus- 
(seeing the drummer surrounded 
ujious arsenal of sound makers. 
ujfacturer publishes a one hundred 
“I: page catalogue of his wares, in- 
ylophones, cathedral chimes, ma- 
arpophones (also called vibra- 
),)ells, crow calls, snore imitations, 
uliks, nose-blows, cow bawls, hen 
,fooster crows, baby cries, bob- 
\stles, locomotive imitations, bell 
‘vils, sand blocks, horse’s hoofs, 
r|, rattles, sleigh bells, bird whis- 
yells, cyclone whistles, song whis- 
“/anets, tambourines, tom-toms, 
Eicks, temple blocks, slap-sticks, 
ushes, Chinese gongs, cymbals, 


titable department store of per- 
fects is by no means inexpensive, 
bought at advantageous rates 
While the price 
of timpani may run from the 
‘ytimpani at $140 up to $385 for 
automatic tuning, in the case of 
such as the following, which the 
suld probably describe as “swell,” 
se as indicated below may run 
via as $1700 or $2000. 


clional snare drum....... $67.50 
Oo soo Whe) 
SemEH 97.50 
a 2.00 
Mee. 5.50 
major’s whistle......... 50 


@he King of Instruments 


(Continued from page 245) 


Bassednuin sticloan eee aa. 1675 
tap. Consolesceae een cee et. 80.00 
Gymbalst ies. apewetaee ae eo: 4.00 
Sizzievcymbal l'..c:etaete ete sc 3.00 
Wop, Cymbals "ers cites oer tye 2.50 
Siltan’ SONS: Ree ere eee < 43.00 
Binger. cymbals... asea. sense: 75 
Cymbal stick. seers ons cee ..- 10.00 
sliitn pani: Sticks) maeca- aero ec 2.00 
Jazz brush (alias fly-swatter). De 
SIADSStICK Mh hanes ceieeee eee 2.00 
piiian le 4. akg eens ke 1.90 
ent plecplLocksveemoeenene ce 6. 25.00 
Wiioodmiblocks set <a acum van eter 2.00 
‘Full Dress” tom-toms........ 35.00 
@hinese tom-toms 22s.5.....- 3:25 
Chinese, Hone 2558 wate eer ke 125 
shampbounine #- ek eta tee ed es 3.50 
Castanctsht. a aie ere 2.00 
Assorted whistles 5 5/..000....- 7.00 
Cowtsbells ce. 5255 weemeanie ss 5.00 
Sleighubells caress cae ot 3.50 
Rattle siese: 4 top per. cornet st cra. oe here 5.50 
DOS DAK een oate ek ie koe ee 2.50 
ILOESe’S MOOS: cnit..t ote ae 2.00 
Sande blockcaie | .aters Seacniee ners E25 
AnivibetteCtsay demese oe ceimiee te 6.00 
POPE SUMS ga cre orcdotve ste eateries ore 4.00 
Bipgbellistone cages te scene 4.00 
Locomotive imitation ......... 3.50, 
Specialmynistiecienc.. rune te 9.00 
A menagerie of sounds........ 8.50 
Redalitimpamieces.< cleric. se . 385.00 
sina panied nies sie ieee ss ete 90.00 
Concert vibraphone (improved 
TMATINIDAN eee ects « oorise ae OOO 00 
Solombell sme en tear cctenne ee voce + 50.00 
Standard: xylophone 72... «. 45.00 
Cathedral ‘chimes! 7. ocm2..-. ss 325.00 


$1,689.15 


To this should be added at least fifty dol- 
lars more for various extras, and one will 
have an idea of what some of the pluto- 
crats of percussion in some of the large 
motion pictures have invested, apart from 
the mural paintings on their bass drums. 
These of course are outside prices for a 
de luxe equipment which only a very few 
virtuosi of the drumsticks could handle. 
An ordinary drummer’s outfit for the boy 
or the girl, which is guaranteed to pro- 
duce an amount of noise sufficient to sat- 
isfy the most exacting parent, can be got 
for as low as thirty-five dollars. 

It is a fortunate thing that so many 
youngsters are taking up playing the 
drums. It will train them in precision and 
also permit them to let off a large amount 
of animal spirits in a harmless and pos- 
sibly very productive fashion. We may 
have less Freudian inhibitions later in life, 
if we have more drum-beaters. Moreover, 
if they start young and go about the mat- 
ter seriously, they will make better per- 
cussion players; and really good percus- 
sion players are usually very rare. 


A Wortp Loss in Music 


The news of the passing of Lt. Comm. John Philip 
ousa, U.S. N.R. F., at Reading, Pennsylvania, on 
mch Sth, reached our office just as this issue was 


BLO press. 
pt to pay tribute to one of the greatest of Ameri- 
and one of our dearest of friends. 

—Epiror or Tue Erupe 


In a later number we will be able to 


J. J. Heney, Frank 
Holt and Gus Hel- 
with their 
Leedy equipment. 


mecke 
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SOUSA’S Drum Section 
Points the Way! 


\h 


y 


John Philip Sousa 


The world’s great- 
est bandmaster. To 
play in his band 
represents the ulti- 
mate in achieve- 
ment for any 
musician. 


THE 


WORLD’S 


ERE are three of the world’s 

most famous drummers and 
likewise three of the best. J. J. 
Heney, Frank Holt and Gus Hel- 
mecke comprise the drum section 
of Sousa’s Band and their individ- 
ual and collective performance 
measures up to the high standards 
of musicianship typical of this 
marvelous musical organization. 


It is to such expert drummers 
that you naturally look for guid- 
ance. They point the way to suc- 
cess for ambitious drummers 
everywhere. 

In common with hundreds of 
other outstanding artists, they 
choose and use Leedy equipment 
because they know that Leedy 
drums actually improve perform- 
ance. For more than 35 years 


FINEST 


DRUMMERS’ 


Leedy drums have been the choice 
of the world’s leading drummers. 
If you want to get to the top you 
can do no better than to follow 
their example. 


Write for Free Catalog 


See the newest models at your 
dealer’s. Or write for complete 
catalog of Leedy drums, xylo- 
phones, chimes and drum acces- 
sories. Full of valuable informa- 
tion. A post card will bring your 
copy FREE. 


LEEDY MEG. CO. 
409 Leedy Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS 


rd in the Winning (lass 


417D LUDWIG BUILDING, 


a 


Drum section Joliet, Iil., High School Band, Champions Class A, 193t 


Four times champions in Class A of the School Band 
contests, the Joliet High School Band has for years had 
100% Ludwig equipment in the drum section. No doubt 
of it—Ludwig tone, carrying power and easy playing 
qualities do make a difference. Your own band or drum 
corps will be improved. Get into championship class — 


use Ludwig drums. 


Send for New Ludwig Catalog 
of Drums and Mallet Played Instruments 


Every drummer, director and supervisor should have this handsome 
new book. Illustrates and describes newest Ludwig achievements 
in drums, mallet played instruments and accessories for band, or- 
chestra, drum corps and solo use. Keep up to date—send coupon 
for your copy now—/free and without obligation. 


FUDWIE&K LUDWIG 


1611-27 NORTH LINCOLN STREET, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send your new catalog and information about { } drums for the band or 
orchestra; { } drum corps; { } mallet played instruments. 


Name. 


City. 


___Position. 


State. 
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SVMMBER MA 


THREE SUMMER SESSIO 


RUDOLPH GANZ FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI LEON SAK 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST AND MASTER TEACHER INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER TEACHER OF SINGING FAMOUS VIOLINIST 


ALEXANDER RAAB EDWARD COLLINS WESLEY LAVIOLET] 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST WELL KNOWN COMPOSER AND THEORY 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN MME. DELIA’ VALERI 


MASTER PIANIST, CRITIC, TEACHER DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGING 
Only Members of the Faculty and Guest Teachers (.) Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
PIANO VOICE CHURCH AN 


Faye fp ap ape ea pes 


Ba 


B4 


BH 


Adelaide Anderson 
Alma Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Vera Kaplun Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole Audet 
Lawrence Beste 
+Elsie Barge 
_ «Mary Rives Brown 
Hannah Braverman 
«June Tracy Cain 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Dorothy Crost 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Mary E. Daniels 
Dorothy Desmond 
«Marjorie Dwyer 
eEvalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 
Frances Frothingham 
«Helen Gannon 
Rudolph Ganz 
Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Gertrude Gahl 
Hyacinth Glomski 
Lela M. Gore 
Albert Goldberg 
Elizabeth Guerin 


Glenn Dillard Gunn Merle McCarty West -Nan Gordon Mary Towbin Wesley LaY 
Myrtle Hahn *Elisabeth J. Wiley Guy Hartle Anah Webb Jane Wate 
Eudora B. Harbers Gertrude Williamson Ray Huntington Michel Wilkomirski Franklin 

* Jewell Harned «Esther Mills Wood Christian Lyngby Jacob Wolf Nellie J. 


Cleo M. Hiner 
«Daisy Hoffman 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
°Sarah Isaacs 
Bernice Jacobson 
Myra Seifert Johnson 
Evelyn M. Koch 
Max Kramm 
Grace Levinson 
Sara Levee 
Mollie Margolies 
Alice Brown Marshall 
-Della Tully Matthews 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
«Maurice Mount 
Laura Neel 

Prudence Neff 

-Mrs. Forrest Nixon 
Myrtle L. Oglesbee 
-Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Alexander Raab 

Bess Resseguie 

Rose Sorkin 

Neda Z. Steele 
*Estella A. Striplin 
*Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Vera Talbot 

Frank O. Thompson 
«Annette Walsh 

Jane Waterman 


C. Gordon Wedertz 


Aurelia Arimondi 
eElizabeth Aupperle 
Arch Bailey 

Blanche Barbot 

O. Stuart Barker 
«Frances Hovey Bergh 
Nina Bolmar 

«Eva Brown 

Faye Crowell 

«Ella Ann Davies 
«Lola Gibson Deaton 
Herman DeVries 
Cornelia Dungan 
eL. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Nellie Gardini 
«Maude Gutzmer 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
eEthel Louise Howard 
*Roy E. Jarman 
«Margaret MacConachie 
*Emily McKnight 
«Helen R. Marshall 


eLaura T. Martin 
*-Pauline C. Morris 
Jessie W. Northrop 
«Ralph Page 

-Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Graham Reed 
Alvene Resseguie 
«Helen Olin Roberts 
Camille Robinette 
eElizabeth Schmidt 
eMarie DeWild Scott 
eEstella A. Striplin 
Blanche Slocum _ 
G. Magnus Schutz 
«George Sutton 
John Thomas 

Mary W. Titus 
Isaac Van Grove 
Mme. Delia Valeri 
-Rennie Pedersen Walsh 
-Florence Ament Watkins 
Vernon Williams 


VOCAL COACHING 


Blanche Barbot 


Florence Demorest 


VIOLIN 


*Ward Baker 

Lois Dyson 

Max Fischel 
Maurice Goldblatt 


-John C. McKenzie 
Rachel Major 
«Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 


OR( 


Charles H. B 
C. Gordon J 


Charles H. 1! 
Helen Gree 


VIOLO! 
Goldie Gross 


HARMONY. 
TION, COU 
ORCHES! 
CANON Al 


Gustay Dur 
Laura D. H 


e+ 


DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women 
in college building. Piano furnished free with each room. 
Early reservation necessary. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUN 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, chut 
accompanying and part time positions are available to students in’ 
Placement Bureau. 
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Ba 
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FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 12 NATIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITED 


CHICAGO MU 


B 
& 
60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (SiCAS° MUSCAL) CHICAGO, iLL 
fra RPE REE EEE 
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ER SCHOOL | 


“SION—MAY 16 TO JUNE 95—SIX WEEKS - 
* SESSION—JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6—MAJOR SESSION—SIX WEEKS 
‘§SION—AUGUST 8 TO SEPTEMBER 17—SIX WEEKS 


eo DEVRIES ISAAC VAN GROVE FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


WA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR MASTER TEACHER OF IMPROVISING 
a 
| MAX FISCHEL GRAHAM REED ARCH BAILEY 
| VIOLIN TEACHERS’ TRAINING DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTABLE SINGER AND TEACHER 
(DN NELLIE GARDINI PAUL BOEPPLE 
TEACHERS PROMINENT VOICE TEACHER MASTER EXPONENT OF DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
, 
: INTERPRETATION CHURCH AND CHORAL COURSE MUSIC APPRECIATION ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC 
(CLASSES C. Gordon Wedertz -Margaret Streeter -Wm. Braid White 
| Vocal CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION ee 
showski BATON AND CHORAL CON- SING ee ce Buck, pr4ANO TUNING COURSE 
2/aleri DUCTING peppered aa George W. Thompson 
| Violin W. Otto Miessner Cecille Jean Barnett : 5 
| * MUSICAL CRITICISM ACCOMPANYING (Voice, Violin, STRING AND PIANO ENSEMBLE 
| ate ing a Opera) Leon Sametini 
| Piano PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Isaac VanrGrove Michel Wilkomirski Bx 
Fly 4 Nellie J. Moench Blanche Banbor 
_— BO te Sie E ; SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, CORNET 
DRAWING AND CORRELATIVE ART HISTORY OF MUSIC Fiiacud Necmicen Ed 
: «Jewell Baker *Franklin Madsen oW Bo Beckharra: 
ee ING COURSES = CREATIVE MUSIC INSTRUMENTS Gustav Dunkelberger a 
Vocal Nellie J. Moench IMPROVISIN TRUMPET 

‘howski -Jewell Baker RRA 5 Thomas D’Onofrio 
| : SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Valeri DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION SOLFEGGIO HARE A. 

i -Walton Pyre EAR TRAINING erto Salvi 
1 pane Mabel L. Howatt Franklin Madsen Cinna Thovsiee 
-d Gunn Lauretta McInerney-O’Brien 
lta Zerna Ruben SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA FRENCH 
ix sAileen Tye LEADERS’ COURSE Elizabeth Recht 

selene Ere CLASS INSTRUCTION IN BAND AND 
lies Ae 2, set ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS ITALIAN 
a PA bolandee BAND AND ORCHESTRA CON- Amedeo Nobili 
Violin «David W. Gavin DUCTING 


CONCERT. PyceoMmensurauqua SCHOOL BAR ss Uae» ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


Teachers from Loyola University 
Bee Mabe te sowake Oscar W. Anderson (Chicago) 
SES (Repertoire-Action) ))ALCROZE EUR YTHMICS : 
-Paul Boepple All orchestral instruments not named above are taught by members of 
ibe Eleanor Harris Burgess the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ims 


4ELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


red at the end of each summer session upon professionals who haye the required knowledge, fulfill residence requirements, and pass 
: satisfactory examinations. Minimum requirements in Summer Bulletin. i 


See: = = 5 ST WIRD» 


COMPLETE SUMMER BULLETIN OR YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director LEON SAMETINI vi Presid 
CARL KINSEY, President GLENN DILLARD GUNN § Y!<e-Fresidents 
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CANTATAS 
FOR SCHOOL SINGERS 


DAWN OF SPRING 


Cantata for Two-Part Chorus of 
Treble Voices 


By Richard Kountz 
Price, 60 cents 


An American Indian Legend for Treble Voices 
By Paul Bliss Price, 60 cents 
This cantata on a colorful Ojibwa legend 
is a most attractive work with gloriously 
satisfying two- and three-part chorus num- 
A bright, melodious cantata bers and an occasional soprano obbligato. 
which is a great favorite About 30 minutes are required to present 
with school choruses. The it. May be dramatized. 


music gives plenty of oppor- ee 
THE RESCUE OF WILL STUTLEY 


tunities for striking effects. 
From "Tales of Robin Hood" 


It takes about 25 minutes. 
A Cantata for Two-Part Chorus of 
Unchanged Voices 


By S. S. Myers Price, 60 cents 


The story reaches back into picturesque 
incidents in the tales of Robin Hood. This 
text and the attractive music arouse sing- 
ing enthusiasm. The range in either part 
at no time taxes young singers. 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 
Operetta or Cantata for Children 
By Richard Kountz Price, 60 cents 


It is of a good musical quality and may 
be sung in unison throughout, although 
there are one or two opportunities for easy 
two-part chorus work. It cares for forty. 
or more girls and boys, or girls alone, and 
runs about twenty minutes. 


NATURE'S IDYL 


Cantata for Three-Part Chorus of Unchanged 
Voices and One Solo Voice : 


By John Charles Donovan Price, 40 cents 


School supervisors, or those dealing with 
junior community choruses or choirs, will 
find this a very acceptable short cantata. 


COLLECTIONS 


FOR SCHOOL SINGERS 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH THE G CLEF COLLECTION 
SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK ~=OF TWO-PART CHORUSES 


By Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc., and A 
c i Price, 50 cents 


yrus Daniel, B.M. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 Good rhythms and melodies make 
these 19 two-part choruses very at- 
tractive to school singers. A com- 
mendable standard is maintained 
in all. 


PART SONGS FOR BOYS 


With Changing Voices 


LIGHT 


Cantata for Three-Part Chorus of 
Treble Voices 
With Accompaniment of Two 
Pianos, Four Hands 
By Richard Kountz 


Price, 60 cents 


The music, in keeping pace 
with the lofty trend of the 
text of this cantata, works 
up to a great climax. An 
orchestration may be rented. 


BOBOLINKS 


Cantata for Three-Part Chorus of 
Children’s Voices and Two 
Solo Voices 


By Carl Busch 
Price, 60 cents 


A beautiful, rippling and 
musicianly cantata for school 
children in the ages from 12 
to 14. It requires about 30 
minutes, An orchestration is 
procurable, 


An unequalled compilation which 
gives 180 pages of the finest possi- 
ble singing material for junior and 
senior high school groups. Includes 
many excellent numbers never con- 
tained in any collection heretofore. 
Were the composers to demand full 
royalties on each copy, these royal- 
ties alone would pass the price 
asked. 3 

Price, 60 cents 


SCHOOL TRIOS Boy students in junior high or 
For Soprano, Alto and Bass senior high schools get practically 
Price, 75 cents a course in choral singing in the 


Each number possesses real merit. 
There are 24, 


use of this collection. It contains 
10 numbers. 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND, AT ANY TIME, TO FIT ANY DESCRIBED 
NEEDS, A SELECTION OF CHORUSES OR CANTATAS FOR EXAM- 
INATION WITH RETURN PRIVILEGES. 


You may always “feel at home” in writing “Presser’s” 


A TEXT-BOOK THAT STIRS STUDENTS 
TO A GENUINE INTEREST IN MUSIC 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Price, $1.50 


By James Francis Cooke, Mus. Doc. 


A First Musical History for Students of All 
Ages Which Has Been Adopted Widely. 


With the art of a fascinating conversationalist, this text imparts 
the story of the growth and development of music down through 
the ages. Each chapter makes an ideal weekly lesson assignment 
and there are just enough to cover the school year nicely. <A set 
of questions follows each chapter. Generously illustrated. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Where All Music Buying May Be Centralized Conveniently and Economically 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Ghe PMlarimba-Xylophone 


(Continued from page 251) 


hand was both conductor and accompani- 
ment. In like manner, the right hand 
score of this type of composition is easily 
played on the marimba, while the bass 
and accompaniment can be played either 
on the piano or by the orchestra. 


A New Color for Tone Painters 


ODERN composers are becoming 
alert to the individual tone color 
of this newly improved instrument. Percy 
Grainger, noted pianist, composer and ar- 
ranger, has given us several scores in 
which the marimba and xylophone have 
been called upon to play feature passages. 
Charles Martin Loeffler, one of our 
greatest composers, has been scoring 
generous passages for the marimba. In 
his recent “Evocation,” performed by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, both the marimba 
and vibra-harp were featured prominently. 
Adaptability of this instrument to the 
orchestra ensemble has long been granted. 
Several of the leading Universities of 
the country have been using the ma- 
rimba in the orchestra with great suc- 
cess. One of the pioneers has been the 
symphony ensemble of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana. During the past few 
years their  five-octave marimba-xylo- 
phone has occupied a major position in 
the band and orchestra, being utilized for 
playing the “harp” and difficult horn 
passages such as the cornet phrases in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade.” The 
marimba has likewise made its debut on 
the concert stages of New York and Chi- 
cago with great success. 

Why then are there so few artists per- 
forming on this instrument? The reasons 
are several, the chief one being the 
scarcity of teachers, coupled with a lack 
of musical selections that are readily 
adaptable by the average player. Piano 
music is the best score for the large in- 
strument. Even certain master works, in- 
cluding several concertos and _polonaises, 
are readily playable, with perfect results. 
Numbers like the Polacca Brillante, by 
Weber-Liszt, lend themselves favorably to 
the marimba-xylophone. 

The chief obstacle, however, to full ap- 
preciation of the marimba-xylophone is 
the student’s attitude toward its mastery. 
Here is a superiority complex that is 
lamentable. The student buys the instru- 
ment on Monday and expects to play the 
Overture to “William Tell” by the follow- 
ing Saturday. Is he content to resign him- 
self to a few years’ earnest work and 
study? No indeed! Is he willing to try 
producing a good tone on the instrument? 
Absolutely not. Instead, he secures a pair 
of mallets with the hardest heads he can 
find and brutally attacks the keyboard 
much like a carpenter would drive spikes 
in green oak, Working on a musical 


Studio 


By JUNE 


To make music thoroughly alive, full of 
“questions” and “answers,” the following 
may be posted on the studio blackboard: 


Ex. 4 
Do you love me? 


The children may then be required to 
bring in their answers, “speaking” mu- 
sically ; 


selection for tone color an 
nuances is the farthest from 
Instead he tries to emulate 
some xylophonist he saw w 
band,” or vaudeville show, by 
playing a few measures of s 
disregarding all marks of tem 
pression, 


Where Antics Pass Unn 


EXT IN line is the 

Here is a situation enti 
The player is forced to exe 
playing, both in tempo and ¢ 
touch. The radio audience is a ¢ 
and cares nothing about the | 
antics of the stage player. E) 
enormous field of radio work 
of marimba and xylophone arti 

In a late survey of the broa 
tions of the world it was found 
are less than a dozen xylophone 
rimba artists who could expec 
on their report card. Most of 1 
cialize on the smaller instrument’ 
hard mallets, playing arpeggios 
ations (which they call “noodle 
background to an_ orchestra 
Scores of players have lost t 
renewals as well as their re 
continuing to use an instrument 
long been antiquated and has al} 
out of tune. 

However, success is just 
inevitable corner for the indivi 
will faithfully learn to master 
marimba-xylophone as a solo 
The graded studies for piano § 
practiced thoroughly for such 
points as are applicable to the 
The bass passages should be shu 
the musical education advanced t 
mastery of the art of transc 
serious attention should be pai 
person who boasts that he can- 
mallets, as this style of playing 
for stage showmanship and is— 
impractical musically as well < 
cally. ; 

Finally, judgment must be e3 
selecting solo numbers, and the. 
of a good accompaniment must ¢ 
kept in mind. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ¢ 
MUSSER’S ARTICLE 

1. In what countries did the 
first appear? ~~ 
2. By what means is the tt 
proved in the modern marimba-x 
3. What composers’ works le 
selves readily to marimba transi 
4. What are the obstacles to 
ceptance of the marimba-xylopho 
5. What special qualifica 
the radio marimba-xylophone 


Spice 


ROGERS 


Yes, I ove 


It will be surprising to find h 
different ways this question 
swered. i 

The class may assemble to he: 
swers, the teacher writing all 
her blackboard in various co 

Both the colors and the vy. 
singing this simple statemen! 
the pupil and enliven the cl: 


Conducted by 
ee re GUICHARD 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


Ind address of the inquirer. 


WH vou kindly publish in the Ques- 
niAnsiver column the correct metro- 
“ls of the following Chopin works: 
Wos. 16, 18, 19, 22, 28, 24, as well 
of J. B. Cramers “pipty Studies?” 
Lf.. Kew Gardens, New York. 


elude, No. 16, J 420s No. 18, d= 


BIE), P tes 104; No. 22, fi 66; No. 


@ 
66; No. 24, ¢ — 52; J. B. Cram- 
Studies,” No. 83, Prestissimo, 


<) of Hands in Melody Playing 

the following measures from The 
he Nightingale, by Leo friedman, 
he left-hand play an octave higher 
is the right-hand? Is there any rule 
iithis?—A. A., Camden, Ohio. 

as indicated ; the accompaniment 
ptt- hand is more subdued than the 
melody. 


ainst Two and Five Against 


> should I play these wneven times 
is, three against two and five 
0?—B. B. W., Hollywood, Cali- 


hematical computation will be of 
jance to you. What you have to ac- 
| free, independent action of hands 
rs. In measures which consist of 
bass accompaniment to an even 
ht-hand melody, for instance, the 
y successful method to ensure a 
smooth and correct performance is 
each hand separately some twelve 
| Succession—twelve times or more 
left-hand, then twelve times or more 
ht-hand. Begin this practice piano 
rato, but with a slightly stronger 
he regular accented beats, that is, 
t and third beats. Then study 
and, in the same manner, in every 
our chief object in this practice 
a sub-conscious, automatie and 
ree execution of the time motion 
note longer than any other). Keep 
ling, with each hand _ separately, 
feel that you are able to play the 
‘satisfactorily, that is, quite evenly 
undue effort. If it is found that 
E nds are erratic in their motions, 
e not playing smoothly together, 
ctive times (beats and accents) 
s their printed notes, the prac- 
bed must be repeated, again and 
you have it letter perfect. (You 
school-time motto: Jf, at first, 
succeed, try, try again.) And 
ile, because you will find that 
ch music today having similar 
mpaniments which have to be 
larly. 


closed is an illustration of trip- 
even notes, also of quintuplets 
notes: 


ease I have marked the way 
“should be played. 2. When notes 
‘aceato and also slurred, thus 


to be played quietly staccato, 


bs asf they were only one note? 
“book some of the scales are 
octaves apart: should they be 
y?—Mrs. BE. A., Minnesota. 

ceding answer to “B. B. W.” 
two slurred notes are marked 
our example, their time 
by one-half. Thus, these 
rter-notes are really equal 
D9 each with two compen- 
hote rests. But, being slurred, 
ote is worth three sixteenth 
age for the staccato, 
for the slur, that is to 
‘the eighth, plus one six- 
applied to the second note 


two staccato notes. Thus: | 2 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


equals SSS DI 3. It is somewhat unusual 
to write practice scales at that interval, but 
eyey nevertheless should be played conform- 
ably. 


Tonie Sol-fa System 

Q. I was interested in a question in the 
November nuinber of Tun Erupe regarding 
the tonic sol-fa names of the chromatic in- 
tervals of the major and minor scales. I 
am a graduate of the tonic sol-fa system, as 
used in the British Isles where I understand 
this system originated. I know also that 
the Italians use the do, re, mi, syllables—but 
do they call such use the tonic sol-fa sys- 
tem? What I am most concerned about is, 
can I use and teach the tonic sol-fa system 
as used in the British Isles to singing stu- 
dents in this country?—W. B. S., Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 

A. The names of the notes of the scales 
in music are to all intents and purposes the 
names of the notes of the musical alphabet. 
Whatever country you inhabit you will adopt 
its language both for speaking and singing. 
This is only rational. The tonic sol-fa sys- 
tem of musical notation owes its inception 
to Miss Sarah Ann Glover of Norwich, Eng- 
land about the year 1848. It was adopted 
and developed by the Rev. John Curwen, of 
Plaistow, Bssex, England. He resigned his 
pastorate in order to devote himself to the 
propagation of the system. It is searecely 
adapted to the established music notation, 
because, in its usual notation, only the initial 
of each note-name is employed, therefore a 
singer who would employ it to read his music 
would have to change the names of the notes 
from the established notation to the tonic 
sol-fa—not a very difficult task, but a some- 
what risky one and one in which the intona- 
tion might suffer. To sum up: the em- 
ployment of the established notation by 
singers is satisfactory with or without the 
aid of any other auxiliary method of sight- 
reading, the best proof of which is the re- 
markable performance of singers of former 
and present days, not only by soloists, inter- 
preters of the greatest masterpieces, but also 
by choral singers in the complicated execu- 
tion of the great choral works of Bach, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and others. Undoubt- 
edly, much might be done to simplify sight- 
reading to make it surer, more exact. As 
Eaglefield-Hull has said, “The right way of 
reform lies in the direction of a completely 
new notation, but the great obstacle in the 
way is the cost of reprinting all the best of 
the existing musie in the new notation.” 


ty Double Common Time 


Q. Would you erplain to me this time? 
T thought it was the same as Common Time 
and gave each measure four counts. I can 
count that time but do not understand it 
clearly enough to play it well. (Cf iep ie 
Hooperstown, Illinois. 


A. ¢ is equivalent to 2/2 (two-two) or 
two half notes (minims) to a measure. Count 
your “one-two” in each measure; if that 
bothers you, count four quartermotes some- 
what faster. It is a common time, but twice 
as slow as the ordinary four-four 4/4, or four 
quarter-notes. The aceents fall on each half- 
note, the second lighter than the first. 


6/4 Metre, or 6/8 Metre 

. Debussy in his “Submerged Cathedral’ 
“marks the meter as 6/4 = 8/2. What is the 
significance of the 6/4? Would not 3/2 be suf- 
ficient? I notice that Goetschius in “Tonal 
Relations” and Gehrkens in “Musie Nota- 
tion” consider 6/4 or 6/8 as compound duple 
rhythm. On the other hand Christiani in 
“Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Play- 
ing’ designates 6/, as compound triple 
rhythm. This aould account for Debussy 
considering 6/4 the same as 8/2. There seems 
to be a diversity of opinion in this matter 
of classification of 6/; and 6/8 meter. What 
is your opinion? What authoritics can be 
quoted as absolute ?—F. A., Indiana. 

A. 3/2 might be sufficient : but Debussv 
has said in this work that 6/4 = 3/2 and T 
would not presume to eontradict so great a 
composer in his own composition. It remains 
for me to point out that by reason of the 
approximative meaning of each term of move- 
ment. several different movements may have 
the same metronomic value. Thus, for example, 


the following metronomic indication, J=104, 


might be applied to allegretto, to moderato, 
to allegro moderato, to allegretto quasi al- 
legro, and so on. When reading carefully 
several scores, collections of studies, or piano 
pieces, numerous examples will be seen hav- 
ing the same metronomic indication but em- 
ployed for different movements. Thus, there 
is nothing absolutely precise in the indica- 
tion of a movement by means of special terms 
with a rather vague meaning which may be 
interpreted in different ways. Whence the 
undoubted usefulness of the metronome as 
the means for giving the exact pace to meet 
with the composer's, intentions, 


APRIL 1932 


UMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1932 
May 16 to June 25 — June 27 to August 6 — August 8 to September 17 


Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


JOSEF THEVINN 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso: Repertoire Teacher’s Classes. 
Auditor Classes. 


Available June 27 to August 6 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


Among these might be mentioned 


Piano— Heniot Levy, Allen 
Spencer, Silvio Scionti, Kurt 
Wanieck, Louise Robyn, Earl 
Blair, Mabel Osmer, Tomford 
Harris, May Doelling, Charles 
J. Haake, Adelbert Huguelet, 
Crawford Keigwin, Olga 
Kuechler. 
Rudolph Reuter, 
gagement. 


Special En- 


Voice—Karleton Hackett, D. C. 
Clippenger, Charles La Berge, 
Elaine De Sellem, John T. Read, 
William Nordin. 


Violin — Herbert Butler, Scott A. 
Willits, Walter Aschenbrenner, 
Kenneth Fiske, Stella Roberts. 


Organ—W ilhelm Middleschulte, 
Frank Van Dusen. 


Musical Theory, Composition— 
Arthur O. Andersen, John Pal- 
mer, Leo Sowerby, Erwin Fischer. 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. . 


CREDITS 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 


circular mailed free on application. 


Public School Music—O. E. Rob- 
inson, Margaret Streeter, Edna 
Wilder, Mayme Irons. 


Normal-Children’s Musical Train- 
ing—Direction of Louise Robyn. 
Intensive normal courses  illus- 
trating Miss Robyn’s methods 
of piano instruction for children. 


Class Piano Methods — Oxford 
Course—Gail Martin Haake 
(resident and correspondence 
courses ). 


School of Opera—Edoardo Sacer- 
dote. 


Violoncello—Hans Hess. 


Dramatic Art, Public Reading— 
Louise K. Willhour, Esther Sachs. 


Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


and others of equal 
importance 


Rates of Tuition Moderate 


will be given for summer courses taken toward 
Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees. 


For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


573 KIMBALL HALL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, Manager 
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Recorps AND RapIo 
(Continued from page 246) 


Kansas City-Horner Conservatory 


Summer Term... . 


Begins June 6 to last 8 weeks 


Srupy, this summer, in the healthful Middle West. Horner 
offers a most complete range of courses in music and academic 
work. There are also adequate facilities for entertainment, 
recreation, and sports. 


Dr. John Thompson 


Director of the Conservatory 


Every bratch of the music field is offered this summer. All 
department heads, including Dr. John Thompson, will be present 
to supervise and personalize your work. Normal Training 
music, Professional work, Concert training, Band and Orchestra 
conducting. Complete Courses in the Theatre and School of 
the Dance. 

The College of Liberal Arts, under Dean C. E. Evans, offers 
summer instruction in academic fields. Individual work and 
individual interest is high in this scholastic atmosphere. Work 
is accredited. 

Write now for a catalogue of courses and tuition rates. You 
will find living in Kansas City to be delightful and economical. 
A city of lovely homes, friendly people and intelligent interest 
in scholastic and music education. Adequate dormitory ac- 
commodations are available. 


Kansas City-Horner Conservatory 


AFFILIATED COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


3000 Troost Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 
A CIVIC INSTITUTION 


Every Time 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


Sings 


SHEILA 


By ARTHUR KELLOG 


it is enthusiastically 
received... Many re- 
quests ask this great 
artist to repeat it in 
his concert and radio 
engagements. 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
BARITONE 


Published in Key of C - Range E to F 
PRICE, 50 Cents 


& 


se "ietiont°& [| HEODORE Presser Co. 


SONGS CHEERFULLY 


ap cote vt 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 2” This is the thought behind De- 
bussy’s tone poem, which one must realize 
to appreciate it. 

Walter Straram and his orchestra, one 
of the foremost French organizations of 
its kind, have recorded Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun” for Columbia (Disc 
68010). Here is a rare recording, for 
never before has the ardent, sensuous 
beauty of this tone-poem been so rarely 
projected. Never has so nice a blending 
of instruments been realized, making pos- 
sible the enjoyment of that perfect balance 
which Debussy achieved between poetry 
and music. 

Two of Debussy’s lesser compositions, 
his first and second “Arabesques’ for 
piano, are considerably enhanced by the 
pianistic genius of Walter Gieseking (Co- 
lumbia disc 68019). 

Schubert wrote his great “G Major 
Quartet,” Opus 161, in his twenty-ninth 
year. Its proportions are veritably sym- 
phonic, suggesting an orchestra in more than 
one section. It has always required a great 
organization to perform this work, and tHis 
the Flonzaley String Quartet surely were. 
Before they disbanded, they played this 
quartet for Victor (their album set M118). 
It is good to have this set to add to our 
selective corner of fine chamber music. 
One wonders why Victor were so slow in 
giving it to us, since it is two years since 
the Flonzaleys disbanded. 

Rachmaninoff’s “Piano Concerto No. 3” 
has been called a “long and formidable 
work.” This unquestionably it is, for it is 
as different as day from night from the 
poetic “Concerto No. 2.’ In the record- 
ing of the No. 3 issued by Victor (their 
album set M117) its many breaks do not 
help to lessen this reaction. Being an 
elaborate work, it permits the soloist, if he 
so desires, to show off his technical skill. 


Group Geaching 


. By SAMUEL 


THE RECENTLY issued “Oxford Piano 
Course” contains some useful comments on 
class piano teaching. The work, a “First 
Teacher’s Manual,” is by Ernest Schelling, 
Charles J. Haake, Gail Martin Haake and 
Osbourne McConathy, joint authors of un- 
usual standing. 

“Class instruction offers infinite oppor- 
tunities for arousing and holding the child’s 
interest in piano study,” these authors sug- 
gest. ‘Modern education is almost exclu- 
sively conducted in groups. The work of 
the tutor is now limited to exceptional in- 
dividuals and conditions. Piano teaching 
is one of the few subjects which has so 
long held to the tutoring system. Yet it 
must be noted that group piano teaching is 
not a new thing. Many of the greatest 
masters of piano pedagogy, such as Liszt 
and Leschetizky, gave their instruction al- 
most entirely to groups of students. We 
are familiar with the popular present-day 


fe 


Mr. Horowitz who plays the con 
the aid of the London Sympho 
tor, has been praised for his per 
and time and again enthusiast 
claimed in the concert hall at i 
sion. It is doubtful, however, w 
discriminating music-lover will 
thusiastic over his recorded pet 
which is somewhat careless and 
finesse. We suspect Mr. Hor 
showing off, even though we fin 
clusion an exciting one. To den 
fectiveness of the recording we 
real injustice to the recording 
who has reproduced the orchestr 
piano most effectively. 


Caravans Passing 


ORODIN’S “In the Steppes 
tral Asia” tells the story of f 
vans passing each other on the | 
steppes. The Russian melodies 6 
and the Oriental melodies of t 
heard first separately, then bi 
gether. From the distance the 
approach then pass and disapp 
the distance. Albert Coates wh 
sian mother gave him his keen ins 
Russian thought and music presen 
effective reading of this compo 
Victor disc 11169. 
We believe that those who fi 
recordings should make it a poin! 
Friedrich Schorr’s singing of 
Wanderlied and Schubert’s 
(Victor disc 7473), and Elisabe 
berg’s singing of arias from 
“Don Giovanni” and “Il ré pastor 
are distinctive contributions. 
usual recording is that of the 
“St. James Infirmary” and “We 
as sung by the Hall Johnson Neg 
on Victor disc 36047. Such ri 
are at inspiration to the young ¥ 


and Piano Study 
G. ADAMS 


plan of ‘master piano classes. G 
struction of children has also b 
ducted for a number of years bj 
piano teachers of national prominei 
recent developments are along 
lar lines. First, they apply 
struction the principles of psych 
pedagogy as they have been dey 
other subjects in our schools; 
they organize the plan of ins 
the material so that they are 
school conditions. - 
“Class instruction does away wi 
tension and_ self-consciousness. — 
enjoy playing for themselves and f 
“Class instruction provides opt 
for correlating the training in pl. 
other studies essential to general 
ship, such as sight-reading, harme¢ 
and transposition. It is extremel} 
systematically to offer these subj 
part of the private lesson.” 


pees 
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SHERW@D MUSIC SCH@L : 


Sg hgh gly ly gig gM ylighig 
VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By FREDERICK 


W. WODELL 


al address of the inquirer. 


ny lady with a fine natural voice 
with me, but I have difficulty in 

interested in technical studies. 
iin as many songs as I will let her 
poorly prepared with her 


Pure undergoing an _ experience 
fpmMmon among vocal teachers. It 
Bi that the better the voice and 
Wthe less does its possessor under- 
APD ate the necessity for secur- 
i technical foundation for her 
‘alises, try having the student 
with some littie ‘story’? even 
a single vowel is used. A scale 
may be sung, with more or less 
ervor. Stir up the imagination ; 
ics, the tone coloring and 
one may stir up “interest.” 
question of the absolute 
ing a solid technical foun- 
natter how excellent the natural 
ght have your student read the 
piticism by a writer on a promi- 
York newspaper: “The shake, or 
| well as occasional deviations in 
pimued to interpose between the 
“id the singer’s evidently interest- 
Miion of her songs. Thus one is 
oRonclude that M is, at pres- 
ble artist, thwarted by a bad 
ntil it is altered, even the in- 
hiigood quality of her voice cannot 
ljo advantage; nor can the other 
tire noted—to which must be added 
Sieauty and charm of stage pres- 
- jppreciated.” 


x} @ Smile 
ee studied singing for about two 
i|/a@ good teacher, but, for the past 
‘owing to circumstances, have been 
to work alone. I thought I had 
4) a@ nice method of practicing for 
i\utes every day, but, when I tried 
urate it to a friend who is very 
id herself a singer, I was rather 
4 She said my tone was “too 
had started out with a big smile 
ijand e, at all times keeping the 
u). From that I went to every ex- 
i) song I had, with the determina- 
id the smile and give a pure vowel 
i| IT came to one. To me it seemed 
id made a big step forward. My 
not give out so quickly. I could 
more case. And the tone, so far 
| ar, sounded pretty yood. Also, 
lee for quite a while without 
resulting. The principle was 
talked, or, in other words, to 
How does all that sound 


‘friend is a really good judge 
d tells you that your tone is 
colorless, then you will have 
judgment as indicating that 
been wrong with your tone 
is at times difficult for the 
her own tone quality as it 
cultivated ear. It would seem 
ur “smile” has been used 
manner. The truly natural 
making of a “face’’), which 
Smile in the eyes, and does not 
ie least into a “stare” or “grin,” 
assistance in securing the 
of tone. Whether your smile 
al, unforced one is the ques- 
Such as the smile, used to as- 
good tone production, neces- 
what in the extent of their 
different pupils and at dif- 
of the progress of any one 
murself to recognize different 
tness” and ‘“‘sombreness” of 
Same vowel on one pitch 
pitches. The skilled singer 
odifies the radical, brightest 
-@ and e and their associate 
i in pit, and e in let, as the 
me by semitone, into the 
} Lilli Lehmann has put it, 
‘se yowels is sounding too 
' “thinking” a little of the 
food into it will enable the 
a truly musical tone. In 
may be said that good sing- 
expressively, with a_ flow 
‘ches. But the ‘talking’ 
ical’ talking. We must 
of the high voice, in its 
in the way of rapid repeti- 
eS. or of variation of emo- 
Yoice as an instrument has 
well as its special beauties 
“s 


Voice 
teen wears of age and think 

| my profession. IT am 
-@ real contralto voice. It 
quite full on the lower 
ing to the musical papers, it 
is very little chance for a 
along, compared to a high 


N question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


soprano. I notice that the singers with the 
very high voices are most popular. What 
would you advise? 

A. Curiously enough, reports of a recent 
radio “audition’’ showed two contraltos in 
the lead. Certainly, Marion Telva, long with 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, and 
Kathryn Meisle, contraltos, both Americans, 
have admirers all over the country. And 
do not overlook the tremendous popularity 
of Madame Schumann-Heink who was a 
genuine contralto, if ever there was one. Of 
course, the Madame was a great artist, great 
enough to sing the heaviest operatic con- 
tralto roles and also to sing beautifully the 
mezzo part for soloist in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” If you have really a genuine con- 
tralto voice, a good “ ” and a sense of 
rhythm, be thankful, secure a first-class 
teacher and go to work. There is in this 
country a wide and profitable field for such 
a singer aS you may become. 


Q. May I ask your assistance in overcom- 
ing @ dreadful nervousness that comes when- 
ever I have to sing before people? It does 
not seem to matter whether just a few or 
many are in the audience. I have questioned 
a good many singers, and I have done what 
they said, but without bencfit to me. Please 
help me with your very best advice.—Kate §. 

A. You have posed a _ difficult question. 
What helps one singer in this connection may 
not be of use to another. If a Singer really 
knows her music and words and the ‘‘inter- 
pretation” of the content of her piece, there 
is of course no reason for fear as to those 
items. But, if one is uncertain about them, 
there is cause for nervousness in that fact. 
If the singer does know her piece, what next? 
Then it will be, “What will they think of 
my voice, of my style, of my costume, of my 
appearance in general?’ In truth the singer 
should be wrapped up in her message. If 
you are genuinely interested in what you are 
going to say through your song, you will 
forget to be neryous and afraid. Sometimes 
a series of long, slow respirations, a few 
minutes before singing will assist in quieting 
one. The inhalation must be slow, long and 
unforced, and the exhalation follow without 
pause, and also be slow and long, so that the 
respiration as a whole is rhythmical, with ‘no 
rigidity in the body. It helps to close the 
eyes and relax the features. And remember 
that your audience is made up of just hu- 
mans, even aS you and I. Fear no man or 
woman. A slight feeling of “exhilaration” 
before singing, which makes the heart beat 
a bit faster, momentarily, in joyful anticipa- 
tion of walking out upon the stage—that is 
an entirely different thing. That type of 
“nervousness” belongs to the truly artistic 
make-up. 


Iam atenor. My first teacher had me 


keep the front of my tongue against the lower 


front teeth with every vowel sound. The 
gentleman I am now studying with does not 
seem to be so particular about that. The 
other day I was practicing on a high note, 
with a word with an FE in it, and I noticed 
that if I raised the end of my tongue up 
toward the top of the mouth in front, the 
tone sounded good to me, and I was quite easy 
in my throat. Is this wrong? 

A. Better discuss the point with your 
teacher. Mouths, tongues and ‘‘throats’” gen- 
erally differ so much in size and relative pro- 
portions that a thoughtful examination of the 
mouth in question is necessary in_ prescribing 
positions of the parts. The late Frederic W. 
Root, a skillful and experienced teacher of 
well-known artists in his day, once had as a 
pupil a young Scotch tenor with a beautiful, 
high, lyric voice, who always sang his highest 
tones on E with the tip of his tongue up in 
the front of his mouth. ‘He got a beauti- 
ful tone jn that way, and I did not bother 
him about his tongue position,” said Mr. Root. 


Q. Two of my pupils are having trouble in 
learning to trill. Is there anything that I 
may read which will be of service tome? 

The elder Lamperti (Francesco) said, 
“The execution of these ornaments (turns and 
shakes) depends upon the natural aptitude of 
the scholar for such display and upon singing 
with a diaphragmatic breath, which must be 
kept steady between note and note .. . 
What she (Pasta) did acquire is what I 
should eall the erecutive shake, and I give it 
this name because it is to be gained by means 
of the same rules and exercises which lead to 
the power of execution of other kinds of rapid 
passages; but this can never be mistaken for 
the shake, properly so-called, which is the ex- 
clusive gift of nature” (‘‘The Art of Singing,” 
Ricordi, translated by Walter Jekyll). Some 
prepare for the development of the trill by 
the rapid vocalization of rather wide inter- 
vals, as the fifth, fourth and major third. and 
then take up work upon the interval of the 
second. Consult the exercise books of Manuel 
Garcia, J. Stockhausen and William Shake 
speare (“The Art of Singing’), also F. Lam- 
perti’s “Observations and Directions on the 
Trill’ (Ricordi) which is an_ elaborate 
treatise upon the subject, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO > 


Thirty-seventh Annual 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks : June 27 to August 6, 1932 


You will be sure to find instruction which is exactly suited to your purposes, in the seventy 
eight courses of the summer curriculum, all earning credit toward Certificates, Diplomas, and 


Degrees. 


You may be certain, too, that you will advance rapidly in your chosen subjects, under the 


guidance of artist instructors. 


You will be inspired by the recitals, concerts and operatic productions which make Chicago 


one of the world’s greatest music centers. 


You will form many new and lasting friendships. Your outlook will be broadened by contact 
with students, musicians and teachers from all parts of the country, representing all phases 


of the musical profession. 


Write today for a complete Summer Session Catalog. Some of the outstanding features of the 


Summer Session are mentioned below. 


FACULTY: 150 teachers, including many 
of national and international renown. 
STANDING: Chartered by State of 
Illinois, accredited by Chicago Board of 
Education, Illinois State Examining Board, 
and Federal Government. 


LOCATION: On the lake-front of 
Chicago. Unparalleled cultural advantages 
and summer time recreations—libraries, 
museums, art galleries, theatres, parks, 
bathing, boating, tennis, golf. 


EQUIPMENT: More than one hundred 
studios, practice rooms, class rooms, 
lecture and recital halls. Mason and 
Hamlin grand pianos. Three- and four- 
manual Moller organs. 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION: In Piano; 
Voice; Violin; Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic Art; Dancing; 
Cello; Wind Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 

SPECIAL CLASSES: Piano Master Class, 
conducted by Sidney Silber. Violin Master 
Class, by P. Marinus Paulsen. Vocal 
Technic and Repertoire Class, by Else 
Harthan Arendt. Piano Normal and 
Teaching Repertoire Class for teachers of 
piano, and students preparing to teach. 
Other classes in Ear Training; Harmony; 
History and Appreciation of Music; 
Orchestra Conducting; Choral Conducting; 
Accompanying; Ensemble Playing; Lan- 
guages; Stage Deportment; and Science of 
Human Relationships. 

CLASS PIANO METHOD: Teacher- 
training course in class method of teaching 
piano—with Certificate. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: Depart- 
ment headed by leading Chicago Public 
School supervisors. Special courses for 
supervisors. Under-graduate courses lead- 
ing to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
BAND CONDUCTING: Four-weeks 
course given jointly by Victor Jean Grabel, 
conductor of Chicago Concert Band, and 
Edward Meltzer, former conductor of 
Northwestern University Band. 


RADIO CLASSES: Conducted by Hen- 
ry Francis Parks, staff artist of WCFL, with 
complete microphone and amplifying 
equipment. 
RECORDINGLABORATORY: 
Phonograph records may be made for 
nominal cost in School recording labora- 
tory, as aid to study. 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, DE- 
GREES: Summer courses lead to Teachers’ 
Normal Certificates; are fully credited 


‘toward Diplomas and Degrees; and are 


correlated with winter courses. Previous 


studies evaluated and applied toward 
requirements. Facilities for winter season 
‘extension studies make possible rapid 


progress in .earning credits. 
SCHOLARSHIPS: Series of full and 
partial summer scholarships sponsored by 
Alumni Association, on competitive basis. 
FINANCIAL AID: Advanced students 
beginning upon courses lasting two years or 
more may teach in Chicago Branches of 
School to help defray expenses, as soon as 
qualified. Summer courses are provided to 
help applicants qualify quickly for such 
teaching. 

DEFERRED TUITION -PAYMENT: 
Arrangements may be made for deferred 
payment of a portion of Summer Session 
tuition, if necessary. 

EXTENSION FACULTY MEMBER- 
SHIPS: Granted to competent teachers 
after Summer Session attendance, enabling 
them to offer their students courses leading 
to Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas 
issued by School through Extension Depart- 
ment. 

RECITALS: Series of twelve recitals by 


members of artist faculty and artist 
students; admission free to summer 
students. 


CONCERTS, OPERA: Open-air grand 
opera by Ravinia Opera Company, and 
symphony concerts by Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, at Ravinia Park. 
VACATION EXCURSIONS: Series of 
six excursions conducted by School for 
summer students, on Saturday afternoons, 
including boat trip on Lake Michigan, 
automobile tour of Chicago parks, visits to 
Field Museum, Art Institute, Tribune 
Tower, Adler Planetarium, Shedd Aquar- 
ium, and a Ravinia Opera party. 
DORMITORY: Living accommoda- 
tions available at moderate rates in Sher- 
wood Dormitory, or in private homes, 
Y. W. C. A., Eleanor Clubs. 
TUITION FEES: Tuition fees are mod- 
erate. 

ADVICE ON PLANS: Address your 
request for Catalog to Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sherwood Music. School, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, who will be 
glad to give you personal advice on any 
point in connection with your plans for 
Summer Session attendance. 


LAKE-FRONT LOCATION OF THE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


, of MUSIC Rlsnaete 
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incinnati(onservatory ollusic 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Frederic Shailer Evans, Director of Music 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Public School Music (Accredited) Evening Sessions in All Departments 
All Credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 


For catalogue and information address 
Registrar, Dept. E., Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SUMMER TERM — June 20 to July 30, 1932 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Classes in Dictation, Sight Reading, Etc. Intensive Courses bearing Credits 
Moderate Rates of Tuition — Dormitory for Women 


Sipney C. Durst, Mus. D., Director Axsino Gorno, Mus. D., Dean 


Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of ()usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
Prepares for career of Teacher or Concert Artist 


Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 2827 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of sablic school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


[tee Summer session of - | 


SS 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


46specialist teachers in all branchesof music study. Bache- 
lor of Music and Bachelor of School Music degrees; or com- 
bined course with liberal arts degree from Oberlin College. 
For entrance high schoolcourse or its equivalent. Write for 
catalog. FRANK H. SHAW, Director 
Box 542, Oberlin, Ohio 


INSTITUTE OF 


DETRO MUSICAL ART 
ANeroapt Most Institutional Member of the 
SCANS FOREN 


National Association of Music 
HOOL ofr MUSI. Schools. 38rd yr. All_ branches 


x Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Bock, 
Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 

Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


weeks, June 27th to Au- 
gust 19th. Write for catalog 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


& 


S 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 


For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal loca'tion immediately 

| ® onorth of Chicago. Degree 


courses. All branches of Music 
SCHOOL 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music ag ee Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 
Bulletins Free 
CARL BEECHER 


1822 Sherman Avenue 


Evanston, Ill. {i 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A University De partment fully accredit- 


f ed, offers courses in Piano, Organ, Voice, 


UNIVERS Ul Dramatic Art, Violin, Composition and 

Public School M usic. Downtown Liberal 
Arts Division fully accredited, offers all necessary academic sub- 
jects for music students, Desirable dormitory accommodations, 
SUMMER SCHOOL — Six Weeks — June 22 to Aug. 2 


Address Dean, DePaul University School of Music 
Dept. E, 64 E, Lake St., Chicago 


MARTHA SACKETT 


12 years associated with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Children 


Summer Session 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 


Seattle, Wash. 
Complete Catalog sent upon request 


he @leveland Orchestra 
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for symphonic music .and left many 
compositions that have appeared on pro- 
grams of our leading orchestras. The late 
Patty Stair was one of our country’s most 
talented daughters, both as pianist and 
teacher of her instrument. And now we 
come to James H. Rogers, so widely 
known for his many talents. His com- 
positions are familiar to organists, sing- 
ers, pianists; and his ability to write 
worthily and interestingly for the child 
Pianist might without cavil rank him as 
“The American Schumann.” To which 
must be added his fine work as instructor 


Pusical Jargon of 


(Continued from page 242) 


Scenic Music: Compositions for the 
musical stage. Incidental music to be per- 
formed during highly emotional scenes in 
the drama. 


* Ok kK x 

Scherzo (Italian, skair-tso; a jest, a 
sport): A movement made familiar to 
the musical world at “the court of 


Beethoven,” when the minuet of the earlier 
composers became too slow and heavy for 
this master’s more mature sonatas and 
symphonies. The scherzo is usually in 
some variety of triple rhythm, though 
there are notable exceptions. Its chiefest 
ingredient is sportive humor; and, by 
many a quip and turn of motiyes, with 
electric changes of harmonies, it, will 
sparkle with wit, gayety, humor and a 
fairylike lightness. While it was Beethoven 
who perfected the scherzo and raised it 


“The principles that are constantly to be observed and put into ¢ 
practice are those of poise, well balanced coédrdination of all parts 
vocal mechanism and breathing muscles, spontaneous utterance of all t 
instant, alert play of the imagination, 
promptings that come from within, and confident reliance upon the inst 
tive forces that somehow best govern tone and breathing processes.” 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCE 


| “SPECIAL NOTICES | 


FOR SALE—$4800.00 A. B. Chase Con- 
cert Grand 9 ft. reproducing piano; excellent 
action, 18 mo. old. Need cash badly. Make 
offer. Wm. H. Forsyth, 133 Chicago Ave., 
Clarendon Hills, Il. 


FOR SALE—A large stock of music in 
fine condition at less than wholesale price. 
Sheet music—classical & popular; Band & 
Orchestra arrangements ; Studies’; Folios ; 
Musical Monologs ; Quartetté music; Cen- 
tury & McKinley Editions. Will appreciate 
orders no matter how small. <Am_ selling 
sheet music 2c a copy up, orchestrations 10¢ 


each, etc. Write for prices. (Mention line 
desired. Black’s Music Service, No. 3609 
(Central Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—Metronome; also, second- 


hand piano solos and studies ; vocal solos 
including secular and operatic; violin’ solos ; 
musical games and monologues. Address 
M. 8. care of ETUDE. 


WANTED—Young man 23, pianist, sec- 
retary, seeks secretarial position with con- 
cert pianist or school. References. Box 513, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies harmonized—Manuscripts arranged for 
publication — Orchestrations made. 

Stults, composer “Sweetest Story Ever ola” 
and many others. Address Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128th Street, 
New York City. 


THE | 


and as one of our most incisive 
can musical critics. 

To all of these, and others in 
fession, the founders and supj 
the Cleveland Orchestra owe a 
debt; for it is they who have 3 
pared the way for the presel 
when the Cleveland Orchestra 
twenty pairs of concerts on 
evenings and Saturday afternoc 
Mr. Sokoloff was absent for 
son vacation, Bernardino M. 
ducted one pair of concerts. J 
work of the season was “The 
Crusade” of Pierné. 


the Radio (Clarified 


to a dignified acceptance, still 
be forgotten that the immeasur 
already had written a scherz 
“Partita III”; and that the 
burlesca of the earlier compose 
the modern capriccio or sc 
modest garden rose awaiting 
genius to transform it into the : 
American Beauty. 

ba eee Ss 


Schottisch (German,  shot- 
“Scottish” dance in two-four r 
is a variety of the Polka, with s 
less of vivacity. 

a a ey 


(Music lovers and radio frie 
follow this monthly series, will 
a kind of illuminating course 
appreciation, which will add 
to the joys of “listening in,”) 


an inner ear attentive to expresst 


—GEoRGE CHADWICK STO 


J. LAWRENCE COOK, recor 
offers advanced coaching to classi 
interested in acquiring the fr 
modern styles used by _ proi essi 
artists who play the kind of | 
everyone likes. Original teachin 
used. Write: J. L. C. Song Servi 
409 Edgecombe Avenue, New Yor 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING 
Small Monthly Payments 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court. 


TUNE YOUR OWN PIA 
instruction book and necessary 
plete for $4.95—Hd. M. Ross, 


TEACHERS! Increase so it 
time-tested system builds 1; 
nates all griefs, assures profit tab 
Written guarantee. Investigate. 
Studios, Medford, Oregon. 


SONG WRITERS—We set yor 
eatchy music, write lyric, or rev 
at small cost. Satisfaction be 
Copyright FREE. Fidelity §& 
South Wabash, Chicago. 


HALF PRICE ON YOU! 
ORDER. Write for themat 
interesting new music, Sau 
tions, Dept. BE, 5617 Hollywood B 
wood, Calif. h 


MUSIC ARRANGED, transpo 
Prof. Cianufraceo, RB. Dominteh, R 


ORGAN TAUGHT by mail. 5 
$1.00. Hopkins Organ School, — 
St.. Baltimore, Md. 


ORCHESTRATING, COMP 
vising, Correcting, Copying. 
Rates. Lee Arranging Studio 
Syracuse, N. 


TUDE 


ir ed by a teacher who insisted 
Hy rigidity to such a degree that 
hit was allowed to remain stiff, 


een 


+ tones racked through it like 
jrough wood. As the result of 
tiredness, I finally discovered for 
lat I could sing with far greater 
bby letting my throat “go easy.” 
hen did I begin to produce good 
Fish I could spare other young be- 
pain I suffered by a wrong 


i 


felaxed. That is the first thing 
fiber. Don’t think of yourself at 
singer who is actively doing 
fagine yourself simply a channel 
hich the tone pours—merely a 
ffor its ultimate escape. The 
here, and all you are answerable 
A conception of that 
e found, can materially aid 
Phe very idea of doing some- 
’s a subconscious attitude of 
and tension; the idea of being 
inactive medium induces 
Vand relaxation. 

actice too much. A quarter of 
§ work, sung with an exact and 
fhowledge of what you are about 
id how you are going to do it, 
you more benefit than hours of 
jal vocalization. Sheerly muscu- 
ig simply wears out the voice. 


| release. 


less 


\To Induce Relaxation 

jN your practicing in an abso- 
ly relaxed state. Be lazy! If you 
eve relaxation in any other way, 
ws drop into an expression of 
imbecility! It is not to be 
me hasten to add, that im- 
an adjunct of good singing. 
hat shocking expression of 
ce is helpful in securing utter 
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Ghe Singer's Problems 


(Continued from page 256) 


relaxation. Now, when your jaws and 
throat are relaxed, your mouth is easy, 
your entire attitude is one of passivity, 
and you regard yourself simply as a 
medium for releasing sound, you are at 
last ready to form your tone. 

The first step in tone production is 
mental; the second step is the expansion- 
to-tenseness of the muscles of the ab- 
domen and diaphragm, for breath sup- 
port. You are not prepared to utter a 
good tone until the column of air forces 
its way up, through the muscles of ex- 
panded tenseness, to the vocal cords at 
the base of an utterly relaxed throat. 

Everyone has one tone that develops 
and reaches sureness sooner than the oth- 
ers. That is the tone with which to begin 
all your practicing. My own “first” tones 
were two in my middle register. Well 
do I remember the revelation it was, when 
I first felt them pouring through, accom- 
panied by all the sensations that had been 
predicted, and when I knew I could rely 
on those sensations to produce those tones 
correctly, over and over again, quite at 
will. With the feel of your. good tone as 
guide, then, chart your way up and down 
your scale, always adding another and an- 
other correct tone to your range. 

Believe me, tones must be plotted one 
by one, with infinite care. It is always 
best to begin building your middle regis- 
ter The very high and the very low 
tones are less usual, need greater care, 
and are best achieved with a firm foun- 
dation of good tone production back of 
them. The development of this tonal scale 
is the most vital point to emphasize. It 
is more important than any other element 
in singing. Flexibility is necessary, of 
course; but its place comes later. Get a 
mastery over your tones first. You can- 
not flex what is not there. The fleetest 
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James Friskin 


Sigismond Stojowski 
Katherine Bacon 


Sascha Gorodnitzki 
Arthur Newstead 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Joun ERskINE, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION . 


scales and trills mean nothing whatever 
until your tone is sure. 


A Dangerous Indulgence 

HE PERFECT scale is more im- 
portant than a hundred operatic 
roles. The worst mistake in voice study 
is haste. It is perfectly true that a 
singer should begin young, and that he 
does not remain at his prime forever. 
Yet, for all that, make haste slowly. Let 
the roles wait until you have learned to 
sing! Don’t let yourself feel “important” 
too soon, however pleasant that feeling 
may be. Frankly, I myself have never 
again felt quite as important as I did as 
a seventeen-year-old music student in 
Dresden, climbing my way to the gallery 
of the opera, with the piano score of 
“Aida” under my arm. It was the very 
first part I was given to study, and I 
clearly remember the care I took to carry 
the volume so that the name showed, in 
the artless conviction that everyone was 
looking at me, noticing my professional- 
looking notes, and saying, “There goes a 
future diva!” Singing the role has never 
made me feel quite as clever as I did then! 
It is quite natural for impetuous youth 
to want to go ahead in a hurry. It there- 
fore becomes the duty of the teacher to 
put a tactful bridle on youthful ardors 
and advocate care. It is a breach of good 
faith for teachers to encourage their 
pupils in terms of the speed with which 


they will be ready to master this aria - 


or that part. Students should rather be 
imbued with a wholesome sense of respect 
for the difficulties of their art. 

I do not consider it either a gesture 
of heroism or an indication of power to 
say, “That's easy! I can do it in no time.” 
I believe in discipline, in a holy sense of 
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responsibility, in devoting time, patience 
and infinite care to the mastery of sing- 
ing. Big things must come slowly. I lose 
patience with the students who learn 
roles without being able to sing a sus- 
tained scale. It is not easy to sing well, 
and saying that it is means not that you 
are unusually clever but that you have 
still to learn what good singing is! 

Besides the actual demands of the 
voice, I would counsel young people to 
cultivate certain attitudes of mind and 
character that will make them better 
singers because they will make them bet- 
ter and happier people. Don’t let your- 
self get blasé or “hard boiled.” That is 
not an earmark of experience. The more 
a person has really lived, the keener he 
is to appreciate things. I count as my 
greatest blessing the ability to be sur- 
prised, a capacity for enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation. Cultivate a sense of respect 
for authority. Dwell upon the greatness 
of the masters whose works you sing; 
approach them with deference. I shall 
never forget the shock I experienced in 
hearing Mozart's music referred to as 
“so easy and cute!” A fresh, unjaded 
outlook, a feeling for authority and a 
willingness to bow before it will help 
a young singer quite as much as tensely 
expanded abdominal muscles and a re- 
laxed throat! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MME. 
RETHBERG’S ARTICLE 

1. What is the weakness of a so-called 
“natural” voice? 

2. In singing, which muscles must be 
rigid and which relaxed? 

3. How may relaxation be induced? 

4. What tones should first be developed? 

5. What mental attitude should be culti- 
vated by the singer? 


GrorceE A. Wepce, Director 


July 5 to August 12 


Violin and ’Cello. 


Louis Persinger 

Louis J. Bostelmann 
Samuel Gardner 

Sascha Jacobsen 

Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff 


reat, Lak. tay... eee Hugh Porter 
Public School Music 
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JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Grorce A. Wepeer, Director 
Dept. A., 130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 


Liszt’s 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ALVIENE ss THEATRE 


Subjects for a career, personal development, of 

CUL' RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
ULTU L Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 8 Apply E. ELY, Registrar 66 W 85th St., N. Y- 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Special Summer Courses 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 
Kindergarten 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


A real home for music students. 
Master Pianist 


favorite pupik teaching now and all Summer. 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
Telephone Circle 7-5329 


correspondence course. 


Devoted to Music, Drama 
and Physical Education 


\ INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 7 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Williams School of Expression and Drama 
Ithaca Institution of Public School Music 


Ithaca Band and Orchestra School 
Ithaca School of Physical Education 
Martin Institute for Speech Correction 


Westminster Choir School 


Six and Ten Week Summer Sessions — Fall Term Opens September 29, 


Address: ITHACA COLLEGE, 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, 
Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


Bachelor of Music 
Degrees: Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 


All the advantages of a large University. Special dormitory, 
with 42 practice pianos for women music students, 
5 pipe organs 
SUMMER SESSION June 27 to Aug. 5 
For bulletin address 


Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 33, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 


citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 
DR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate Diploma and Degree Courses 


and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses. 
phony Orchestras and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 


Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts, Daily Supervised Practice, and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


burgh. 


1932. Catalog. 


1DeWITT PARK, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’ s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, ete. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course, Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 


ake Hh School Education required except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Herel 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


INCORPORATED 


including Boxes at 


Entrance at any time. 


Oldest and most practical system. 
A great opportunity for teachers 
to specialize in this unlimited 
fleld. Write for particulars in 


= 


Pittsburgh Musical Pustitute 


B, degree by University of Pitts- 


Member Nat'l, 


Beginners or advanced students 
in special courses. 
Schools of Music. 


Asso. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTME! 
(Continued from page 287) 7 


this as a matter of course, and merely in- 
dicated the passage at which the tempo 
returns to the original 4/4 time, which any 
musician will feel, at the return of the 
quarter notes and in the changes of 
harmony. 

“At the conclusion of the overture the 
broader 4/4 time (to be found in the 
powerfully sustained march-like fanfare, 
Ex. 3, also measure 196 of the score) 
returns again, the quick figured embellish- 


Letters From 


Testing Musical Intelligence 


To THE ETUDE: 

In the interesting editorials in the Feb- 
ruary Erups, ‘“The:Musical Laboratory,” the 
statement, “At least they ought to ask them- 
selves why musically trained pupils secure 
such high marks in other subjects and show 
such notable results by comparison in intelli- 
gence tests,’’ seems of special interest to music 
teachers as an incentive in ascertaining the 
talent of and the procedure for music pupils. 

From the standpoint of economy—a con- 
servation of talent and time—as well as from 
that of providing suitable methods, educators 
have become interested in tests. Now that 
music, especially instrumental music, is at- 
tracting attention, music teachers and super- 
visors must have some definite means of 
giving every pupil full opportunity to develop 
his talents. 

Tests and measurements in musical educa- 
tion, though comparatively new, have been 
of great assistance in musical education. The 
private music teacher should be as cognizant 
of these facts as the public school teacher. 

It has been found that music pupils are 
usually very bright in their studies, have ex- 
cellent health and are engaged in more extra- 
eurricular activities than other pupils. Dr. 
Kwalwasser says in his “Tests and Measure- 
ments in Music,’ “We do not require enough 
work from our superior pupils. The superior 
child should be impressed with the fact that 
superior talent carries with it the obligation 
of superior attainments.” 

Again. in the February, 1931, issue. Mr. 
Abell in the “Violinist’s Etude” quotes a 
conversation with Prof. Auer in which the 
latter said, “It has always been my policy 
to demand a great deal of my gifted pupils, 
so that they will exert themselves and develop 
their powers to the utmost. In order to 
accomplish this, I sometimes give them pieces 
to study that are in reality too difficult for 
them. It is a good test and has a very 
stimulating effect on ambitious students.” 

The superior child is usually the retarded 
child. 

That intelligence plays a large part in 
achievement is shown through music tests and 
tests in other subjects. Those superior in 
musie are likewise superior in intelligence. 

The Pannenborgs’ study evinced that musi- 
eal children were advanced in their school 
work beyond their years and that musicians 
had unlimited intellectual interests and were 
widely gifted in language, literature, history, 
geography, mathematics, natural history 
and drawing. “t 

In most schools, children may participate in 
choral clubs, bands and other musical organ- 
izations only if their marks are satisfactory 
in other subjects. Music, then, is not only 
an esthetic pleasure to them but an academic 
incentive. 

Tests and measurements in musie education 
have caused principals and other educators 
to take a different attitude toward music, 
for they have shown what the musical minded 
pupils may achieve under proper guidance. 

—ISABELE TALIAFHRRO SPILULER. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Regent) 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts_and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


\ self-taught and very capable. Yel 
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PEABOD 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
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ments are added, and the tempo 
actly as it began.” ’ 

A detailed discussion of the 
terpretation of this magnifice 
piece, together with suggestio 
proper revision of published 
band performance, would 
limits of another article and 
be deferred. Much, however, 
gained by a study of recordings | 
tion with the score. 


EruprE FRIENDS 


The Fallible Certificat 
To THE Erupp: 

I was very much interested in 
in the August, 1931, Brupp 
Music Teachers’ National Associa 
I think it would be a fine thing ij 
a division here in the town where I 
have a number of music _ teache 
our own community, and I hay 
pupils in town and a number out 
I was also interested in the ff 
about the teacher in a western state 


girl who held a teacher's certificat 
the older teacher was unable to 
assigned the position for which 
much less well fitted than the 
perienced teacher. 
It is just the same in my case. 
always kept up to date wi my 
used the best and newest bo 
But, when the Supervisor of M 
School resigned in June to be me 
I myself applied for the positi 
do not hold a diploma or a deg 
not have it. Yet I helped m 
private pupils with their school 
last year and they all received 
marks. I have been a_ subscriber 
Erupr for about twenty years 
watched with great interest the 
progress it has made. There are so 0 
ful articles written, and I think 1 
Page is especially good, also the 
Round Table. In fact the whole 
worth many times the small 
money which it costs. A great | 
pupils subseribe to THe Erupp a 
Grace J. |] 


By Popular Vote 


To THe ETUDE: 7 

Recently, being anxious to fini 
was the attitude of my sixth 
on things musical, I asked the 
down on paper the answers to the 
simple questions : 

1. What musical instrument © 
like to learn? 

2. Would you like to join a ad 
club? 

3. What kind of musie do you p 

Here are the results: 

Question No. 1. 


Question 


Instrument Votes Yes .. 
Piano) »..nqmreee 8 Nout aw 
Wiolin: s..i. sesreuae 6 
Guitar ..:2. see Total ...m 
Cornet s.5.22 2 3 
Harmonica ... 4 Question 
Whate, ...220ciee 1 Kind of Mu 
Drums" .\.... eee Symphon ic 
Banjo™.cescse 8 Jaze ike 
Saxophone .... 2 Soft....20uma 
No instrument. 7 Singing 

— None . 
Total 41 


Total . 

I think that Erupm readers 
ested to know how the ordinary 
day stands with regard to his n 
dencies. I myself was yery much § 
find that the ‘“‘musical slime,” jazz 
a hold on them. 4 
M. Jog 


ATLANTA __ 
CONSERVATORY of NV 


GEORG LINDNER, D' 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ‘MUSIC, "NOR 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND D. 
Catalog upon application — 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 
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Piano (lass Weacher and Parent 


‘e the best and surest foundation. 
forcing—letting the pupil play 
ult pieces at the expense of 
may please the parents at the 
it starts a train of careless 
‘at will be difficult or impossible 
later. “Make haste slowly” is the 
for the beginner; he will then 
est in the long run. 

ny teacher, however inadequately 
ill not do for the beginner. 
Any text-book, however cheap and 
1, will not do for the beginner. 
ny piano, however out-of-tune, 
do for the beginner. 


until after it has been tried out 
i successful. 

vall, as teachers, remember to in- 
; thought into the children and 
f our community: children learn 
tie piano not in order that they 


method should be used for the 


lerican Indian Dance Steps 
IBSSIE EVANS AND May G. Evans 
believed in may still work wonders, 


ijteed by the fact that Indians in the 
still dance the sun back to life in 
Springtime and, in time of drouth, 
* rain from the skies by their rhyth- 
»tings—or so these Indians so defi- 
‘ieve that they render their dances 
accordance with customs of past 
hus the dances have become strictly 
td and are carried out with all the 
'sS of important ceremonials. 
i\thetically and explicitly the authors 
b\the Indian dances and the music ac- 
ing them, as they have been actually 
‘beard. Then, through their knowl- 
|e dance in general, they draw vivid 
jjons which further enlighten us as to 
(jificance of the Indian dances as art 
cies, which, with a few strokes, give 
jltes in their various spirited move- 
tecompany each description, and the 
(is further enriched by reproductions 
r of eight original paintings by 
‘la San Ildefonso Indian, giving the 
e costumes and postures of such 
the Dog Dance, the Sun Dance and 
Dance. 
markable for its combined artistry 
accuracy. 


+ A. S. Barnes and Company. 


“The A BC of Music 


_ By _T. CaMpBeLL Youne 
" YVouuMmEs I anv Il 


ren’s enthusiasms are brightly 
is the time for quick progress. 
the sense of monotony be al- 
ket their joy ; never should tasks 
be assigned. The present book 
rked out on this basis. One 
hor constantly having before 
§ short span of interest, his 
his fertile imagination. 

tions and tale spinnings bring 
aff into existence without need- 
* generalizations. The child 
Own “scale house’ and learns 
Why the neighbors, Mr. Do and 
agree. 

written for the teacher’s con- 
has the virtue of easy translat- 
the child’s idiom. 
of pages: 130. 

1.75, 


Notational Examples. 
ord University Press. 
U.S. A., Carl Fischer, Inc. 


yymphonic Broadcasts 
By Ou1n Downes 
of enlivening program notes on 


happen to show insight into 
‘tics of composers who are as 
Ny distant as pole and pole, the 
PS a true work of art. 
vork, as evidenced by such in- 
the following: “A little con- 
nek, fearless as a little child, 
Symphony in D minor’); 
a love song” (Schumann’s 
minor”) : “Bruckner proph- 
? of Patmos—and_ suddenly 
of his discourse” (“Symphony 
am within a dream” (‘‘After- 
and, “A capital joke” (‘‘The 


ice”) 


” Ask for Cata 


Musicat Booxs REVIEWED 


Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 

log of Rewards for subscriptions you send 

1712 Chestnut Street 


(Continued from page 252) 


may show how clever they are; not in 
order that they may show what clever 
parents they have; not in order to show 
what clever teachers they have. They 
learn to play the piano so that they may 
enrich their lives, both in youth and in 
maturity, by the glorious experience of 
enjoying one of the most beautiful and 
ennobling heritages of man—music. 


SELF-TEST: QUESTIONS ON MISS 
KAMMERER’S ARTICLE 


1. Why does piano study particularly 
need the encouragement of the parents? 

2. In what ways may the parents be 
made to realize their responsibility? 

3. What are the results of “forcing”? 

4. How may “tinkering” and playing 
“by ear” be advantageous? 

5. What is the ultimate goal in study- 
ing music? 


Sympathetie understanding and a familiar- 
ity with the tools of the critic’s trade are 
Mr. Downes’ outstanding qualifications. And 
here they are shown to full advantage. 


Pages: 330. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publishers: Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial 
Press. 


The Kettledrums 


By PERCIVAL R. KIRBY 


The timpanist now makes his bow as one 
of the most important units in the symphony 
orchestra, at which condition Time must 
smile reminiscently at thinking of the earliest 
music man ever lent ear to—the rhythmical 
tum-tum of the beaten log. 

This instrument’s history, as well as the 
explanation of its construction and uses in 
orchestral writing, forms an interesting page 
for the conning of composers, conductors and 
kettledrummers. Here we _ discover how 
Lully, Berlioz, Haydn (a drummer himself), 
Handel and Beethoven had a hand in bring- 
ing the kettledrums to their present stage 
of orchestral florescence. 

86. 
$2.50. 

Notational example and full-page illustra- 
tions. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Agent in the U. 8. A. 


The Acoustics of Orchestral Instru- 
ments and of the Organ 


By E. G. RICHARDSON 


When music is inveigled into the physics 
laboratory it suddenly assumes an aspect so 
removed from its usual guise of “sweet and 
mystic murmurous sound” that one’s surprise 
is at first mingled with a consternation only 
gradually replaced by curiosity. Here the air 
through which music passes is weighed, its 
vibrations are calculated to the infinitesimal 
fraction, and its sounds themselves are 
caught, so to speak, on the wing and their 
outpourings reduced to so much membrane 
and so much pressure. In other words, the 
yardstick, the photographie plate and the 
diagram are made the spokesmen of music. 

For its very precision this book will find a 
place on the shelves of many scientifically 
minded musicians—of which Josef Hofmann 
is one outstanding example—who find all 
avenues to the art of sound equally attrac- 
tive so long as they lead to further appre- 
ciation of its beauties and to greater crea- 
tiveness within its bounds. 

Pages: 160. 

Numerous Diagrams and Plates. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., Agent in the U. S. A. 


EDWARD B. FLECK 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Pupil of Anton Rubinstein 


Ss 
Special Five Weeks Summer Artist Course for 
Teachers and Advanced Students 


Modern Technic, Interpretation, 


Pedagogy 
Delightful Summer Climate for Studv and Recreation 


For Particulars address 


EDWARD B. FLECK 
1527 High Street Denver, Colorzdo 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 
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Howarp Hanson, Director 


RaymMonp Wixtson, Dérector Summer Session 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1932 


REGULAR SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1932 


Registrations for Both Sessions Now Being Received 


Special Advantages for Graduate Study 


Eastman School Symphony Orchestra N B C Broadcasts 
on Wednesdays at 4:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rocuester, N. Y. 


SS ee SS eee ee 
MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For chid under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 

ythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5. Will apply on 
full course. 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’'S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


The 


Shortest Way 


To Pranistic 
‘Perfection 


*Y LEIMER-GIESEKING 


PRICE, $1.50 


WALTER 
GIESEKING 


FAMOUS THEORIST ONCE SAID that he 
could write all that was necessary to know about 
harmony on four pages of music paper. 


When we first saw the proofs of the 74-page Leimer- 
Gieseking book, we hardly thought that it was possible 
to accomplish the purpose in such dimensions. 


Then, as we studied the work, we were amazed, as 
have been scores of practical students and teachers, 
that so much that was original, sound and profitable 
could be put into so few pages. 


Here is the secret of the furores created by Walter 


Gieseking, the dominating pianistic giant of modern 
Germany as developed by him and his masterly teacher, 
Karl Leimer. Greater dimensions would have defeated 
the purpose of the book. That it will prove a sensa- 
tion with practical teachers is a foregone conclusion. 


PUBLISHED IN AMERICA BY 


THEODORE PRESSER, CO. 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


APRIL 1982 
i 
a|beedie 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—April 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 

ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO....-.--eee0e 


CuHorat Arr RrePpERTOIRE—MIXED VOICES.... 


DevorionaL Sotos—Soncs ror CHURCH AND 
LORE ic « cccieieisatclsietetolele iene steve leicietoere eiete) evens 40c 


How To Pray tHE Harp—C.arK ....... 


Littte ScarLtet FLrower, THeE—OpreretraA— 
POREITARNEE erie so cceeyetechc ais velelais = ovine ranennvel 30¢ 


OrcaAn ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 


SEIIAS. Die DOE v'se's soo svete wees cevule -00 
SpriGHTLyY RHYTHMS—PIANO,,.........05. 35c 
Story or Nanynka, THE—P1IANO—JOHN 

USERS Walcletery,o ni iainlviviorecs oie.a 5, v mie oe eretatanpeee Oc 


TRIO REPERTOIRE—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 90c 
Unison ScHoot Sones 20c 


Steet eee eee eeeeeee 


PARCHMENTS AND RIBBONS 


There they are! 
Ribboned-tied, rolled 
parchments which 
have inscribed on 
them certification 
ot honors earned. 
But they are to be 
reserved for the 
climax to the inter- 
esting and delight- 
ful features of the 
; commencement ex- 
ercises. These May and June scenes-to-be 
are now concerning some as to oratorical 
phases of the exercises. The THeropore 
Presser Co. is not able to help on those 
problems, but there is help to be secured 
from this source by those who now must 
settle upon the musical features of the 
program. We will gladly suggest and send 
for examination, commencement or bac- 
calaureate choruses, vocal solos or duets, 
piano solos or duets, piano ensemble num- 
bers, orchestra numbers, etc., to meet any 
described needs. There is no need for fur- 
ther delay upon the part of any one who 
has been putting off seeking materials of 
this kind. Just write to ‘“Presser’s” to- 
day telling your musical problems as you 
would to an old friend professionally 
fitted to understand and advise. 


Moruer’s Day SuGGESTIONS 


The celebration of Mother’s Day on 
the second Sunday in May has created 
a larger demand each year for suitable 
musical numbers. The idea of setting 
aside one day of the year on which to 
honor Mother has struck a most respon- 
sive chord in the hearts and minds of 
people and everywhere throughout our 
land on this day, sermons are preached 
and songs are sung to the glory and 
honor of Motherhood. 

While appropriate musical numbers for 
this day are not so numerous as some of 
the other special days of the year, there 
are a number of very fine selections 
wnich are suitable for use in church 
services on this day. The Teoporr 
Fresser Co, will be glad to send on ap- 
proval musical numbers for Mother’s Day 
—just write us a postcard telling us 
what you want and our prompt, courte- 


¢l Publishers Monthly 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


Welcome, Ghrice Welcome 


ous and intelligent service will do the 
rest. The following list gives excellent 
suggestions: 


VOCAL SOLOS 
Title and Composer 
Mother’s TLullaby— 


Frank Wrigley .$0.40 
A Mother’s Good-Bye— 
Mrs. R. R. Forman. .40 


Cat No. 


25375 


Price 


25177 


25176 Candle Light—OC. W. Cadman... .50 
25096 And I Have You—D. W. Rue... .35 
19632 Little Mother—Protheroe....... 50 
18580 Little Mother O’Mine—Ward... .50 
17956 Mother — Widener............- -40 
19695 Mother Calling—Hall........... -50 
6884 Mother O’Mine—Remick........ 35 
24043 My Mother’s Song—Openshaw... .60 
19404 Never Forget Your Dear Mother 
and Her Prayer—Jones...... -50 
18696 Old Fashioned Dear—HFllis......  .50 


24020 Old Fashioned Mother of Mine— 


EK OUNTE a (Bi IKOVE alec schon ets .60 
19420 Song of the Child, The—Mana- 
VATLTS BENG RTS OBS ORC hc -50 
QUARTETTE OR CHORUS 
MIXED VOICES 
20010 Rock Me to Sleep— 


Frank J. Smith. 10 
20456 Memories 


—Gertrude Martin Rohrer... 10 


To the great new family of 
Erube readers who during the 
past few months have honored 
our threshold. 

Tue Erupe is your maga- 
zine. It is made for you by 


experienced musicians, editors 
and educators who are sincerely 


concerned in having you secure 
what you want and need. 

We welcome your sugges- 
tions and your co-operation 
just as we rejoice in your con- 
tagious enthusiasm in telling 
your musical friends  every- 
where of the wonderful value 
in Tue Erupr at only two 
dollars a year. 


Trio REPERTOIRE 
For Vionin, ’CELLo anpD Prano 


The great success of our collection of 
pieces for instrumental trio, entitled 
“The Trio Club,” has induced us to pre- 
pare another volume. The selections in 
this are of a slightly more difficult grade 
but equally tuneful and varied. More 
compositions by classical composers—that 
is, composers of the “classic period,” will 
be found, and thus there will be a nice 
balance between the modern and _ the 
classic giving a little more advanced 
repertoire than obtained in the earlier 
collection. 

The popularity of the instrumental 
trio (violin, ’cello and piano) as a home 
group, in radio programs and in general 
concert use is increasing continually. 
Thus we are certain that such a carefully 
assembled album will meet an important 
need. 

While this book is being prepared for 
publication we will accept orders for 
single copies at the special advance of 
publication cash price, 90 cents, postpaid. 


WORLD WIDE SATISFACTION | 


We want youto become acquainted with the convenience, economy and 
pleasure that thousands in all parts of the world have found in securing 
the music, books and musical supplies through the perfected mail order 
system built up during the past fifty years by the Tropore Presser 


Company. 


The largest catalogs, the most efficient and rapid methods, the most 
accurate service have. made loyal patrons for us everywhere. 


Unless your local dealer carries a stock of music and books of all 
publishers adequate to your requirements we will greatly appreciate it if 
you will sit down today and write us your needs and let us send you 
elaborate catalogs and information about the service we render from 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., to active music workers every- 
where. 


Better still send us a trial order at once and you may join the ranks 
of those “who have been dealing with ‘Presser’s’ for years” with complete 


satisfaction. 
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Our Cover For Tuis | 

This cover shouts } 
“Vision!” It stimu- 
lates the imagina- 
tion to such a de- 
gree that every 
music supervisor 
ought to suggest to 
those who guide the 
development of 
children in English 
and literary com- 
position to ask their 
scholars to write an essay upon 
it visualize a prophecy or a poss 
Perhaps some day the young 
will sweep his baton over a {| 
orchestra of professional a 
perhaps some day the little pl 
be in such an orchestra. That yi 
our cover for this issue a picture 
ing prophecy. 

Another conception takes w 
music supervisor or the priva 
teacher, who, with a rhythm | 
introduced the children to 
of ensemble efforts. Here we 
the ultimate goal of such a 1 
Need it be a definite selection? 
fine start for those who may 
music profession in later life, 
not equally fine for others 
from such a simple start, may 
an ability to open their souls 
thrills, pleasures and_beneficia 
ences of intelligent appreciatio 
tonal masterpieces presented 
symphonic organizations as the 
visioned ? 


Tue Lirtre Scartet Fi 
AN Oprretra ww Turee 


Book and Lyrics by Monica 
Music by Brycrson Tre 


Good operettas are always 
and entertaining. They are a pl 
perform and a delight to hear. 
son Treharne, a composer and | 
of high repute, has produced in 
an exceptionally original creat 
story is all that one could ask- 
matic, poetic and intensely 
for the music, we do not see 
appropriate themes could have 
ceived. Music which lingers in- 
after you have heard it—and ¥ 
that the tunes from The 
Flower will do this—is beyond 
genuine music and not just 
on paper. 

Do not delay in sending 
vance order for this unusual a 
ing operetta. The special 
vance of publication, at 
copies may be ordered now, is 


iE 


=. 


Famous BAttetT Movi 
For THe PrANoFoRTE 


This volume, which has bee! 
with particular care, will be re: 
a great while. It contains ¢ 
ballet musie for pianists, 
varied both in character and 

Outstanding ballet pieces 
Delibes, Gluck and other great 
are, of course, included. he 
a large number of lesser kno 
ly delightful, compositions by m 
contemporary writers. ; 

For use in dancing, or mer 
album for the pianist, this ve 
excelled. It is still possible 
single copies at the pre-publ 
price of 35 cents a copy, pos 


fa 


THEODORE PRESSER 


HEN Theodore Presser 
Iwas born in Pittsburgh, 
1848 of French and 
an parentage his father, 
len Presser (a devout 
ber of the Christian Breth- 
Thurch), always said a 
19 prayer at the break- 


ble— 


‘Lord give us this day 
essing of honest work.”’ 


re Presser was given to 
t this expression contin- 
throughout his life. 


. 
| 
RAL Art REPERTOIRE 
| Mrxep VoIcEs 


WARD E.iswortn HirsHer 


h of music development in 
has been so rapid that pub- 
; be ever alert to meet the 

material. Supervisors and 
‘the choral activities in high 

e the absolute necessity of 
music to their classes 
find, when scanning stan- 
to make selections, that 
ses are impractical for 
voices. 

Mr. Hipsher has chosen 
ster melodies from sym- 
mental works and, with- 
y more than necessary 
harmonies, has arranged 
“within the vocal com- 
ent voices, of students 


afford supervisors and 
an opportunity to obtain 
unusual work for their 
king a special advance 
hh price offer to supply 
x 50 cents, postpaid; 
red as soon as the book 


y OF NANYNKA 
PIANOFORTE 
~ Moxress 


Mr. Mokrejs, one of 
_ the most experienced of 
American composers and 
educators, has added 
considerably to the lit- 
erature of the piano by 
oducing this volume. 
t contains easy pieces 
a most pleasing sort, 
sed together by an 
aining story of a 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 
is points in the book, 
fundamentals which 
student must learn 


‘ive teacher will seize 
avidity. In order to 
Nanynka to the at- 
we are making a spe- 
ce of publication of 
copy, postpaid. This 
Pa dy. 


How To Pray THe Harp 


By Mervivre Crark 

It will not be many days now before 
all who wisely took advantage af this 
special advance of publication otfér will 
be expressing their delight with this book 
and its helpfullness to them or their pu- 
pils. Months of patient attention to all 
details of the making of this new edition 
soon will have a culmination in the de- 
livery of the first printed copies since 
the last limited edition put out by the 
author was exhausted. This book in the 
first edition won sincere praise from 
harpists and harp teachers everywhere, 
and when you realize that hundreds of 
dollars worth of editorial time was spent 
in bringing about a perfected and en- 
tirely new type setting job for this new 
edition, it is possible to appreciate that 
anyone interested in the harp will have 
made a great mistake if a copy is not 
ordered before the advance of publica- 
tion cash price of $1.25, postpaid (for a 
single copy only), shall be withdrawn. 


SPRIGHTLY RHYTHMS 


For Piano Soto 

Teachers may come and go; generation 
after generation of students may pass; 
teaching procedures may be altered—yet 
always there is the call, “Provide music 
which, along with educational values, pos- 
sesses qualities arousing pupil interest.” 

Sprightly Rhythms is to be a collec- 
tion of easy piano pieces (chiefly grade 
3, with some grade 2) that answers this 
perennial call. When a pupil can feel in 
pieces rhythms of the character required 
by dainty and vivacious toe dancers, or 
those “time swings” which mark all ele- 
mental dances from the barn dance to 
the jig or clog dances, those pieces will 
sustain interest and insure progress on 
to the periods when technic and music 
appreciation for more substantial com- 
positions have been developed. We feel 
sure quite a few dancing schools also will 
find this collection of interest, particu- 
larly now when a single copy may be 
ordered in advance of publication at the 
low cash price of 35 cents, postpaid. 


pieces in each issue. 


Ervupr music. 


feature. 


Unison ScHoot SONGS 


Even great singers have proclaimed 
aloud their sincere and enthusiastic ap- 
preciation for good accompaniments and 
good accompanists. This book is going 
to give singers not so great, but at least 
capable of being guided in effective vocal 
expression, an opportunity to be lifted to 
their best efforts by the scintillating, yet 
finely supporting, accompaniments pro- 
vided for- the attractive and melodious 
unison choruses. Already many super- 
visors are eager to have a collection of 
this type in hand for the first public 
group singing attempts of the grade 
school children under their musical di- 
rection. 

A single copy only will be sold at the 
special advance of publication cash price 
of 20 cents, postpaid. 


THOMPSON 


Beginning with the May issue of Tur Erupr Mvstc Magazin, we shall 
publish each month a section devoted to the study analysis of the piano 
We have the pleasure to announce that Mr. John 
‘Thompson, who has conducted teachers’ training classes with huge success 
in all parts of America, has assumed charge of this significant work which 
will be of very great value to both teachers and students in the selection 
and understanding of desirable teaching material. 

The music section of Tue Exrvpr, beginning with the January 1932 issue, 
has been in the hands of an entirely new editorship. 
in line with the most modern teaching needs selected by a staff of highly 
trained experts headed by William M. Felton, “up to the minute” in their 
grasp of the teachers’ problems and working in co-operation with Erupr 
experts in the employ of the publication for many years. 
number of letters has been received lauding the improvement in Tue 


Mr. John Thompson has for years been at the head of the piano section 
of the Horner-Kansas City Conservatory, Trained in Philadelphia and 
other eastern cities by many masters, notably that great pedagogical genius, 
the late Maurits Leefson, he developed distinctive teaching gifts which, 
combined with his experience as a virtuoso, have given him an unusual 
position in American musical education. Mr. 
matter how explicit his notes may be, they are merely supplemental to the 
personal supervision of the teachers “in the flesh.” Watch for this notable 
It will constitute the most important service review or normal 
study course ever presented. It will now be obtainable in each Erunr 
issue without one penny of extra cost. - 


An Important Announcement 


THE STANDARD MUSIC EXTENSION STUDY 
COURSE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


By 
JOHN 


Another New 
Etude Music Magazine 
Feature 


New and better music 


Already a vast 


Thompson realizes that no 


DEVOTIONAL SOLOS FOR 
CHURCH AND Home 


However fond a singer may be of the 
songs in his or her repertory, there comes 
a time when interest palls and a search 
for new material is necessitated. This 
carefully chosen collection will be a real 
“find” for singers in such a predicament. 
Tt contains songs of a number of types 
to suit a number of tastes. None of the 
songs is overly difficult; all are extremely 
melodious and devotional. 

It will be wise to take advantage of the 
special introductory offer on this volume, 
by the terms of which single copies can 
be ordered at the special rate of 40 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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OrGAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND 


REGISTRATION 
By Crarres N. Boyp 


The average book on 
organ registration is 
sometimes a little in- 
definite and not very 
practical. This splendid 
treatise on the subject 
by Charles N. Boyd, one 
of the outstanding musi- 
cians of the East, should 
prove of great interest 
to organists. Near the 
beginning of the work there is a fine list 
of organ stops, with a brief discussion of 
the nature and purpose of each. Of 
course, the stops are grouped in the cor- 
rect classes. , 

One of the best features of the work 
are the many pieces which illustrate the 
various points brought out in the text. 
These are all compositions of genuine 
musical worth, which will be of use to 
the organist on many occasions. Mr. 
Boyd has shown by means of these com- 
positions the best method of handling 
the registration effects on the organ. 

The special in advance of publication 
cash price for the complete work of two 
volumes is $2.00, postpaid. Not supplied 
separately. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 


For vir Pranororte 


Our series of “Albums of Study Pieces 
for Special Purposes” will be given a 
valuable addition with the publication of 
the seventh book in the series to be known 
as Album of Ornaments. The plan fol- 
lowed in these books of presenting spe- 
cial technical phases through the medium 
of attractive study pieces is most suc- 
cessful and in this new album the same 
procedure will prevail. Pupils like to 
play “pieces” and teachers have found 
that certain pieces may be used as “sugar 
coated pills” in imparting knowledge 
concerning special technical points. The 
contents of the Album of Ornaments has 
been selected with great care to give 
practical knowledge and playing ability 
in all the various ornamentations—the 
mordent, the turn, the trill, the appoggia- 
tura, etc. We feel sure this new album 
will easily hold its own in this already 
excellent series of “Study Pieces for 
Special Purposes.” 

The opportunity is now given to ad- 
vance subscribers to secure a single copy 
of the Album of Ornaments at the spe- 
cial pre-publication cash price, 30 cents, 
postpaid. 


Eicut Heattuy, Happy Tunes 


For rue KrinperGarteN Crass AND THE 


Very First Grape In PIAno 


By Francesco B. DeLronr 


There is real spon- 
taneity and humor in 
these easy pieces. Every 
normal youngster’ will 
have a good time mak- 
ing their acquaintance. 
The tunes are by Fran- 
cesco B. DeLeone, one of 
our most tuneful and 
versatile composers. His 
collaborator is the well-known poet and 
writer Edmund Vance Cooke. 

For Kindergarten work, or for begin- 
ners in piano, we know of no better ma- 
terial. 


Here are the titles of 
the little pieces: “Hello 
Mr. Toothbrush,” “The 
Very Good Cow,” “Good 
Things Growing,” “The 
Wind Comes in the Win- 
dow,” “Helpful Hands,” 
“Breathing,” “Outdoors” 
and “Fun to be Clean.” 

The special in advance 
of publication cash price for a single copy 
is 25 cents, postpaid. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Through the conscientious efforts of 
our Publishing Department we are en- 
abled this month to place on the market 
two important works, announcements of 
which have been appearing in _ this 
“Monthly Letter” the past few months. 
As is customary, copies will be delivered 
to advance subscribers immediately and 
thereupon the special pre-publication 
price is withdrawn. Copies of these two 
works now may be obtained for examina- 
tion upon our usual, liberal terms:. 
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Easiest Orchestra Collection, contain- 
ing fifteen tuneful compositions especial- 
ly arranged for beginning orchestras, 
enjoyed an unusual advance sale in the 
few short months it was offered. There 
is unquestionably an immense demand for 
easy orchestra music and we know that 
orchestra leaders in our schools will wel- 
come this excellent new volume. Books 
are available for all instruments of the 
modern orchestra. Violin and Piano 
copies may be had for examination. —Price 
—Parts, 35 cents, Piano Accompaniment, 
65 cents. 


First Lessons in Dictation by Russell 
Snively Gilbert is published in two books, 
a Teacher’s Book containing complete 
directions for presenting the work and 
the exercises written out, and a Students’ 
Book with ruled pages for writing the 
dictation lessons. Both private teachers 
and class teachers will be interested in 
this new work. Price, Teacher’s Book, 
60 cents, Students’ Book, 50 cents. 


in our family. 


with a bone. 


practical 


in any 


MRS, FANNY REED HAMMOND 


One Copy Not Enough! 


“One copy of The Etude is not enough 
When The Etude comes 
Professor Hammond claims his and I claim 
mine, and we run off with them like dogs 
In pou a college as Mt. Holyoke 
The Etude is an 


inspiration and a 
the classes that would be impossible to replace 
constantly improving.” 


This gratifying letter comes from Mrs. William C. 
Hammond, a successful teacher and composer, wife of 
the famous Professor of Music of Mt. Holyoke College. 


Premium Workers, ATTENTION! 


Here are a few gifts, taken at random 
from our Premium  atalog, which any- 
one can secure without a cent of cash 
outlay. Simply show your copy of Tue 
Ervupr to a musical friend and he will 
be glad to give you a year’s subscription. 
For each yearly subscription you are 
credited one point toward any gift se- 
lected. All premiums are made by repu- 
table manufacturers, fully guaranteed 
and are well worth the little effort neces- 
sary to secure them. 


Pewter Flower Pot—made of solid 
pewter with removable terra-cotta lining, 
3%" high. A decidedly novel and at- 
tractive pot for small plants. One sub- 
scription. 

Smokers Set—consisting of solid brass 
tray; glass cigarette holder and ash re- 
ceiver, brass trimming; brass match box 
holder, finely finished. Four pieces for 
only one subscription. 


Electric Toaster—finished in _ bright 
nickel with all attachments. A satisfac- 
tory and dependable toaster. Only two 


subscriptions. 

Hip Wallet—attractively cased, finished 
in brown cowhide leather. Sturdily built 
for hard service. Handy for carrying 
bills and checks. Has a pocket for identi- 
fication cards and visiting cards. Only 
two subscriptions. 

Eversharp De Luxe Scissors Set—At- 
tractively boxed, made of an’ excellent 
quality steel, rose enamel handles, bright 
blades. Only one subscription. 

Send post card for list of other fine 
premiums. 


DR. WILLIAM C. HAMMOND 


help in 


other way. I find The Etude 


Save $1.00 on A Two-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ETuDE 


Music MaGazing 


Until May 15th, 1932, you can save 
one dollar ($1.00) on a two year sub- 
seription to Tre Erupe Music MaGazine. 
Add one dollar to the yearly subscrip- 
tion price of two dollars ($2.00) and you 
will receive 24 sparkling, fascinating 
copies of Tum Krupe for only 12%c each. 
Tell your musical friends of our offer. 
You will be doing them a real kindness 
because there is no better musical in- 
vestment to be made. Add 25¢ per year 
to Canadian subscriptions, $1.00 per year 
to foreign subscriptions. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Always give both old and new ad- 
dresses when giving us a change in mail- 
ing address and your advice will be care- 
fully attended to in this office. At least 
four weeks’ notice should be given where 
changes of address or corrections are 
necessary. Wrappers must be addressed 
very much in advance of the publication 
date to insure copies reaching subscribers 
about the first of each month. 


BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 


Before paying cash for magazine sub- 
scriptions to strangers, assure yourself 
of the responsibility of the canvasser. 
Those representing Tur Erupe Music 
Macazrnt invariably carry credentials 
and our direct representatives will give 
you a receipt of the Tueopore Presser | 
Company, Publishers of Tue Evrupe 
Music MaGazine. Sign no contracts and 
pay no cash until you have carefully read 
the receipt which the canyasser leaves 
with you. Canvassers are not authorized 
to change the printing or prices on maga- 
zine subscription contracts. Do not ac- 
cept ordinary stationery store receipts 
for money paid: Help us to protect you 
from cnet ne men and women. We 


cannot be responsible for the work of 
swindlers, 


A Treat for Violinists! 


Generous portions of the prin-ipal themes in 
57 outstanding compositions for violin and 
piano are given in the booklet 

VIOLIN SOLOS—For All Grades 
A copy is yours for the asking! Send today! 


Theodore Presser Co., _Phila., Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


EXOGENOUS GROW 
Ring upon ring, trees grow to raise { 
This 4 
growth is paralleled in the successful 
The unworthy “seedlings” di 
worthy compositions thrive and edition 


of their branches for all to see. 
position. 


tion records their growth to wider 
acceptance by active music workers whi 
best. Some of the music publications ) 
added a 
ordered during the last month are:— 


“ting” in their growth by ney 


OCTAVO—MIXED, SECI 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 35094 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—WNevi 
24405 Tommy’s New Drum 20523 The Angelus—Lieurance . 
(March)—Preston 1% $0.30 278 Sweet and Low—Barnby , 
24819 An Evening Story (A 289 arb Be he from “Il 
Tone Study)—Ketterer 2 42D = her, oo a 
4187 The Gondolier’s Serenade 10646 All Prt the Night 
CB arearaite) Une! ee 25 re Song) — Arr. by 
6773 Le Carillon p 19— eet 2 Se 
RANGUEE® Baie nee 3 .40 eas Hie ss payee Y ten 
23133 In the Starlight—Kohl- a. 1555 one eloved (IMedley)— 
MUON festa Sete ee as h, 35 e oe Se 
22991 Hollyhocks—Rolfe ..... 4 Bo sie Toreador Song. "eon! 9 _ 
30461 Chimes of St. Cecilia— : es 
Worthinoton 50 —Bizet-Felton ..«.... 
3663 HG 7m Op 34° No. i a 35071 Autumn—Gretchaninof 
b , _ ? i a4 
—Mosekowski,........ .g9 35209 In May Time—Sgeaks a 
PIANO COLLECTIONS iNeed 
Children’s Songs and Games (Vocal or & : eae pm 
Instrumental) —Greenwald ........+. -75 . eS ee 
Spaulding Album for the Pianoforte— a 10478 AN Sot bee 
Spain yaar tab pele sie aeons ce1= (ete ( 9 ili Pe 
Just We Two (Piano Duet Album)— 10286 WT ot ane 
Spaulding seen ee eee tee ee dae -75 10155 Come, Let Us All R 
March Album for Four Hands ....... -90 Warhurst ......... 
10128 The I is M 
SHENT MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS Ae Lord ee 
30013 I Love Life (Low)—Mana-Zucca .60 ji 
23717 Pickaninny Sandman—Talbert ..  .40 OCTAVO—TREBLPE, SECULA 
23372 Love’s Perfect Song—Hamblen. 50 PART 
30468 Haunt of the Witches (Low) — x 15504 Lovely Springtime 
TOOGOOE — sc) ee Festa es eee 50 Forman. .s2:222e 
30458 Sunrise and Sunset (High)— _— 15512 Lilaes—Cadman- Forman. 
SPTO88). 6 e ee eis ete eee + -50 20297 May Time—Stults ...... 3 
30464 A Dreaming Rose (Low)—dHarris .50 20747 Look to Your Banners— 
heer-Felton .. J... 
SHEBHT MUSIC—VOCAL DUET 20809 The Cireus—Baines ... . 
80457 Will You Go? (Alto & ses bi tye Cone the Blue Tell 
Sac With Organ ce. — Brackett 7... eee 4 
on i if é 3 is ; te Aasorbete .60 35006 O-He Carita (@ondoliers 
—DeKoven ....sec08 8 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 3 
Seales. and Various ues for the FR OCTAVE a SECULaa 
i 2 mTLUUUG eee eevee ade = 
Voice Opa t (Low) eid i pues ame Geese Cathedral—Ma p 
N 0350 The Gipsies—Brahms ... 
ONG an Be et 2.09 10375 La Serenata—Tosti-Warh 
Organ Repertoire—Orem .....+++20e8+ 3 10688 My Heart at Thy Sweet " 
‘ Saint-Saens-Shelley .. 
OCTAVO—MIXED, SACRED 15606 Pueblo Spring Song 
Te Deum in E Flat (We Praise Licurdncé) caine 
By “rhe, O God) Stults ..... ...- 15 20444 Hark, Hark! 
95 Pairest Lord Jesus — Batiste- bert-Blisa.. eee o 
BOCK ELE oe ies weet hire cas .06 159 Dance of the Pine Tree 
10388 More Love to Thee, O Christ !— Forman sian : 
Mallard. re. oes ce als tein atin 10 5 
10147 Thy Word is a Lantern—inder 15 OCTAVO—TREBLE, SECULAI 
10623 Five Sentences—Neidlinger -08 PART 
10879 O Praise the Lord—'schaikow sky -10 20613 Sunshine in Rainbow 
10765 O Master, Let Me Walk With Hamblen ......cceen : 
Thee—Wolcott ......./.0.00. 12 4 
10742 Bread of the World—Pease .. 10 OCTAVO—MEN'S, SACRE 
10681 Ten Thousand Times Ten Thou- 15540 Incline Thine Ear to Me 
sand—Shetley ces vate tee 15 mel-Nevtn 2 eee ; 
20168 Come, Let Our Hearts and Voices 20213 If With All Your Hea + 
Join——=Pike: A aia ease slp dclasohn’ oasis oe A 
15779 Come Unto Me—Rockwell ..... cal) 
15630 A Vesper Prayer—Jones ‘'..... .10 OCTAVO—MEN’S, SE 
20630 Hven Me—MRoberts ............ -10 90355 Free as the Wind That B 
20543 O God, Our Help in Ages Past— Wilson >... 6a ae E 
Marks Ronee tees +. 12 920354 Grandfather’s Clock—_Wils ‘ 
20502 Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect 35010 The Redman’s Death C! 
FORCE eee sr pceneeaes es Bliss a 
20501 Praise Be Thine—Matthews ol 
20312 God is Love -Husmer ......... 112 OPERA BURLESQUI 
20266 Hear My Cry, O God—Stults ..  .12 Cleopatra (Men’s Voices) —B 
20881 The Angels’ Song (‘Prize Song” a 
from Pie Meistersinger”’)— an MUSICAL DICTION 
Wagner-Hamna ......... ae tatie nate 15 S- 
20897 Praise the Lord, O My Soui— Complete oa 
Soarmolt oviaas 0s 2a one sae 12 : 
21025 Thy poate Arms—Arr. by 1s ORCHESTRA 
WLS RO ie Manele CMe RAT OMS bac eect : vrie Ct : <a 
35098 Be Glad, O Ye Righteous—Wooa- a Lyric Concert Colles aa 
ADORE | Fain o cl eis se alae) CaN erty line 5 ta 
10471 An Evening Hymn—Pease ..... 15 Victory March Folio ......5 
*. 
OCTAVO—NEGRO SPIRITUAL hitfeniaeee Pee 
35045 O Hear the Lambs A-Crying (Sop. Phe “veriirst’ Band Book . a 
Solo and Sia-Part Chorus)— The New Colohial Mareh—Mall 
Dett? 2. cee eee 15 NO. 34004) ses sss eesee 


CLARINET 


Imperial Method for the 
Staats 


ANTHEM COLLECTION 
Anthem Glory 


No. 84A, Gold Dipped ....0.. 30c. 
No, 84B, Gold Filled .....+.-+ 50c. 


(No. 84B has safety catch) 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


The design is a miniature 
and gold with white enamel ke 
an award for piano students. 


UDE 


SAN MUSIC and musicians had 
in Paris when, on fanuary 13, a 
as given at the Foundation S. 
Wild, by the Association Francaise 
et d’Exchanges Artistiques. 
represented were Carr, Hop- 
Hagen, Raynor Taylor, Pelis- 
dwitz and Fairchild. Columbia is 
3 melting-pot, if names mean 
lf 


D 


ns 
ORAL UNION of Glasgow, 
fiered a “varied, unusual and 
J’ program for its first event of 
j, in December. With Wilferd 
iaducting, it gave with conspic- 
bss renditions of Mendelssohn's 


\ 


WIpurgis Night,” Bruckner’s “Te 
ad Beethoven’s “Choral Sym- 
| a D: 

MER WILSON, the widely 


in. composer and teacher of 
1 on January 27th in New 
of Chariton, Iowa, he was 
Chicago Musical College 
From 1912 to 1915 he was 
Atlanta Philharmonic Or- 
I appeared as guest 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
$ris. He wrote the musical scores 
fMoving pictures, as well as sev- 
onic works and many pieces in 
tr forms. His overture, “New 
eceived the unanimous vote of 
in a competition against eighty 
ks submitted in a contest for a 
ive hundred dollars for the best 
Merican overture. 


also 


tn ath 
WY GAUL has been commissioned 
the musical score for the pageant, 
it,” to be seen at the Century of 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1933. 
jat will present the life of Christ; 
Decial auditorium, to be built for 
on, will seat thirty thousand peo- 


——— 


—¢—<—_—_____——- 

)RSE IN FOLKLORE is to be 
ithe Conservatoire of the Academy 
\rts of Madrid. Oscar Espla will 
head of the work. 


| 
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WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


Worbtp oF Music 


(Continued from page 229) 


HONEGGER’S “SYMPHONY” had its 
first performance in Belgium at one of the 
Nouveaux Concerts of Antwerp in Decem- 
ber; with the impression that “It is difficult 
to understand how Honegger, who can make 
such pretty discoveries in tone-color and 
write such ravishing melodies, can also 
spoil it all by putting in his ironical inter- 
jections and untimely bursts of laughter.” 

«@ ——___—_____—_- 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND _ FOR- 
TIETH anniversary of Mozart’s death, 


which fell on December 5th, was celebrated 
at Vienna by a gala performance of: “The 
Marriage of Figaro” with Clemens Krauss 
conducting. The same day a memorial tab- 
let was unveiled at the Cathedral of St. 
Stephen, with the Schubertbund singing 
parts of the “Requiem” and the “Homage” 
chorus from “The Magic Flute.” On the 
previous evening Bruno Walter had con- 
ducted a “perfect performance” of the “Ju- 
piter” Symphony and of the “Requiem.” 
(ee ee 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT, known through- 
out the musical world as a composer of 
organ music, and the first eminent German 
organist in many years to make a tour of 
America, had a most successful début 
when, on January 6th, he played the dedi- 
catory recital on the large concert organ 
of the ballroom of the palatial new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel of New York City. 
+¢—________———__ 
MICROPHONE ARTISTS of the United 
States are reported to have received aggre- 
gate salaries of thirty-one million dollars, 
during the last year, for their efforts to 
entertain and educate the public. 
¢ D 
CHAMBER MUSIC, the most refined 
type of the tone art, makes its way none 
too fast or surely in America. Paris, in the 
last season, had no less than one hundred 
and twenty-five chamber concerts. 


oo 


EF Ain Woe _ Aes 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, after sixty 
years as a church organist, the last thirty- 
three of which he officiated at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity of New York City, 
died on January eighteenth. Born at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, April 6, 1860, at the age of 
eleven he became organist of the Methodist 


Church of Swampscott, after which he 
rapidly rose. 
ee 
THE “DEBORA E JAELE” of Ilde- 


brando Pizzetti, which was first heard about 
three years ago at the La Scala of Milan, 
had, in January last, its first performance 
in Rome. 

ay 


THE MUSIC APPRECIATION HOUR, 
conducted over the radio by Walter Dam- 
rosch, is now heard regularly by six and a 
half million pupils in the public schools of 
the entire forty-eight states; while there 
are two million students registered for class 
credits, making without doubt the largest 
class in all history ever instructed by a 
single teacher. 


————————— Fs 


RABAT, MOROCCO, has its “Friends 
of Music” organization which recently pre- 
sented the Society of Ancient Instruments 
of Paris, in a recital. Among other com- 
positions of earlier centuries were a Rondo 
for quinton, by Sacchini; a Bourree in A 
by Bach and Le Ruisseau (The Brook) by 
Ayrton, for clavecin; and a _ quintette, 
Amusements in the Country, by Clement. 

< D> 

THE MUSIC OF JOHANN STRAUSS 
became, on January first, open to anybody’s 
use; as the Austrian government did not 
extend the period of its copyright law from 
thirty to fifty years, as was done by other 
nations at the last international copyright 
conference at Rome. 


—S 7 As At ~~ > At 


Y ae. 
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THE TRIEBSCHEN COUNTRY HOUSE, 
near Lucerne, in which Richard Wagner 
worked, from 1866 to 1872, on his “Sieg- 
fried,” has been purchased by the city of 
Lucerne and will be preserved as a histor- 
ical landmark. 


nC D 


COMPETITIONS 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY (founded 
1741) of England offers two prizes of Ten 
Pounds and Five Pounds each for the best 


two madrigals submitted before July Ist, 
1932. Composers will select their own 
words; alto and tenor parts must be on 


their respective clefs; madrigals may be in 
four to six parts; the signature must ap- 
pear at least at the head of each page; only 
one composition may be submitted by a 
composer. More complete details may be 
had from the Secretary of the Madrigal So- 
ciety, Kilimani, Chipstead, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 

¢ 


D 


THE EURYDICE CHORUS of Phila- 
delphia offers a prize of one hundred and 
fifty dollars for a composition in three or 
more parts, for women’s voices, by an 
American composer. All manuscripts must 
be received before October 1, 1932; and 
further particulars may be had from Miss 


Susanna Dercum, The Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

<¢ D 


A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


@ D 


SCORES OF PRIZES, ranging from ten 
thousand to fifty dollars, are offered by the 
management of the Moose Music Festival 
and Exposition to be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, from August 21st to 27th. For par- 
ticulars address Joseph A. Jenkins, Hollen- 
den Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOS S 


a Chicago 


New York 


New York 


New York 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
int and Successor to Emil Liebling 


Tel. Webster 7387 


YON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 
Pianist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


x of Organ and Theory, 


e Dame 


le glade (Summers) 


RANCIS L. YORK 


Piano, Organ, Theory 
troit Institute of Musical Art 
NAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


os Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 


and Composition 
BELLA VISTA WAY 
ANGELES, CALIF, 


‘AR S. SAMOILOFF 


e teacher of famous singers 
accepted 


NESS 
‘Teil. Washington 8294 
’ = ae ; 


{ELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 


ee. D. 
eae sconein Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
sory American Conservatory. 


Private lessons in Organ 
Hotel Del Prado, Chicago, Ill. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W .73rd Street, New York 


Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Normal—Natural Voice Development 
STUDIOS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Teacher-Training in Piano Class Instruction 
706 STEINWAY BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous .pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 2084 


L 


Voice—Piano 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 


LSFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
| 


GEORGE S. MADDEN | 
"’Scientific-and-Mental-Way-of-Singing 
By-A-Singer-Who-Can-Teach” 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 B'dway, N. ¥. C. 
Tel. Penn-6-2634 Literature on request 


706 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 


Representative TOBIAS MATTIHAY 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


LAURA STEINS RHODE 


Accompanist—Coach—Interpretation 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 


Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


Recitals—Studio or Home 
607 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. ¥. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
10 years in New York and concert field 
10 years’ successful teaching in the Southland 
1808 WEST GRACE STREET 


San Francisco 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: Juneto Sept. Apply Now. 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


MARIA WILDERMANN 


(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 


| Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Cornet, Harmony, etc, 
ST. GEORGE, S. 1. (N. ¥ City) Near Beaches 


BIOSIS OES ISO FF OSG SOF OES NY a NEV NE 


Y 


ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of ‘Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams” 
“Class Procedure for 40 Lessons’ “New Approach 
to Sight Reading” HOME STUDY COURSE 


136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


(Author of ‘Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing’) 
Coaching and training for concert performance 
Beginners accepted by Assistant 


3948 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO; CALIF. 


/ 
é 
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Franz Josef Haydn 
1732-1809 f 


By FRANCES TAYLOR RATHER 


In commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
of Haydn’s birth. 


F RANZ JOSEF HAYDN is a name 
R eflecting joy and wondrous art. 

A ustria, in her son, could claim 

N oble genius in large part, 

Z eal for work and genial heart. 


J OSEF was of humble birth, 

O f parents kind, who hated strife. 

S hadows soon gave way to mirth 

E ven though, in early life, 

F ate brought a cruel, ill-tempered wife. 


H AYDN wrote in varied style, 

A nd for piano, voice and strings; 

Y et all he gave us is worth while, 

D iffusing, as each joy-note rings, 

N aught save content which Haydn brings. 


Good Foundations 
By EsTHER SHAW GIBSON 


You have all watched a new house being 
built, have you not? What is the first 
thing to be done? Dig, dig, dig. Hard, 
dirty work. Then lay in heavy stone or 
brick to make a solid foundation. Have 
you not heard of buildings which had to be 
torn down because the foundation had been 
so hastily or carelessly laid that the house 
was not safe? 

When our building inspector, our teacher, 
hears our work at the lesson period, may 
she find that our foundation for the week’s 
work was carefully and well laid: slow, 
thorough practice—even _ separate-hand 
work—until every curve and dot and finger- 
ing mark is perfectly observed. 

Then, after the foundation, how quickly 
the house seems to go up! We can have 
a kitchen for our work-scales and technic 
and a dining-room for our solid food— 
Bach or other studies; then we pass into 
our living room, hung with pictures of 
other of the great masters. Build your 
musical house well and your life will in- 
deed be happy. “Duty early performed 
brings music at midnight.” 


Pythagoras and the Scales 


By Mary Fincu Harvey 


Cast oF CHARACTERS 


Pythagoras 

Spirit of Today 

Major Scale 

Aeolian Scale 

Indian Scale 

Harmonic Minor Scale 


Prologue: While unfolding this brief lit- 
tle play 
We bring you the story of ‘scales. 
It goes back over many a day 
And furnishes interesting tales. 


Enter Pythagoras. 
are seated on stage.) 


(Other characters 


Spirit of Today: Who are you, stranger, 
and where do you come from? 

Pythagoras: My name is Pythagoras. 
I lived many years ago in the land of 
Greece. A philosopher was ,I, and inter- 
ested in music. By studying the experi- 
ments of others and making some of 
my own, I made contributions to the art. 
The most valuable was the fixing of the 
octave as the union of perfect fourth and 
fifth. 

Spirit of Today: That was indeed a 
great step forward, and we feel very 
grateful to you. Your discovery has led 
to many wonderful things. Would you 
like to hear some of the results? 

Pythagoras: Indeed I would. 

Spirit of Today: Good. Let us go over 
near the piano, one of our most important 
instruments. Will you sit here? (Plac- 
ing Pythagoras in good view of the keys.) 
Now these black and white blocks are 
keys. From any one to the very next is 
called a half-step, and the distance of two 
half-steps makes a whole-step. (J/lus- 
trates.) When you know these you have 
the key to our whole system of scales. 

Pythagoras: Scales! I thought they 
were the covering of fish. 

Spirit of Today (laughing): That is 
one kind. Musical scales are tone-ladders 
which the fingers of pupils must learn 
to climb. You had something like them, 
your modes. We use the word mode dif- 


ferently. We group the bright, cheerful- 
sounding scales into what we call the 
major mode. Let me_ introduce this 
scale. 


Major Scale: Here is my pattern, Pytha- 
goras. Start on any tone, ascend two whole- 
steps, one half-step, three whole-steps, one 
half-step. (Plays major scale slowly.) Do 
you not like me? Then coming down it is 
just backwards, you see. 

Pythagoras: Lovely! But very different 
from the music I knew. 

Aeolian Scale: Vm the oldest of many 
forms of the soft, weird, sad-sounding 


Melodic Minor Scale 

Hungarian Scale 

Chromatic Scale 

Whole Tone Scale 

Pentatonic Scale 

Reader for Prologue and Epilogue. : 


mode. I have many names, Pure, Natural, 
Normal, but my real one is Aeolian; I’m 
a descendant of your Aeolian mode. 
Pythagoras (Shaking hands): How 
glad I am to see you! I feel at home 
talking to you. How do you sound now? 


») 
SY 


Aeolian 


Aeolian Scale: I begin on the sixth 
tone of the major and contain exactly 
the same tones, only having the new 
keynote. (Plays.) Perhaps you know how 
I feel. I’m older and neglected as I don’t 
fit into the present scheme of harmony 
without alterations. But here is an in- 
teresting sister who is very much like 
me, the Indian Scale. 


a 


epieeaeg 


Tndian 


Indian Scale: JT am not of India, but 
of the North American Indians. In late 
years much interest has been taken in 
me. Composers have gone to the remain- 
ing Red Men to learn more of their music 
and find fresh working material. They 
found the Indian Scale like Acolian ex- 
cept that the second tone is entirely 
omitted. (Plays.) " 

Pythagoras: Mournful though interest- 
ing music! A small change in the scale 
made quite a difference. Who is next? 


Harmonie 


Harmonic Minor: 1, Harmonic Minor, 
made by raising the seventh tone of 
Acolian one half-step; this makes a wide 
gap at the top. (Plays.) This is done 
to make me fit into harmony. You didn’t 
have chords in your music, did you? 

Pythagoras: No, we couldn’t endure 
hearing tones combined. 

Melodic Minor (runs forward): Ha! 
Well, you should just hear some combi- 
nations now! I'm Melodic Minor, made 
because people have difficulty singing 
that wide gap in Harmonic. Raise the 

(Continued on next page) 


?? Asx ANOTE 


|. Who wrote the charming 

called Lullaby and Good Nig) 

Wiegenlied in German) ? 4 
2. Can you hum the tune of 
3. When was Brahms born? 
4. In what country? . 
5. How many symphonies dic 
6. What composer is this? 


7. What was his first name? 
8. Did Brahms write any op 
9. Did he ever visit America 
10. When did he die? 
(Answers on next pag 


Little Finger 
Grace L. HosME 


Little finger, little finger, 
What is wrong with you, 
Resting idly on your side? 
That’s no way to do! 


See the second, third and fe 
Firm and straight they s 

They would be an honor te 
Anybody’s hand. 


Are you tired? Are you i 
Lasy? Can it be— 

That a lazy little finger 
Could belong to me? 


Stand up! little finger, do, 
I must learn to play, 

And I never, never can 
Tf you act this way. 


PMusical Pantom 
(GamE FoR CLuB ENTERT. 
By Grapys M. Sei 


To play this game you wi 
pieces of paper, each containin 

Pin a number on each playet 
each a slip of paper and a penci 

Explain to the players that | 
take turns according to their nu 
walk across the room while 
motions or gestures of a music 
some musical instrument. ‘ 

The other players are to_ 
each performer’s number aud 
think the instrument is. : 

The player guessing the n 
ments correctly wins. 

This game sounds simple, 
surprising how easy it is to g 


NUDE 


tones of Aeolian 
and lower them de- 
Coming down, I’m ex- 


Oh, I love the minor 


Mior: I’m Gypsy Minor, the 
fthe lot and am ‘like Harmonic 
| the fourth tone is also raised 
e (Plays.) Lots of pupils 

They just wonder what 
music “sound that way.’ 
decorated with turns and 


Hungarian 
1 That was beautiful—sad 
too! Who is next? 
Scale: J am called Chro- 
Chrome means “color.” I 
| the colors in the musical box. 
by half-steps. Not one is 
Jays.) 1 can imitate the sigh- 
(Plays chromatic scale 


T like that very much. 
Scale: When I introduce 
to confess that I’m a 
people also. My name 


ole~ tone 
tone scale slowly.) Why, 
looked shocked! Don’t 
me? Listen again. You 
the second time. (Plays 


v that many music students 
hm, which is the regular 
accents—the swing of 
orchestra has become 
S a solution of this prob- 


@ our subject, making it 


i triangle, drum and 
. Real instruments may 
| Also piano accom- 


ents beaten out by 
instruments with oc- 
changes to suit com- 
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JU INIOR ETUDE (Continued) 


Pythagoras and the Scales 


(Continued) 


The 
but 


Pythagoras: Yes, you are right. 
second time was better than the first; 
you are a little hard to get used to. 

Whole Tone Scale: Listen to some of 
my chords, too. Don’t you like them? 
(Plays augmented fifth chords.) 


‘Avamented Chords 
Yes, I admit those chords 


e 
Pythagoras: 
are rather fascinating. 
ity all their own. 
Pentatonic Scale: I have a quality all 
my own, too. My name is Pentatonic 
Scale, which means “five-tone scale.” The 
first, second, third, fifth and sixth of 


They have a qual- 


the Major Scale. Listen. (Plays penta- 
tonic scale). A good deal of Scotch 
music is made on that scale, and it jis 


also the scale of Chinese music. 

Pythagoras: Indeed! Chinese music! 
That dates back as far as our music. 
In my day we Greeks were really very 
modernistic, you know. 


Sp eriacrred 
Penta fnic - 

Spirit of Today: Well, Pythagoras, I 
hope you have found our present day 
scales as interesting as yours and_ that 
you have enjoyed hearing them. 

Pythagoras: Indeed, yes. And how 
can I thank you for such a wonderful 
day? If I could have dreamed to what 
my experiments would lead! Many 
dreary hours, days, weeks, I worked alone 
experimenting in the science of sound, 
while my friends were feasting or amus- 
ing themselves. But I am so glad that I 
kept at it and that the beautiful music 
of the world today came to be created 
as a result of those old experiments. I 
hope you will all think of me some times 
when you are playing your various scales. 
(Exit Pythagoras.) 


Epilogue: And now that our play’s at 
an end 

We hope you have found these brief 
tales 


Contain many things that will help 
To make you remember the scales. 


Rhythm Orchestras 


(PrizE WINNER) 


(c) Material 
Good material available. 
II. Some general good methods 

(a) Memorizing of parts 

(b) Conducting by each child. 
IIT. Values 

(a) Rhythmic feeling firmly impressed. 

(b) Ensemble playing 

(c) Simple conducting 

(d) Increased interest in music. 

If every music student could have the 
joyous adventure of playing in a 
rhythm orchestra, I am sure there would 
be fewer musical failures as far as lack 
of rhythmic feeling is concerned. 

Eratne Sturck (Age 13), 
Minnesota. 
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Famous 5 Ri 


Don GIOVANNI 
Tue Macic FLute 
THe MarrIAGE OF FIGARO 


Mozarr wrote so many symphonies and 
string quartets, sonatas and concertos 
that one sometimes forgets that he was 
also one of the greatest opera composers. 
His operas are not given as often as 
some, but one frequently hears the music 
from them. (Mozart’s dates, as you prob- 
ably remember, are 1756-1791.) 

“Don Giovanni” (also called “Don 
Juan,” the Spanish form of the name), 
has its scene laid in Spain in the seven- 
teenth century. The scenes are placed 
in palaces and courts and the costuming 
is very lovely. (Pronounce the names Don 
Jo-vahn-ny and Don Huahn.) Don Gio- 
vant was a gay young nobleman, and the 
opera is founded on his escapades. 


JEAN DE RESZKE AS DON GIOVANNI 


One of the best-known and_ best-loved 
melodies in all music comes from this 
opera—the music of the scene in the ball- 
room of the palace where the minuet is 
danced. 

Ex.1 


(aaa a 


You can get this minuet on Victor Rec- 
ord 1199 or 20990, the first being re- 
corded on the harpsichord. You can also 
get it for piano solo or duet. Probably 
many of you have it in your own reper- 
toire. Columbia record 50178D also gives 
some music from this opera. 

“The Magic Flute,” also by Mozart, is 
interesting because fairy tales and magic 
are always intriguing and because the 


scene is laid in Egypt at the Temple of 
Isis about the time of Rameses the First. 
Tamino, an Egyptian Prince, possessed a 
flute that could magically control men, 
animals and even nature. Victor records 
4027, 3047 and 3048, and Columbia 67660D 
give music from “The Magic Flute.” You 
can also get a simple piano solo arrange- 
ment of the March of the Priests. 

“The Marriage of Figaro” is Mozart’s 
other well-known opera, although he 
wrote many others also. The scene of this 
is laid in Spain in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as is the scene of “Don Giovanni.” 
It is a very cheerful and merry opera. 

Figaro was made “major-domo” of the 
palace by the Count and Countess and 
falls in love with the Countess’s maid. 
But he has promised to» marry some one 
else on the same day; so many complica- 
tions arise, mostly of a humorous nature. 
The scenery and costuming of this opera 
are beautiful and similar in type to those 
of “Don Giovanni.” 

One very well known aria from this 
opera is Voi che sapete (What feeling is 
this?) : : 


Ex. 2 


You will notice these words are Italian, 
because Mozart wrote to Italian words 
which were very much the fashion for 
operas at his time, although he was Aus- 
trian. This is recorded on Victor No. 
7076. The overture was recorded on Vic- 
tor No. 35109, by the old method of re- 
cording. So it is doubtful if it can be 
obtained now unless you know some one 
who has it. There is not much arranged 
for piano from “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” The overture may be found in 
a simple duet arrangement in “Miniature 
Duets from Master Overtures,”’ arranged 
by Gest. 

If you can, get some of these Mozart 
records and piano numbers, or get one of 
your older friends to sine Voi che sapete, 
(sometimes called in English Silently 
Blending). You can have an interesting 
program and obtain a good idea of Mozart’s 
opera-music, 


Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETupDE: 

The name of our club is the B Sharp 
Juvenile Club. We have twenty members. 
We have planned to entertain our parents 
and show them what our club is like. At 
roll call we must name a piece and its com- 
poser. We have some instruments and 
hope to start an orchestra soon. 

IF'rom your friend, 
Francrs ScHuttz (Age 10), 
Kansas. 


Dear JUNtor Etunr: 

I am very much interested in music. T 
go sixty-five miles once a week to take 
my music lessons. I take voice, piano, and 
clarinet and am very fond of them all. 

From your friend, 
Autce L. RrcHArnson (Age 14), 
California. 

N.B. Does any one go more than sixty- 
five miles a week for music lessons? If 
so, write and tell the Junior Etude about it. 
Who can break Alice’s record? 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. Brahms wrote Lullaby and Good 


4. In Germany. 

5. Brahms wrote four symphonies. 
6. Brahms. 

7. Johannes. 

8. Brahms did not write any operas. 
9. He never visited America. 

10. He died in 1897, 
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Junior Erupg Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Schumann.” Must contain not over one 
hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtor ETupE 


- Rhythm Orchestras 
(PRIzE WINNER) 


I think one of the nicest and most edu- 
cational ways for children to receive a 
wider and broader education along the line 
of music is to be in a rhythm orchestra 
under the training of a reliable leader. 
When I was in the first grades of school 
I was fortunate enough to be in a rhythm 
orchestra and to me there was nothing 
any nicer than to play in front of the 
public or give an entertainment. In these 
orchestras the children are taught unity 
and the importance of good music which 
adds so much to a person’s life and makes 
it worth while. 

While children are young they do not 
realize the value of studying music but 
as they grow older they begin to think 
more about it and consider how im- 
portant it really is to have a little knowl- 
edge of music. In a rhythm orchestra all 
these facts are taught and as a child 
grows older he realizes how fortunate he 
was to be able to play in such an edu- 
cational project as a rhythm orchestra. 

JosepH H. Kyte (Age 13), 
Pennsylvania. 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLE: 


Wagner 
Bach 
Weber 
Verdi 
Liszt 
Nevin 
Foster 
Brahms 
Haydn 
Handel 
Beach 
Ravel 


Puzzle Square 


By RotHERT C. BLUNT 
(Age 14) 
Rows 3 and 4 across, and rows 3 and 4 
down give a musical drama and one of its 
well-known composers. 


nw 

a A" 
mmm OM 
A AK KM AK 
nn? 


The five-letter words, reading across as 
well as down, are: 

To push 

Expected or wished for 

Musical drama 

Italian composer 

Unusual girl’s name. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY 
PUZZLE: 
Herbert Kanner (Age 9), New York. 
Clara Christina Gehrig (Age 9), Penn- 


sylvania. 
Ruth Rorem (Age 12), Iowa. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the fifteenth of April. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for July. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Rhythm Orchestras 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


Rhythm is the basis of all music, and 
it develops the natural rhythmic instinct 
in a child. 

Everyone has some rhythmical sense. 
Rhythm bands have as their purpose the 
correct development of this sense. 

In these groups codrdination is taught 
and the character is developed, because 
this work requires the child to give his 
whole attention and obedience. 

The children are given the opportunity 
to lay the foundation for worth while 
musical appreciation as rhythm bands 
give a feeling for form and tonal con- 
trasts. Musical memory is formed by 
memorizing the pieces, and poise is gained 
by frequent public appearances. 

The Rhythm Orchestra is a splendid 
way for teaching self-expression. The re- 
sults of this training are evidenced in 
any line of music the child, may follow. 
It is one of the best ways for developing 
concentration, and for encouraging whole- 
hearted teamwork. Through this experi- 
ence a child is enabled to become a more 
intelligent listener and a better performer. 

Marcaret Fowter (Age 14), 
Georgia. 


HONORABLE MENTION TO JANUARY 
PUZZLES: 


Verda Weber, Joyce Melby, Ruth Leven- 
salor, Batty Anthony, Nelle Maude Reading, 
Emilie Mueller, Frances Van Noorden, Loralea 
Kitchen, Ruth M. Prosser, Minnie Calderara, 
Olivia Greenwald, Mary ‘Turner, Florence 
Pauline Aulerich, Betty Giddings, Virginia 
Sanderson, Patricia Anne Avery, Mariette 
Pecora, Lena Funk, Ruth Pledger, George S. 
Bragg, Marjorie Ann Herring, Eleanor Knot- 
inger, Margaret Fowler, Mabel Pelange, Ruth 
Murray, Virginia Fangrat, Blaine Reed, Betty 
Lou Braddock, Nelle Hnglish, Mildred Hanna, 
Lerry Hiffman, Betty Lambert, Helen Peters, 
Lillian Castronovo, Evelyn Lancaster, Frances 
Hanna, Jack Kemper, Emily M. Park, Bleanor 
Venuti, Doris M. White, Wilson Morgan, Ed- 
gar Tice, Franklin Hyke, Edwin McClurkin, 
Sylvia Fink, Barbara Ann Wisely, Katherine 
Carson, Esther Kueczymsky, Beatrice Reidell, 
Rothert C. Blunt, Grace Croom, Freda Lowe, 
Katherine Singer, Catherine Taconis, Robert 
Prevost, Margaret Cox, Edwin McClusken. 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION FOR 


JANUARY Essays: 
Yvonne Lee. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR JANUARY 
Essays: 


Wilson Morgan, Betty Clemense, Bvelyn 
Lancaster, Lucile Borsh, Virginia Carson, 
Lillian Castronovo, Dorothy DuPuis, Mar- 


garet I. Newhard. Julia Austin, Ruth Col- 
lier, Margaret Collier, Evelyn Clayton, Mary 
Harvey, Ruby Puckert, Mary Sprouse, Mary 
L. Van Atta, Wilberta Gates, Mary Garrison, 
Agnes Freeby, Hazel Oates, Minnie Anto- 
novsky, Verona Bloch, Ahnes de la Torre, 
Wilmoth Shackelford. 


Dear Junior Etrupe: 

There are some girls around here who 
play the piano, and we are thinking of 
organizing a club. Would some one who 
has organized a club and who has some 
original ideas write to me? 

From your friend, 
Lota Brusu (Age 12), 
2805 Chestnut Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 
By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Little Sweetheart, by H. P. Hopkins 


What could be easier than 
a simple waltz in the key of 
C Major? Even that stupid 
Tommy Jones, who is always 
getting his fingses mixed up 
with one another, can have 
no excuse for playing any 
wrong notes in this composi- 
tion. Notice especially the 
phrase marks—that is, the 
long curved lines which di- 
vide the melody into its com- 
onent parts. In your play- 
ing, make these divisions ap- 


parent. 
At about the third measure from the close, 


commence to play slower and softer. In fact, 
the whole piece is to be played very softly. 


The Old Music Box, by Charles H. Maskell 


There have been a great 
many compositions of a some- 
what similar type to this. 
Most of them are much more 
difficult and yet not nearly 
so picturesque and character- 
istic. A 

In learning this little piece, 
play the notes exactly as 
written. Then, when you are 
sure of their mastery, trans- 
pose what you have learned 
two octaves higher. The 
little tinkling sound which Te 
now results imitates in a surprising way the 
thin, high notes of the music box. Further- 
more, by keeping the damper pedal—often mis- 
called the loud pedal—held down throughout the 
piece, further imitation of the music box is 
obtained. 

Near the close, play gradually slower and 
softer to reproduce the effect of the box running 
down. kia 

A crisp, brittle tone is best for this piece. 


Playing Ball, by Louise Christine Rebe 


This melodious little piece 
divides the melody quite 
skillfully between the hands 
in such a way that each has 
ample to do. You know, in 
the dark, dim past of piano 
music, the beginner played or 
was forced to play pieces in 
which the right hand car- 
ried the melody line through- 
out and the left simply 
“drummed” in the most un- 
interesting manner. 

Each hand should develop 


EDUCATIONAL Stupy Nortss 
(Continued from page 281) 


A Song of Redemption, by Daniel 


Protheroe 


Mr. Protheroe has written many excellent sec- 
ular and sacred songs; and he has the ability 
to give to a poem the, musical setting which 
best interprets and intensifies its meaning, More- 
over, he writes vocally—that is, there is noth- 
ing in the voice parts which is awkward or 
illogical. 

The words of this song are extremely eloquent 
and comforting. If there were no such thing 
as the forgiveness of sins, the outlook of a 
large portion of the human race would not be 
very cheerful. 

The first section is to be sung in declamatory 
style, like all recitatives. Then comes a rich, 
flowing melody in D Major, to be sung evenly 
and smoothly. 3 

Next, as contrast, we have a section in the 
minor, followed by a repetition of the D Major 
section. 


To a Wood Violet, by William M. Fel- 
ton 


Mr. Felton has a long list of compositions to 
his credit; these include songs, piano pieces, 
organ pieces and so forth. _One of his finest 
inspirations for the piano is the composition 
which we find here transcribed for violin by 
Rob Roy Peery. 

The tempo of this piece is slow. Roundness 
of tone should be sought. You will be interested 
to learn that the following occurrence inspired 
the composer to write this piece. While on a 
visit to the Pocono Mountains, in Pennsylvania, 
he saw near the foot of a large tree in a forest 
one single violet. Its beautiful color, so in con- 
trast to the surroundings, made a strong im- 
ression on his mind and suggested to him this 
lovely melody. 

Mr. Felton is a Philadelphian and has recently 
become the musical editor of our magazine. 


Lovely Maiden, by Franz Joseph Haydn 


Every junior music student knows that Franz 
Joseph Haydn was one of the greatest composers 
of history; and here we have one of his very 
easy and beautiful compositions arranged for be- 
ginner’s orchestra. The best music is not al- 
ways the hardest music, and this piece is an 
example of classic music which anyone who 
knows the: scale on his instrument can readily 
play. 


itself so that it can pursue its 
pendently of the other. When 
stage where you study the .. 
the great German master, B 
this to be especially true. i 

Play this piece at a moderate 
an even rhythm. Miss 1 
best way to finger the compo 
are a wise boy or girl you will f 
cations, 


Junior High Entrance March, by 


son Watson 


Throughout this very ani- 
mated march the left hand 
plays the melody—first in 
the key of C and then in the’ 
key of F. The right hand 
has such an easy time of it 
that you will be able to cen- 
ter your attention on the ff 
left and on the correct finger- # 
ings for this part. We can- 
not too strongly advise that 
you accent the first beat of [/ 
each measure very markedly. 
The third beat also should \ 
be emphasized, though not so mue 

Miss Watson is one of Phila 
standing teachers and composers. 
tions to the literature of piano 1 
been very notable. 

Lastly, we would call your at 
fact that only once in this piece 
to be used. his occurs at the ver 


Morning Song, by Paul Zilcher 


This is actua 
double time, 
written in 
line through 

How alert 
all are in the 1 
world _ seems 
place indeed < 
(and perhaps_ 
ness) of the dé 
forte. : 

_The bright 1 
piece picture 
: mood, In m 
and eight the left hand phrase ov 
is written should receive es 
Remember that in numbering th 
a composition we call the first com 
number one. 

he occasional staccato efiec' 
character of this little composit 


There are four different vio 
arrangement of this number in 
may also be used as a violin qi 
accompaniment. Then there are 
clarinet, trumpet, trombone, bz 
phones, enough instruments to 
balanced orchestra. 


Goblins, by Ella Ketterer 


_ Perhaps you have never se 
little men called goblins, but at 
read about them and know w 
mischievous lot they are. 
composition of moderate difficul 
the actions of this mythical 
player will probably find that 
spots in his part are where 
notes occur on the last two be: 
To play these thirty-seconds e 
indicated, is not so very easy. 
can play the scale of minor 
and smoothly, you will find th 
as we have mentioned hold no 
In the second section of this ch 
the secondo is given the melody 
provides the accompaniment. i 
Put as much color and as 
can into this piece. Above all, 
notes very strongly. 4 
You are all acquainted with N 
tuneful compositions and will be 
example of her work in our ma 
in New. Jersey and directs a_ 
school of music in the City of C 


My First Piece, by Robe: 


Here is the simplest piano 
It is in the key of C and in 
first player—that is, the one 
primo or first part—will have 
second player has an easy time 
only complexity being the loc 
eral lines or spaces above the bass 

All of us like the rhythm of— 
bry easy piece as smooth and gt 
sible. < § 


Song of April, by James 


Not much needs to be said 
this excellent seasonal 
to great advantage the 
Naturally it is thoroughly 
and offers a_ striking op} 
tional effects. 


a 


lied 4 V 


| THE "VERIFIRST" BAND 
BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


Parts—Pr., 30c Each 


This book, starting with instruction 
al for all to study together, in an 
bly short time has_ beginners 
» some really satisfying melodi- 
ees which are part of this work. 
author supplies just the material 
build up a band with all beginners 
| the best and most practical way. 


Walter Lewis 


THE SOUSA BAND BOOK 
Parts—Price, 30c Each 


[Not many composers having royalty 
ining “hits” like “Stars and Stripes 
oreyer,”’ “Bride-Elect’’ and others, such 

are included in this compilation of 

famous marches by John Philip 
Ousa, would generously permit them to 
&@ given in so reasonably a priced col- 
jon as this. Although worthy of any 
nd they present no forbidding diffi- 
ties in any part. 


U. T. D. BAND BOOK 


mpiied and Edited by L. P. LAURENDEAU 
Parts—Price, 30c Each 


One of the most popular of all collec- 
s for a young band. It is a com- 
ation of 24 well-assorted pieces in 
yet effective, arrangements. The 
mentation is the same as_ indi- 
above for the ‘‘Veribest’”” Band 


BAND 


THE "'VERIBEST'' BAND BOOK 


For Young Bands 
Parts—Price, 30c Each 


The compilers made this a “‘veribest’” 
collection for band players in only their 
first and second seasons and subsequent 
examiners of it have made it a “veri- 
best”’ seller. Its 24 numbers give a fine 
variety. The instrumentation is quite 
complete with all the saxophone parts, 
extra cornets, clarinets and altos and 
with Tenors, Baritones and B flat Bass 
in either clef. Can be used effectively 
without reeds if desired. 


A SELECTED LOT OF INDIVID- 
UAL SUCCESSES FOR BAND 


Title and Composer Price 
Sea Gardens (James Francis 

COGS) Naa te mete clatara als Winter <tsravess $1.00 
On to Triumph March (D. 

MEOONOT )Maiiaieaieiste ns ele! eeaanereets a -75 


No Surrender March (R. S. Mor- 
PISOME 91S jctettet aha serv vere retere hs cies 
Power and Glory March (J. P. 
SSOUBA )) ici niere ceed eiesatan tera are loceternya -75 
Salute to the Colors March (B. R. 
Anthony) H 
Heads Up—March (John N. Klohr) .60 
Master Counselor—March (H. J. 


EVV QOS) Meste cite cnietatara er ais, osve! vie’ sot -75 
The Spotlight— March (John N. 

KAIONN) estes ie keeinreld evs os ates -60 
The Stars and Stripes Forever— 

March (02) Po Sousa) cingews seine 75 
A Century of Progress March (J. 

28g rete CED) ee ose on rac SEO «75 
The Harmonica Wizard March (J. 

PS SOUS is nite risiattins v si's,« sau lace 75 
The Salvation Army March (J. P. 

See P WAS. 5 os got COORD GCA D Oe 75 
The Royal Welch Fusiliers (J. P. 

SONMSH egestas ete oyererace sjeisinieleiea-e.s «15 
I Love You So (Mana-Zucca)..... 75 
Little “Bunch o’ MHoneyness (C. 


FEB) ainisis s/aissislele xo ninvin sas des -75 


PRESSER'S POPULAR 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


Parts—30c Each Piano Acc.—60c 


A collection that well deserves its 
name. Its 14 catchy selections, which 
are not at all difficult to play, delight 
boys and girls in school orchestras and 
also impress their audiences as worth- 
while numbers. All are melodious and 
the rhythmic variety is splendid. 
(Twenty-one parts and piano accom- 
paniment.) 


INDIVIDUAL ORCHESTRA 
NUMBERS WHICH HAVE 
WON FAVOR 


Price 

Title and Composer Full Small 
El Capitan— March (John 

Philip’ Sousa). so isccs cine sien $1.15 $0.75 
Heads Up—March (John N. 

KJ OHS) iiaravetersicyeiss +s sta tiensiefere «95 .55 
Men of Valor—March (John 

IN. KlGReD eiprae msl emit AES Gti 


The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever—March (J. P. Sousa) 1.15  .75 
The Spotlight—March (John 


IN. « Klomr) pic tae tert potato 95 55 
Power and Glory—March (J. 

Ps) SOusaiibecresecaccma ae Tid) 7b 
Salute to the Colors—March 

(B. R. Anthoniy).......... .75 (BO 
Sea Gardens (J. F. Cooke— 

arr. by Wassili Leps)..... +50 = .35 
A Century of Progress March 

(J... PS SOUSA) ete rete ate rtiels 1.15 75 


Day in Venice, Suite (Ethel- 

bert (Nevin}iiectescsis ss cme 2.50 1.75 
Chansonette (Chas. Huerter) .95 755 
The Angelus (Th. Lieurance) .75 .50 


ORCHESTRA 


THEODORE 


Presser 


SSN Gio: 


SQ 1712-1714 
WSS 
SSS 
SSS 


PRESSER'S CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


Parts—35c Each Piano Acc.—65c 


A Superb Collection for the Proficient 
Amateur Orchestra 

This book provides excellent arrange- 
ments of 24 very attractive numbers for 
the well-trained school or college or- 
chestra. These are not the ‘‘much done’’ 
classic and standard pieces but rather 
successes of contemporary composers, 
which are melodious and meritorious in 
musicianship. There are 21 parts and 
piano accompaniment, giving all the 
extra violin, saxophone and _ cornet 
parts demanded in present-day instru- 
mentation. 


SENIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 


Parts—35c Each Piano Acc.—65c 


A Remarkable Favorite with Weli-Trained 
School Orchestras 

This is a very popular treasury of 
good, pleasing music for amateur or- 
chestras. It gives 18 numbers to de- 
light. an ambitious group of players 
who have had a season or two of prog- 
ress in ensemble playing. 


STUDENT'S ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO—VOLUME ONE 


Parts—Price, 40¢ Each 
Piano Acc.—Price, 75c 
A Collection of Easy and Instructive Pieces 
for Young Orchestras 
Compiled and Arranged by JOHN N. KLOHR 
Waltzes, Marches, Easy Overtures, an 
Intermezzo, a Serenade and a Reverie 
make up the 16 compositions by well- 
known writers selected for this Folio. 
The violin parts are in the first posi- 
tion with the bowing marked. This is 
a most desirable collection for any com- 
bination of instruments. 


Ss 


emarkable Series of 
q- ssful Instructors 


of the Imperial Methods listed below is a thoroughly 
and immensely successful work for use by teachers 
nners on the respective instrument it covers as well 
e who must gain mastery of an instrument through 
Each method leads the student from the begin- 

z to quite a fair understanding of the instrument. 


METHODS 


By E. Mollen- 
—By E. Mollen- 
LO — By E. Mollen- 
BASS—By E. 


—By G. B. Van 
NET—By Cc. L. 
ONE — By Her- 
= I. H. Odell. 


sINNER'S 
METHOD FOR 
IE SAXOPHONE 
1. BENNE HENTON 
‘Price, $1.25 


1 and distinctive 
ipful and com- 
is included. 
ination of the 
ati tone is 
musicianly 
melodious 


Price, $1.25 Each 


ALTO—By I. H. Odell. 

BARITONE—By I. H. 
Odell. 

SLIDE TROMBONE, BASS 
CLEF—By R. N. Davis. 

SLIDE TROMBONE, 
TREBLE CLEF—By R. N. 
Davis. 

VALVE TROMBONE, 
BASS CLEF—By I. H. Odell. 

E FLAT BASS (TUBA)— 
By O. H. W. Lorenz. 

DRUMS, TYMPANI, 
BELLS, Ete.—By Harry A. 
Bower. 


BEGINNER'S 
METHOD FOR 
TRUMPET (or Cornet) 


By HAROLD W. REHRIG 
Price, $1.25 


The book is so clear and 
concise as to carry the pupil 
along almost as a_ self-in- 
structor. This is a real asset 
to the teacher since it gives 
time for careful observation 
of details necessary to de- 
veloping musicianship with 
playing ability. 


SUCCESSFUL 
PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTORS 


My First Efforts in 
the Piano Class 


Piano Class Bk. No. { Price, 75 cents 

A remarkable first book which 
provides practical, simple class pro- 
cedures. The children are interested 
right from the start, using both 
clefs. 


Making Progress in 
the Piano Class 


Piano Class Bk. No. 2 Price, 75 cents 

Engages interest and insures fur- 
ther progress following ‘‘My First 
Efforts.” 


Proficiency in the Piano Class 


Piano Class Bk. No. 3 Price, 75 cents 

Follows ‘Making Progress,” car- 
rying to a creditable ‘‘proficiency” 
pupils who were but beginners a 
year or so before. 


The First Period at the Piano 


By Hope Kammerer Price, 75 cents 

The beginners immediately are 
delighted with melodious little 
pieces, 


Piano Pathways 

By Blanche Dingley-Mathews Pr., $1.00 
A series of carefully outlined les- 

sons for the teaching of piano to 

beginners in classes. There is a 

following book, “‘Piano Journeys.” 


A Helpful Folder on Piano Class In- 
struction Materials Free on Request 


THE CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


IN TWO BOOKS 
By ANN HATHAWAY and HERBERT BUTLER 


BOOK ONE 


Student’s Book 
Teacher's Manual 


Price, 75¢ 
Price, $1.00 


BOOK TWO 


Student’s Book 
Teacher’s Manual 


Price, 75¢ 
Price, $1.00 


Violin class teaching becomes a simple, practicable pro- 
cedure with this work. The use of tunes that young begin- 


ners know vocally is a feature. 


Simple melodies from folk 


songs, children’ s singing games and the classics are arranged 
cleverly to give the most direct and enjoyable approach. 
The Teacher's Manual! supplies advice on the use of this 
work and give piano accompaniments (with the violin part 


above in score). 


THE TRIO CLUB 


Collection for 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 


Price, $2.00 


‘Nineteen numbers that are 
fine for the trio of student 
or amateur musicians, yet 
musical qualities make these 
gems most acceptable also to 
the best of players. 


PRESSER'S FIRST 
STRING QUARTET 
BOOK 


For Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello 
Price, $2.25, Complete 


There are fifteen worthy 
compositions in this collec- 
tion, each skilfully arranged 
for effective string quartet 
playing.. Each player is given 
an interesting, but not diffi- 
cult, part. 


CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILA., PA. 
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ABOVE IS MODEL 112X Balanced Superheterodyne, 
eleven tube, Automatic Volume Control, $150. Other 
Philcos from $36.50 to $295, complete with Philco Bal- 
anced Tubes, including new Pentode Power Tube, illu- 
minated «tation recording dial, hand rubbed cabinets, and 
many other exclusive Phileo features . . . Also Philco 
Battery Operated Radio for unwired homes, Philco Bal- 
anced Tubes for replacement. Phileo Short Wave Con- 
verter, Philco Transitone for motor cars and boats, 
Philco Electric Clock and Radio Regulator. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada, Denver and West. 
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Probably you too have your musical 
moods. PHILCO is as versatile as the broadcasts themselves. 
Whatever kind of music or other entertainment you may desire, 
if it is on the air PHILCO will bring it to you. Brass band or 
symphony orchestra—hillbilly or opera—dance music or gleé 
club—with a PHILCO you may enjoy your chosen program 
in its full and complete tones, as if it were being presented in 
your home in person, just for you. . « 

i 
PHILCO is the world’s finest musical instrument, because it 
is all instruments in one. It has no “favoritisms.” It brings you 
any and all broadcasts with a fidelity of tone which you will 
say is perfect. Close your eyes or turn your back, and your ear 
cannot distinguish between the voice of PHILCO and the original. 


Every PHILCO is a musical instrument of quality, to be 
enjoyed through the months and years. What single object in 
your home can have so great an influence for the happiness 
and entertainment of your entire family? PHILCO dealers 
everywhere are happy to show and demonstrate it. See it. 
Hear it. Buy it. Enjoy it. 


PHILCO - PHILADELPHIA - TORONTO - LONDON 
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A musical instrument of quality 
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